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PREFACE. 


THE  object  of  the  following  Pages  is  to  present  some  suggestions 
respecting  the  Aim  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST 
and  of  the  Church  of  England  which  may  assist  Ecclesiastical 
Students  in  the  formation  of  opinions  at  once  just  and  compre- 
hensive. A  time  seems  to  be  coming  when  it  will  be  highly 
advisable  for  even  the  private  Christian  to  be  conversant  with 
Ecclesiastical  Theories :  a  time  it  is  believed  has  already  come 
when  it  is  quite  necessary  that  they  should  engage  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  it 
is  as  a  contribution  of  assistance  to  any  of  his  Brethren  who, 
though  far  more  qualified,  may  have  less  opportunity  for  investi- 
gation than  himself,  that  the  present  writer  proposes  to  record 
the  views  he  is  enabled  to  take  of  some  Principles  involved  in  all 
ecclesiastical  arguments ;  revising  them  from  time  to  time  for 
some  considerable  period,  if  it  shall  please  GOD  to  continue  to 
him  his  present  health  and  leisure.  The  tendency  of  his  eccle- 
siastical opinions  and  the  tone  of  his  religious  feeling  he  believes 
are  such  as  will  be  characteristically  permanent :  but  he  also 
believes  that  it  would  ill  accord  with  the  experience  of  every 
thoughtful  mind  not  to  expect  that  in  the  course  of  years  they 
will  receive  many  material  modifications.  But  however  this  be, 
this  expectation  may  serve  continually  to  suggest  a  lesson  which 
he  is  very  anxious  to  teach,  and  which  he  is  sure  it  is  for  any  man 
a  blessing  to  learn,  namely,  the  great  wisdom  which  there  is  in 
gentleness  of  judgement :  and  at  the  least  it  cannot  be  unwise  to 
mature  in  times  of  quiet  opinions  which  must  shortly  become 
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matters  of  party  discussion,  and  to  mark  out  clearly  some  de- 
sirable aims  and  some  firm  positions  while  the  ground  is  yet 
vinobscured  by  the  heat  and  cloud  of  the  conflict. 

At  present  it  appears  to  him,  That  the  primary  Idea  of  the 
Church  of  CHRIST  is  that  of  a  Brotherhood  of  men  worshipping 
CHRIST  as  their  Revelation  of  the  Highest ;  and  that  equality  of 
spiritual  privilege  is  so  characteristic  of  its  constitution  that  the 
existence  of  any  Priestly  Caste  in  it  is  destructive  of  it :  And 
also,  That  the  Faith  which  it  should  make  obligatory  on  its 
members  is  emphatically  Faith  in  CHRIST  Himself — in  His  Incar- 
nation and  Acts  and  Teaching  and  Promises  and  Death  and  Resur- 
rection as  recorded  and  expounded  by  His  own  Evangelists  and 
Apostles — and  very  subordinately  only  Faith  in  any  definite 
Theoretic  Creed. 

It  is  at  once  admitted  that  these  opinions  are  not  those  which 
will  be  pronounced  the  truest  wherever  Number  enters  into  the 
Test  of  Truth ;  but  it  is  also  believed  that  not  much  that  is  certain 
can  be  learned  by  any  estimate  we  can  make  of  the  consentient 
voices  of  the  Past.     The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the 
greater  portion  of  its  existence  has  been  so  little  in  consistent 
practical  accordance  with  any  Idea  or  Principle  that  is  obviously 
Divine,  that  the  merely  being  opposed  to  such  a  majority  as  it 
presents  need  not  be  to  any  spiritual  mind  a  very  distressing  or  a 
very  dangerous  position.     To  the  present  writer,  it  is  confessed,  a 
greater  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  existing  state  of  opinion  in 
his  own  Church  than  by  that  in  Christendom  for  many  ages.  Views 
of  the  Aim  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  apparently 
the  very  contrary  of  those  which  he  is  enabled  to  take  and  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  are  now  being 
advocated  by  men  who  seem  to  be  as  thoughtful,  as  able,  and 
as  earnest  as  any  can  be,  and  whose  purity  of  life  and  fervour  of 
feeling  may  well  command  the  unmeasured  respect  of  their  Bre- 
thren. With  every  conceivable  appliance  for  interpreting  aright  the 
Sacred  Writings,  with  all  History  secular  and  ecclesiastical  lying 
legibly   before   them,    with    intellectual    faculties    beyond  most 
of  their  brethren,  and  educated  from  earliest  youth  till  now  in 
the    midst    of    a    church    the    most    reasonable    and    spiritual 
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and  gently-spoken  of  all  churches,  they  deliberately  believe  and 
advocate — not  merely  as  probable  or  salutary   for   some   minds, 
but  as  fundamental  and  obligatory  upon  all— ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples which  appear  to  him,  when  so  represented,  to  be  actually 
subversive  of  the  idea  of  the  Christian  Church.     That  men   so 
reverent,  so  learned,  so  self-denying,   should  be  mistaken,  this, 
it  is  repeated,  is  a  great  difficulty  :  but  that  Christianity  should 
be  only  what  they  make  it,  is  a  difficulty  so  much  greater  that 
the  appearance  of  presumption  in  opposing  the  dictates   of  ac- 
knowledged   superiority,    and   all   the   evils   of  the   assertion   of 
private  judgement,  must  be  hazarded  in  order  to  be  saved  from 
the  necessity  of  adopting  this  as   its  alternative.     And  perhaps 
in   considering  the   former    difficulty  calmly  and   dismissing  as 
much  as  may  be  those  personal  prepossessions  which  only  tend 
to  pervert  our  judgement,  it   may   be  lessened  by  the  remem- 
brance that  these  men  do  not  speak  as  the  authorised  organs  of 
our  constituted  authorities ;   and   that   we   owe   no   subscription 
to  the  dogmas  of  any  individual  Doctors ;   and  that  all  records 
of  mind  in  all  ages,  and  the  experience  of  daily  life  emphatically 
teach  us  that  symmetry  of  mental   organisation  is  at  once  the 
most  precious   and   the   most   rare   of  all   gifts ;    and    that   the 
more  strongly  men  feel  and  the  more  clearly  they  see  some  Truths 
the  less  adequately  they  are  impressed  by  others,  so  that  scarcely 
ever  a  Mind  is  as  large  as  lofty,  or  a  Heart  as  tolerant  as  devout. 
Certainly  were  the  whole  of  Christian  Truth  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  those  who  can  seek  it  with  unfaltering  faith  in  human 
testimony,  or  with  unbounded   veneration  for  the  Traditions  of 
the  Elders — whose  imagination   can   convert   the   dry   bones   of 
past   generations    into   living   idols    of   present   worship — whose 
powers  of  vision  can  discern  everlasting  Laws  revealed  in  frag- 
mentary remnants  of  conventional  expedients — it  would  have  been 
well  indeed  for  all  others  to  have  kept  reverent  silence.     But  if  it 
should  be  the  rather  true,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  very 
qualities  which  enable  men  to  feel  the  most  deeply  and  the  most 
energetically  to   enforce  certain   portions  of  a  great  system  are 
often  those  which  in  a  like  measure  disable  them  from  duly  appre- 
ciating  the   importance  of  others   equally   essential,  it  may  not 
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be  unfitting  for  one  who  assumes  to  be  but  a  Patient  Student  to 
make  some  suggestions  respecting  a  view  of  the  Aim  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  which  appears  to  him  if 
less  definite  at  least  more  just.  Believing  as  he  does  that  the 
notion  of  a  Priesthood  is  not  only  unchristian  but  antichristian, 
and  that  the  authoritative  enunciation  of  many  Doctrinal  Creden- 
da  is  inexpedient  —  that  these  things  have  been  main  sources 
of  corruption  and  disunion  in  the  Church,  and  that  there  can 
be  little  hope  of  a  better  state  until  they  are  renounced — it 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  it  is  wished  to  express  the  most 
earnest  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  labouring  to 
uphold  or  to  establish  the  necessity  of  both.  Fervently  indeed  would 
the  writer  rejoice  to  be  permitted  to  be  an  instrument  in  doing 
anything  towards  uprooting  what  appear  to  him  such  lamentable 
errours :  but  he  would  deem  it  a  price  too  dear  to  pay  for  such 
an  honour,  to  prevent  or  to  impede  the  growth  of  a  single 
Christian  grace  in  others  or  himself:  and  therefore  he  devoutly 
hopes  that  no  word  will  be  found  written  in  this  book  which 
any  humbleminded  Christian  would  wish  to  blot,  nor  any  ex- 
pression towards  those  whom  he  ventures  to  oppose,  which  shall 
not  imply  the  profoundest  admiration  of  certain  of  their 
faculties  and  an  earnest  coveting  of  many  of  their  spiritual 
gifts.  Certainly  it  is  deeply  felt  that  the  matters  of  which 
these  men  speak,  their  arguments  or  their  feelings,  are  not 
lightly  or  impatiently  to  be  treated.  They  are  branches  of  a  stem 
whose  roots  are  nourished  by  some  of  the  richest  soil  of  the 
human  heart :  they  are  exhibitions  of  a  mode  of  thinking  and 
feeling  which  distinguishes  a  great  portion  of  mankind — a  por- 
tion including  the  extremes  of  the  devoutest  adoration  and  the 
blindest  superstition — a  portion  numbering  among  its  members 
the  weakest  and  loftiest  intellects  of  our  race.  All  feelings  of 
wonder  at  the  Great  and  of  awe  at  the  Unknown — all  emotions 
of  admiration  for  the  Beautiful  and  of  reverence  for  the  Mys- 
terious— every  impulse  of  affectionate  submission  to  the  supposed 
will  of  a  Benefactor,  and  every  sense  of  dutiful  obedience  to 
even  the  obscurest  commandments  of  a  Father — all  these  are 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  those  who  maintain  these  opinions.  And 
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these  doubtless  are  noble  qualities,  and  in  themselves  perhaps 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  very  high  degree  of  grace  for  a  private 
Christian :  and  if  herein  one  word  be  ventured  in  depreciation 
of  the  mental  character  which  they  constitute,  it  is  only  in 
reference  to  its  being  adequate  to  the  functions  of  a  Religious 
Philosopher  or  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Legislator.  Such  an  one's  views 
it  is  thought  should  be  wide  as  well  as  clear,  his  temper  of 
mind  not  merely  believing  but  also  thoughtful.  Veneration  so 
rapidly  degenerates  into  Idolatry  and  Dogmatism  into  Bigotry, 
that  it  would  seem  almost  necessary  that  other  elements 
quite  different  should  for  such  an  office  be  largely  commingled 
with  these.  To  clear  the  mind  of  superstition  and  yet  to 
preserve  and  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  devotion :  to  reject  re- 
solutely all  imposition  and  mere  show  and  yet,  while  firmly 
stripping  off  what  only  seems,  to  deal  reverently  with  the 
substance  that  we  seek :  to  be  vigorous  in  investigation  and 
yet  gentle  of  heart :  this  perhaps  is  something  of  what  is 
requisite.  The  union  of  reverence  for  truth  and  sympathy 
with  the  erring,  of  charity  towards  others  and  strictness  towards 
ourselves :  the  possession  of  a  spirit  at  once  speculative  and 
practical,  unimpassioned  as  to  Truth,  sensitive  as  to  Duty, 
this  at  least  is  needed.  And  seeing  that  what  we  have  to  be 
conversant  with  is  of  a  character  so  complex,  and  that  to  separate 
between  the  good  and  the  only  seeming  good  and  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  only  becoming  and  what  is  of  universal  obligation 
is  so  difficult,  certainly  the  task  requires  no  commonly  steady 
hand  and  forbids  every  rough  indiscriminating  touch. 

Little  as  may  be  hoped  to  be  herein  accomplished  perhaps  so 
long  as  these  things  are  borne  in  mind  something  may  not 
unprofitably  be  attempted.  Let  it  only  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  writer's  object  is  a  very  humble  one.  It  is  merely 
to  note  down  the  opinions  which  one  who  is  conscious  of  no  undue 
bias,  and  who  has  taken,  and  will  continue  to  take,  some  pains 
to  find  what  is  probable  in  Ecclesiastical  Theories  is,  or  may  be, 
able  to  form  on  some  subjects  which  seem  likely  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  increasing  earnestness  for  some  years  to  come  in 
England.  And  this  is  desired  to  be  done  in  no  controversial 


spirit  or  as  dogmatising  or  proselytising,  but  rather  suggestively 
only,  and  primarily  with  the   view  to   discharge   a  duty   which 
is  thought  to  be   devolved   upon   him   by  his  being  placed  in  a 
favourable  position  for  forming  just  judgements  on  such  questions. 
And   further:    it    is   not    intended    to    exhibit   much   detail   of 
discussion   on   any   of  the   subjects   herein   noticed,    but   princi- 
pally only  to  record  such  impressions  concerning  them  as  have 
ultimately  been  left  on  his  mind  after  a  dispassionate  considera- 
tion of  all  the  arguments  known  to    him.       The    examination 
of  particular  passages  either  in  the  inspired  or  the  uninspired 
History  of   the    Church — the   reconsideration   of  common-places 
or   of  arguments   lying   at   the   very  threshold    of   ecclesiastical 
studies — this  is   not  within   the  plan  of   the  present  work.      It 
is  here  declared,  and  all  discussion  herein  is  grounded  upon  the 
assumption,   that  the  arguments  from  detached  texts    of   Scrip- 
ture   or     from     fragmentary    notices     of    primitive     precedents 
are    considered   inconclusive   and    unsatisfactory ;    and   that   the 
honest  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Canon  and  of  the  authentic 
remains   of  ecclesiastical    antiquity   leave   the    questions    herein 
spoken  of    legitimately  to  be  discussed  on  the  grounds  of  their 
agreement    or    disagreement    with    the    aim    and    spirit    of    the 
Christian  Economy.     To  those  who  think  otherwise — who  think 
that   the   records  which  we  have    of  primitive  practice    are    so 
decisive  as  to  preclude  all   general  reasonings — these   Thoughts 
are  not  addressed.      To  such  most  of  them   must   be   valueless. 
Only  to   others   who   can   find    no   firm  resting   place    on    such 
ground — who  feel  that  there  is  no  wisdom  and   no   comfort   in 
erecting  a   building   that   is   to   be   a   World's    Temple    on    the 
foundation   of   mere   conjectural    criticisms   and   antiquarian   re- 
searches  all   the   while   that   its   Idea    seems    opposed   to    such 
limited  interpretations — are  the  following  considerations  proposed. 
But  even  to   these   with  no   eagerness   of  argument ;    for   it   is 
believed  that  great  truths  when    adequately  enunciated  do  not 
need   much   enforcement :     that    all    vehement   championship  of 
peculiar  opinions  has  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  destroy 
the    most    necessary    of    all     qualities   for    such    investigations, 
Symmetry  of  Mind  ;  and  that  practically  nothing  is  ever  gained 
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by  it  permanently.     Rather  it  may  be  safely  trusted  that  Truth 
will  manifest   its  presence    wherever   it    exists    to    the    patient 
seeker  for  it  without  loud  heralding  :  that  whenever  there  occurs 
any  fresh   revelation  of  Reality  there   will   ever  be  a  reflection 
of  it   in   the   calm  heart  of  the  Contemplative  :    that  when  the 
right   word  is   spoken   the   ear    that    has    been    long    listening 
for  it   will  need  no   vehement   exhortation  to   take   heed  to   it. 
There  is  a  Harmony  in  things  spiritual  which  when  once  brought 
out  there  is  in  earnest  men  a  mental  sense   to   recognise,   and 
proportionately  as  this  is  approached  do  their  minds  respond  in 
feelings  of  admiration  and  delight.     For  any  mind  at  least  which 
has  been  rendered  supernaturally  sensitive  there  is  an  attractive 
satisfying  power   in   Truth  and  Order  and  Beauty  in   reference 
to  which  Argument  is  weak  indeed.      Its    constitution    is    such 
that   it   so   sympathises   with   clear  Presentations   of  the   Right 
that  they  blend  with  it   and   henceforth   become   a  part   of  it. 
Thus  the  simple   exhibition   of  Beauty   and   Truth   is   for   such 
at  once  the  simplest  and  the  most  effectual  of  all  antidotes  to  the 
poisonous  power  of  Errour  and  Deformity.      Truth  recommends 
itself  to  the  humble  as  bread   does   to   the   hungry,   by   satisfy- 
ing  a   want.       It   is   as   Light,   at   once   its   own   Witness    and 
our  Guide :    conferring  upon  us  the  power  both   of  discovering 
other  things  and  of  appreciating  itself. 

The  subject  and  object,  then,  of  this  Book  it  will  be  seen  are 
both  very  limited.  It  is  merely  about  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and 
is  addressed  exclusively  to  Ecclesiastical  Students.  Indeed  the 
following  Pages  relate  only  to  a  small  portion  of  a  large  Argu- 
ment, to  matters  of  Discipline  rather  than  of  Doctrine,  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  primarily  and  not  other- 
wise than  incidentally  to  the  Characteristics  of  the  Christian 
Revelation :  and  they  contemplate  only  a  small  class  of  persons, 
namely,  those  who  while  conversant  with  Ecclesiastical  Theories 
are  not  satisfied  with  Antiquarian  Arguments.  But  even  in 
this  limited  position  they  assume  to  do  but  little.  They  profess 
to  contain  only  suggestions,  and  hints,  and  specimens  of  the 
kind  of  views  which  might  reasonably  and  religiously  be  taken 
by  a  considerable  class  of  minds ;  exhibitions  of  Results  rather 
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than  of  Reasonings,  of  a  tone  of  ecclesiastical  feeling  rather 
than  of  an  outline  of  ecclesiastical  organisation :  to  be,  in 
fact,  merely  an  incomplete,  but  not  altogether  an  unconnected, 
series  of  considerations  tending  to  prevent  or  to  moderate  ex- 
treme opinions  on  ecclesiastical  questions.  And  for  the  very  im- 
perfectly informed  or  those  who  are  no  longer  students,  for  those 
who  are  seeking  mainly  to  confirm  their  own  opinions  or  to  confute 
the  opinions  of  others,  for  the  Hasty  or  the  Dogmatical,  they 
certainly  are  not  written:  but  only  for  the  Patient  and  the 
Thoughtful,  for  the  Calm  and  the  Earnest;  for  only  they  will 
know  how  much  may  be  often  learned  from  the  communication  of 
the  thoughts  of  even  the  humblest  fellowstudent. 

May  He  who  is  equally  Truth  and  Love  keep  us  from  Errour 
and  from  Anger,  and  to  Him  alone  be  Honour. 


22  September,  1834. 


THE  Church  of  CHRIST  is  immeasurable  by  human  language, 
invisible  in  its  completeness  to  human  eye.  It  can  be  denned 
only  approximately :  its  whole  form  is  known  only  to  GOD.  Time 
and  space  are  not  its  appropriate  measures.  It  is  a  Spiritual  Body, 
a  small  portion  of  which  only  is  on  earth  and  whose  Head  is  in  the 
heavens.  The  Church  of  CHRIST  now  existing  upon  earth  is  but  a 
section,  as  it  were,  of  a  larger  body  made  up  from  all  the  genera- 
tions of  mankind  and  to  be  completed  from  those  which  are  yet  to 
come  unto  the  end  of  all  things.  In  fact  that  which  is  now 
visible  is  but  the  complement  of  the  Church  Catholic,  the  great 
majority  of  its  component  members  having  either  disappeared 
through  Death  or  being  only  anticipated  through  Faith.  And  even 
such  portion  of  the  Church  as  is  visible  is  indefinable,  for  it 
is  never  in  one  stay,  portions  of  it  while  we  look  continually 
disappearing  and  others  being  reproduced  and  amplified  per- 
petually. This  its  fluctuating  condition— the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  its  being  born  and  not  made,  of  its  being  a  living 
body  and  not  a  thing  merely — must  ever  render  any  definition 
even  of  a  part  of  it  incomplete :  it  can  only  be  even  partially 
described.  Perhaps  the  only  definition  that  will  hold  even 
approximately  is  this :  that  it  is  the  great  Company  of  men 
now  living  in  the  world  who  have  been  baptised  into  the 
Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  HOLY  GHOST. 
But  the  boundary  line  of  Baptism  may  be  in  GOD'S  sight  very 
far  from  the  true  one.  With  him  thousands  who  have  never 
received  it  may  have  that  Faith  of  which  it  is  the  Sacrament : 
and  even  more  of  those  who  have  received  it  may  be  not  even 
near  to  the  true  kingdom  of  CHRIST.  For  man's  eye  only  per- 
haps has  such  a  line  any  significance,  and  for  his  even  it  is 
an  evidently  questionable  guide.  But  description  may  make 
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adequately  intelligible  that  which  cannot  be  accurately  defined. 
And   with    this   view   it    may   be   said   that   the   primary   Idea 
of  the   Church   of    CHRIST   is   that   of    a   Brotherhood   of    men 
who  worship   GOD   as  revealed    in    CHRIST — a  new   Fellowship 
among  men   in   consequence   of  the   Revelation   of  a  new  Re- 
lationship  of    man   to   GOD.     It   is   a   multitudinous   society   of 
men    of    all    sorts    and    conditions,    distinguished     from    their 
fellows  by  the  profession  of  a  peculiar  Worship,  and  specially 
related   to  each  other  because  each  is  similarly  related  to  the 
same    Invisible    Head.      It    is    an    Ecclesia    out    of    mankind 
Providentially  selected,  having  no  visible  uniformity  of  organisa- 
tion, no  impersonated  earthly  representative,  yet  more  really  One 
than   any  other   society   of  men   on   earth.     It   may  indeed   in 
one   sense  be   considered   as   a  kingdom:    since    each   member 
of   it    at    his    admission    into   it   is   sworn   to   allegiance   unto 
death  to  an   Immortal    King   whose   will   is   to   be   henceforth 
his:    but   it  is    not   as    one   of   the   kingdoms   of   this   world. 
Its   Head  is  Absolute,  its  members   Brethren.      It  is   a  king- 
dom whose  visible  throne  is  always  vacant,  and  whose  subjects 
are  all  equal  in  dignity,  in  destiny,  and  in  privilege :  a  Spiritual 
Republic,    a    Theocratic    Family.       Its    sole    Rule    is    Law — 
a   Law   which   is   the   Word   of    GOD   through    CHRIST — a    Law 
essentially  unalterable    and   in    its    spirit    selfmterpreting    and 
selfexecuting — a  Law  which  is  an   exposition  of  certain  divine 
Acts    and    Promises,    constituting    a    new    Revelation    of    the 
Character  of    GOD   and   our   connection  with   Him — and  which 
can  be  obeyed  in  any  degree  only  through  Faith,  and  can  be 
fulfilled  only  by  Love. 

In  fact  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is  a  Phenomenon  quite  Super- 
natural :  there  is  none  other  such  on  earth.  It  is  a  Visible 
Body  with  an  Invisible  Head :  a  Voluntary  Association  with 
an  Unalterable  Law.  It  emphatically  lives  by  Faith  and  the 
indwelling  in  its  members  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  the  HOLY  SPIRIT. 
It  is  kept  in  being  generation  after  generation,  reproduced  and  sus- 
tained, by  a  perpetually  exerted  effluence  from  GOD.  Without  that 
Faith  among  men  which  GOD  alone  can  give  the  Church  of 
CHRIST  must  die  :  and  it  is  Permanent  only  through  Promise. 
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As  far  then  as  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  speak  of  the 
Church  of  CHRIST,  thus  inorganically  constituted,  as  one  Body 
(which  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  we  do  only  indefinitely)  its 
Aim  may  be  considered  this :  To  be  a  Sacramental  Medium 
between  Heaven  and  Earth — a  Society  constituted  on  Divine 
Promises  and  endowed  with  Supernatural  Privileges,  in  order 
to  embody  and  to  proclaim  to  men  a  new  Idea  of  GOD  in  CHRIST, 
and  the  means  for  realizing  the  new  Duties  and  Relations 
which  that  Idea  reveals  and  implies.  To  be  a  Permanent 
Visible  Institution,  abiding  essentially  the  same  in  spirit  from 
generation  to  generation,  though  its  individual  elements  be  chang- 
ing perpetually,  and  holding  out  to  all  men  on  invariable 
conditions  means  of  closer  communion  with  GOD,  and  more 
assured  pledges  of  His  love,  than  can  be  attained  any  where 
else  but  in  connexion  with  itself — an  Institution  which  by 
its  very  existence  shall  be  a  witness  to  the  world  of  GOD 
being  in  Covenant  with  man  through  CHRIST,  and  dwelling  among 
men  to  pardon  them  and  bless  them  and  purify  them  even 
as  He  is  pure — this  is  the  characteristic  Aim  of  the  Church  of 
CHRIST.  It  contemplates,  or  at  least  it  effects,  certain  beneficial 
temporal  ends:  but  the  spirit  of  man  is  its  distinctive 
province,  and  earthly  objects  are  connected  with  it  only 
subordinately,  and  inasmuch  as  man  is  an  indivisible  compound 
of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  and  his  existence  in  this 
world  has  an  inseparable  connexion  with  his  inheritance  in 
the  next.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  educate  the  Mortal  for  Immor- 
tality :  to  bring  men  to  a  peculiar  state  of  mind,  a  recognition 
of  their  right  position  in  the  Universe,  and  then  to  furnish  them 
with  such  especial  and  supernatural  aids  as  shall  be  adequate  to 
the  reformation  in  man  of  that  Image  of  GOD  which  is  his  Proper 
Humanity. 

But  these  Means  of  Grace  are  scarcely  more  definite  than  either 
its  Constitution  or  its  Aim.  Baptism  and  its  implied  or  accompany- 
ing Symbol  of  Faith,  and  the  Tradition  of  Facts  and  Revelations  con- 
cerning the  History  and  Character  and  Will  and  Words  of  its  Divine 
Head,  with  Common  Worship  and  Sacramental  Remembrance  of 
CHRIST — these  would  seem  to  be  the  only  Catholic  Means  of  Grace. 


It  would  seem  that  the  Church  of  CHRIST  was  intended  to  re- 
generate the  world  by  means  as  subtle  and  as  incomprehensible 
as  Light,  or  at  least  to  diffuse  itself  not  so  much  by  forcing- 
fresh  members  into  a  peculiar  inflexible  mould,  as  by  infusing 
into  them  a  peculiar  transforming  spirit :  as  leaven  in  meal  or 
salt  in  any  substance,  by  an  indefinable  immeasurable  effluence  of 
assimilative  virtue.  It  demands  indeed  Faith  as  a  qualification 
for  Baptism,  and  this  implies  certain  Credenda,  a  definite  Creed  : 
but  the  Baptismal  Symbol  which  has  ever  been  used  in  the 
Church  of  CHRIST  has  been  but  a  Proclamation  of  the  Christian 
Idea  of  GOD,  and  of  our  new  relations  to  Him  grounded  not  on 
Theoretic  Abstractions,  but  on  Asserted  Revelations  and  His- 
torical Facts :  it  is  no  system  of  doctrine  or  series  of  dogmas, 
but  simply  and  solely  a  Summary  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Church  is  constituted,  and  of  the  conditions  which  are  essential 
to  its  Idea.  The  Church  Catholic  has  no  Theoretic  Creed  :  it 
is  no  exclusive  Depository  or  authoritative  Expositor  of  Absolute 
Truth.  Its  office  is  to  minister  to  a  Person,  rather  than  to  be  the 
Guardian  of  a  Creed :  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  true  Records 
of  the  Deeds  and  Words  of  the  Son  of  GOD  :  to  uphold  Him 
as  the  only  Truth  necessary  to  Life :  yea,  to  exhibit  the  Lord 
CHRIST  as  at  once  the  Divine  Ideal  of  Humanity  and  the  only 
adequate  Image  of  Godhead — as  the  one  central  solar  Light 
of  man's  Worship  and  man's  Destiny. 


11. 


Now  in  consequence  of  this  indefiniteness  of  the  Church  Catho- 
lic, its  not  having  completeness  as  a  whole,  nor  organisation 
which  admits  of  its  exercising  continual  influence  for  individual 
edification — its  very  magnitude  and  multiplicity  of  members 
rendering  it  unable  to  act  from  a  common  will  towards  a  common 
scheme  of  discipline — it  is  perhaps  even  theoretically  necessary 
that  it  should  be  subdivided  into  such  parts  as  may  admit  of  an 
organisation  calculated  to  be  a  discipline  for  individual  character. 
In  the  Idea  of  the  Universal  Church  any  limiting  conditions  of 
time  or  space  do  not  enter.  It  is  considered  merely  as  the  aggre- 


gate  of  baptised  persons  throughout  the  world  in  all  time,  having 
a  common  centre  of  union  in  a  point  without  itself.  It  might  be 
conceived  as  existing  essentially  without  any  continual  intercom- 
munion and  reciprocal  action  of  its  members  among  each  other.  At 
least  judging  by  observation  of  its  history  we  may  say  so,  in- 
asmuch as  it  never  has  been  otherwise  since  the  time  that  the 
expression  Catholic  could  bear  any  local  significance.  Once  indeed 
the  Church  of  CHRIST  was  a  sympathising  Whole,  during  the 
lifetime  of  our  Lord  and  a  little  after:  but  when  He,  its  Head, 
was  withdrawn  into  the  invisible,  and  the  members  began  to  expand 
and  to  multiply  immeasurably,  their  intercourse  and  reciprocal 
sympathies  were  of  necessity  proportionately  diminished,  till  at 
length  the  very  definiteness  of  the  Church's  form  grew  dim  and 
vanished  altogether,  leaving  however  as  it  disappeared  multiplied 
images  of  its  original,  each  an  element  and  a  type  of  the  whole. 
What  then  the  Church  was  in  its  earliest  state  but  could  not 
continue  to  be  long,  that  a  Particular  Church  should  be  constituted. 
It  must  be  grounded  on  the  assumption  of  a  Catholic  Church  of 
CHRIST,  and  be  formed  with  reference  to  its  acknowledgement  of 
Baptism  as  the  qualification  of  membership  :  it  must  acknowledge 
the  same  Head,  receive  the  same  Records,  and  be  governed  by 
the  same  Principles.  But  as  the  object  herein  desired  is  common 
action,  while  the  Church  Catholic  is  conversant  with  Principles 
alone,  each  Particular  Church  must  also  be  governed  by  Rules. 
Now  there  are  no  Rules  of  divine  revelation :  and  since  the 
essence  of  the  Church  is  equality  of  privilege  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  object  of  the  rules  is  only  the  edification  of  the 
members,  the  establishment  of  such  rules,  and  their  modification  or 
repeal,  cannot  justly  be  grounded  upon  any  thing  but  the  implied 
consent  of  the  Body.  While  therefore  the  Church  Catholic  is 
founded  on  Divine  Revelations  only,  and  is  therefore  as  unalterable 
as  they  are,  the  constitution  of  each  Particular  Church  may  and 
perhaps  must  be  different  and  changeable.  Thus  each  Particular 
Church  has  a  Catholic  Groundwork  and  a  Variable  Form :  the  hu- 
man needs  of  its  members  being  supplied  by  divine  provisions,  and 
their  social  sympathies  and  mutual  interaction  being  regulated  and 
adjusted  by  human  devices. 
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But  while  thus  in  every  Particular  Church  there  must  be  much 
organisation  which  is  not  directly  divine,  yet  no  such  Church  is 
in  its  Idea  more  essentially  a  society  of  this  world  than  is  the 
Church  Catholic :  For  still  each  of  such  Churches  is  a  Body  whose 
Life  is  from  Heaven,  and  whose  essential  organisation  is  according 
to  those  Catholic  Laws  which  itself  did  not  create  and  cannot 
change.  Its  aim  is  merely  to  provide  an  organisation  for  so  real- 
ising the  Principles  of  the  Church  Universal  as  to  make  them 
most  influential  on  individual  character.  It  has  no  independent 
aims  of  its  own :  it  has  no  additional  endowments.  It  has  no 
more  authority  by  divine  right  over  the  Faith  of  its  members 
than  the  Catholic  Church.  It  may  indeed  determine  and  define 
in  any  way  it  can  a  Theoretic  Creed,  and  may  ordain  whatever 
terms  of  membership  it  may  please  for  the  time  being :  but  its 
decisions  have  not  necessarily  anything  of  essential  sacredness  in 
them:  Its  office  in  this  respect  being  mainly  the  Tradition  of 
the  Catholic  Creed,  the  exhibition  of  the  Christian  Ideal :  and 
in  no  other  way  is  it  a  Teacher  of  Truth  than  as  a  Reverend 
Parent  may  be  to  a  Son,  or  a  Faithful  Witness  may  be  to  a 
seeker  after  Facts,  or  an  experienced  Guide  may  be  to  a  con- 
fiding Traveller.  And  generally  speaking,  it  can  enforce  by 
worldly  penalties  none  of  its  decrees :  the  utmost  that  it  can  do 
to  the  transgressors  of  its  Rules  is  to  exclude  them  from  its 
Communion.  In  fact  each  Particular  Church  is  a  spiritual  Re- 
public, having  only  conventional  limits  ;  a  voluntary  fellowship 
whose  functionaries  are  rather  its  Ministers  than  its  Magistrates, 
and  in  which  the  only  necessary  consequence  of  want  of  con- 
formity is  exclusion  from  privilege. 


iii. 

But  if  this  be  so — if  each  Particular  Church  may  be  differently 
constituted  and  its  constitution  be  variable  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  will  of  its  members,  so  far  at  least  as  shall 
be  accordant  with  its  primary  aims— can  there  be  unity  in  the 
Church  Catholic?  It  may  be  answered:  The  Unity  of  the 
Church  of  CHRIST  is  Unanimity,  not  Uniformity :  sameness  of 


privilege  and  of  relations,  not  of  discipline  or  of  organisation. 
The  Unanimity  of  each  Church  and  the  Intercommunion  of  jdlA  \  \ 
this  is  the  Idea  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church  Catholic.  And  this  ' 
is  something  far  other  and  more  than  an  universal  submission  to 
the  same  Authority,  or  universal  adoption  of  similar  Discipline. 
The  unity  of  a  Particular  Church  consists  in  all  its  members 
using  the  same  Discipline  and  joining  in  the  same  Worship.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  Universal  is  constituted  by  a  communion 
being  preserved  among  all  its  component  Churches ;  by  all  being 
erected  on  a  common  foundation  of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love ; 
and  by  all  being  alike  pervaded  by  that  HOLY  SPIRIT  without 
which  none  can  live  or  move  or  have  a  being.  The  Church  of 
CHRIST  need  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  One  because  made 
up  of  a  congregation  of  distinct,  though  not  altogether  indepen- 
dent, Churches  any  more  than  the  great  Family  of  Man  need 
be  so  regarded  because  made  up  of  a  congregation  of  diverse, 
though  consanguineous,  nations.  It  is  a  confederation  of  kindred 
states  rather  than  a  single  kingdom  constituted  by  the  subjugation 
of  many  to  the  dominion  of  one.  Indeed  the  only  Dominion 
aimed  at  in  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is  to  bow  down  the  spirit  of 
the  lofty  and  to  raise  up  the  spirit  of  the  lowly  to  one  common 
Standard — a  standard  not  earthly  and  fluctuating  but  one  that  is 
heaven-descended  and  in  unison  with  that  which  is  the  joyous 
life  of  GOD'S  unfallen  creation.  The  assimilation  of  the  minds  of 
men  to  that  mind  which  was  in  CHRIST  JESUS,  this  is  the  attainment 
in  it  of  all  that  is  essential  and  of  all  that  is  promised.  When  we 
speak  therefore  of  One  Holy  Catholic  Church,  it  is  not  meant  to  con- 
vey the  impression  of  one  vast  Spiritual  Kingdom  uniformly  organised 
throughout,  and  in  which  one  only  code  for  its  earthly  life  is  known. 
For  some  short  time  indeed  after  its  institution  the  terms  might 
have  been  justly  so  applied  :  but  the  rapidly  increasing  magnitude 
of  the  body  and  its  expansion  into  such  manifold  members  soon 
required  a  modification  of  the  meaning  attached  to  these  vague 
words — words,  however,  which  perhaps  are  even  now  better  adapt- 
ed than  any  others  to  express  the  peculiar  constitution  of  a  Society 
which  in  all  its  essential  Principles  and  Ordinances  and  Privileges 
is  of  universal  significance  and  application,  and  belongs  only  to  the 
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necessary  relations  between  the  Creator  and  the  Creature — the 
Redeemer  and  the  Redeemed — the  Sanctifier  and  the  Sanctified. 
For  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  consists  in  the  un- 
limited applicability  of  its  provisions  of  grace  ;  in  its  infallible 
adaptation  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  man  everywhere  and  always ; 
and  in  its  comprehending  within  its  circle  of  blessing  every  class 
and  every  variety  of  the  Great  Human  Family.  The  Oneness 
of  the  Church  is  constituted  by  its  having  but  one  invariable 
Law  and  the  same  conditions  of  membership  in  every  place  and 
in  every  age ;  by  its  acknowledging  everywhere  the  same  Head  and 
possessing  ever  the  same  means  of  Life,  and  incorporating  within 
itself  throughout  all  ages  innumerable  new  members  on  precisely 
the  same  principles  as  at  first.  And  we  speak  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  because  just  as  the  Jews  were  a  Holy  nation 
though  each  individual  was  unholy  and  the  majority  perhaps  un- 
believing, so  the  holiness  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  depends  not 
on  the  perfection  of  its  Members  but  on  that  of  its  Head ;  be- 
cause the  Company  of  the  Baptised  is,  as  the  Circumcised  Na- 
tion was,  in  special  covenant  with  GOD,  and  in  union  with  Him 
who  is  one  with  GOD  and  one  with  Man. 

And  is  this  but  a  spiritless  interpretation  of  these  ancient 
words  ?  Can  there  be  no  real  unity  because  there  is  none  formal  ? 
Surely  not:  That  which  is  may  not  be  seen,  and  that  which  is  seen 
may  only  seem  to  be.  Wherever  there  is  Love  there  is  Life.  If 
only  therefore  there  be  love  of  CHRIST  and  love  of  each  other 
among  Christians  it  need  not  be  that  there  is  no  Unity  because 
there  is  no  Uniformity,  any  more  than  because  there  is  variety  in 
the  forms  of  living  Nature  there  can  be  no  communion  of 
origin,  or  of  spirit,  or  of  end.  Is  there  not  throughout  Nature 
diffused  an  Energy  common  to  all  living  things  and  monopolised 
by  none — a  subtle  influence  of  Life  and  Growth  and  Renova- 
tion— invisible  indeed  and  even  unimaginable  but  still  existing — 
penetrating  everywhere  and  yet  nowhere  manifesting  itself  but 
in  its  effects — in  which  and  by  which  all  things  live  and  with- 
out which  all  would  die  for  ever?  And  does  not  this  Spirit 
give  unity  to  the  Universe  ?  And  may  not  then  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT  inhabiting  the  Church,  as  an  Atmosphere  a  Temple,  per- 


meate  perpetually  a  thousand  different  forms,  and  stamp  them 
all  with  a  common  Divinity?  Why  should  this  be  thought 
strange  ?  In  speaking  of  that  wherein  the  Visible  is  bat  a  faint 
revelation  of  the  Spiritual,  the  Actual  but  an  imperfect  Ideal, 
no  words  can  be  exact.  And  surely  the  Apparent  Church  is  not 
the  Real:  the  palpable  is  everywhere  but  the  Covering  of  the  spirit- 
ual. The  Visible  Church  is  only  as  a  Field  containing  Treasure; 
an  Inclosure  from  out  of  the  wilderness  of  the  world  in  which 
amidst  thorns  are  growing  up  Trees  of  Righteousness  the  plant- 
ing of  the  LOUD  ;  the  Nursery  wherein  spirits  of  just  men  are 
making  progress  through  Discipline  to  Perfection.  At  present 
it  is  but  an  assemblage  of  Good  and  Bad — of  all  who  do  but 
profess  themselves  followers  of  JESUS  CHRIST  and  are  content 
to  bear  His  name — a  heterogeneous  multitudinous  mass  out  of 
which  hereafter  the  Great  Head  of  all  will  select  the  elements  of 
'his  True  Church  which  shall  be  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

When  speaking  therefore  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  in  the 
abstract  we  speak  of  it  not  according  to  its  appearance  but 
according  to  its  essence,  Faith  making  the  Idea  translucent  through 
the  Form.  And  doubtless  that  which  is  now  only  believed  shall 
one  day  be :  every  anomaly  shall  disappear,  every  disorder  shall 
for  ever  vanish,  and  all  who  while  surnamed  by  the  name  of 
CHRIST  have  departed  from  iniquity,  shall  reassemble  without 
admixture  of  evil  and  constitute  forevermore  the  concordant 
Family  of  GOD.  But  till  then,  we  must  be  content  with  hum- 
bler visions,  and  learn  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  tares  growing 
with  the  wheat,  lest  in  our  impatient  zeal  we  should  incur  a 
rebuke  which  will  not  fall  the  lighter  from  our  having  been  warned 
of  it  before,  Let  both  grow  together  till  the  Harvest.  Con- 
sidering the  Visible  Church  as  only  the  Garment  of  CHRIST'S 
mystical  Body  we  must  be  satisfied  for  a  while  with  striving 
that  if  it  must  be  particoloured  it  shall  at  least  be  whole — 
that  it  shall  be  without  rent  though  it  may  not  be  seamless : 
and  then  comfort  ourselves  with  patient  anticipation  of  that 
great  day  of  the  Restitution  of  all  things  when  we  are  assured 
that  at  least  what  it  clothes  shall  be  presented  unto  GOD  without 
spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing. 
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And  though  these  views  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church  may  not 
be  so  definite  as  we  could  desire  for  our  comfort,  yet  perhaps  they 
are  the  most  so  that  a  calm  view  of  its  history  will  allow  us  to 
entertain.  And  still  there  is  much  for  our  consolation  and  en- 
couragement in  the  thought  which  these  views  equally  recognise 
with  any  other,  namely,  that  all  our  fellowchristians  in  every  age 
however  seeming  different  from  ourselves  have  ever  alike  been 
signed  with  the  same  Cross  and  have  ever  drunk  of  the  same 
Cup  and  eaten  of  the  same  Bread.  Surely  we  here,  too,  may 
see  how  different  are  members  of  CHRIST'S  Church,  baptised  into 
His  Name  and  observing  His  Ordinances  and  encompassed  by 
His  Spirit,  from  the  less  privileged  world:  and  each  time  we 
share  His  gifts  afresh  we  may  feel  our  Lord  fulfilling  in 
ourselves  His  promise  that  His  Church  shall  last  while  the 
world  endures.  All  feelings  of  solitariness  or  of  peculiar  misery 
are  thus  too  removed :  all  thought  that  we  are  harassed  by 
a  struggle  which  none  others  have  felt,  or  oppressed  with 
a  burthen  which  none  others  have  borne :  and  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  same  afflictions  with  which  we  are  tried  have 
been  the  lot  of  ten  times  ten  thousand  others,  and  that  these 
have  overcome  them  all  through  the  very  same  strength  which 
is  ministered  to  ourselves.  And  since  at  best  we  are  but 
Pilgrims  upon  earth,  shall  it  be  said  that  it  is  no  comfort  and 
no  j°y  to  feel  oneself  one  of  a  mighty  Company  each  cheering 
the  other  by  common  sympathies  and  all  cheating  the  wilderness 
of  its  weariness  by  joint  converse  and  united  song  ?  Surely  we 
thus  get  rid  of  all  distressing  sense  of  individual  waywardness  or 
weakness,  in  the  consciousness  of  multitudinous  worship.  We 
feel  ourselves  in  fellowship  with  those  who  throughout  all  ages 
and  countries  have  offered  up  the  same  prayers  and  praises  to 
the  same  Father  through  the  same  Saviour  with  ourselves — as 
if  we  already  formed  a  portion  of  that  mysterious  innumerable 
multitude  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  peoples  and  tongues 
which  shall  one  day  stand  before  GOD'S  throne  in  Heaven — 
as  in  fact  a  portion  of  a  Great  Train  extending  from  JESUS  and 
His  Twelve  at  Jerusalem  to  the  same  Twelve  around  their  Master's 
Throne  judging  the  many  Tribes  of  the  spiritual  Israel. 
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IV. 

The  Idea,  then,  of  the  aim  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
CHKIST  and  of  its  unity  will  justify  us  in  supposing  that  one 
scheme  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  is  not  necessary  to  be  es- 
tablished universally  throughout  the  Churches  of  CHEIST  :  but 
rather  that  the  Constitution  of  each  Particular  Church  was  in- 
tended to  be  left  to  be  framed  according  as  the  intelligence  of  its 
members  might  suggest.  In  this  case  Church  Government  will 
rest  upon  the  necessity  for  Law  and  Order  in  any  society — upon 
men's  sense  of  their  needs,  and  that  ordinary  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  which  gives  us  both  the  understanding  and  the  means 
to  supply  them.  There  is  hence  no  necessity  for  the  supposition 
of  any  special  revelation  from  GOD  :  no  need  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  sacredness  into  the  primitive  details  of  ecclesiastical 
arrangements.  In  all  societies  equally  Order  is  essential :  j 
indeed  Organisation  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a  living 
and  growing  Body,  such  as  is  the  Church.  All  the  principles  ' 
upon  which  Order  is  founded  and  upheld  in  a  civil  Society  hold  | 
good  in  an  ecclesiastical:  and  as  the  fact  that  political  govern- 
ments of  all  kinds  have  equally  secured  the  obedience  of  the 
governed  and  the  stability  of  the  state  is  a  sufficient  reply  to 
the  assertion  that  Divine  Prescription  alone  is  an  adequate  ground 
of  Civil  Power,  so  analogously  may  it  be  argued  ecclesiastically 
against  any  theory  which  would  introduce  Necessity  as  a  reason 
for  the  hypothesis  of  an  exclusively  authoritative  organisation. 

And  why  should  this  be  considered  an  unsafe  or  insufficient 
foundation  for  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  government  ?  Is  it 
dishonouring  Christianity  to  believe  that  its  power  over  men  is 
such  when  heartily  received  that  it  can  teach  them  to  understand 
their  real  wants  and,  with  the  aids  of  GOD'S  Grace  vouchsafed 
abundantly,  to  provide  for  them?  Is  it  laying  so  very  sandy 
a  foundation  for  Church  Government  to  rest  upon  to  say  that 
it  is  mainly  built  on  that  felt  necessity  for  the  existence  of  Order 
and  Law  which  pervades  every  class  of  intelligent  creatures  and 
which  is  strong  enough  to  bind  in  enduring  fellowship  vast  societies 
of  men  who  acknowledge  nothing  but  its  usefulness  ?  Shall  it 
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be  said  that  a  congregation  of  Christian  men — each  of  whom  by 
Baptism  has  been  incorporated  into  mystic  union  with  a  living 
LORD  and  whose  spirit  is  linked  to  His  by  bonds  which,  though 
light   as  air,   are   stronger  far  than   links   of   iron — shall   it   be 
said   that   men   whose   law   can    only  be  fulfilled  by   Love  and 
whose  vows  of  holy  humbleness  are  perpetually  renewed  to  their 
Brethren   over  the  memorials  of  the  Death    of    their   common 
Saviour — shall  it  be  said  that  these   men  require  special  Reve- 
lations from  GOD  before  they   can   be   induced  to   submit   to  a 
government  far  lighter  than  that  which  men  without  their  mo- 
tives and  without  their  hopes  submit  to  daily  from  a  sense  of 
personal    advantage    and    general    good  ?       What !    and    really 
shall  it  be  told  us  that  to  recognise  in  its  fulness  the  Sanctity 
of  Law — to  put  faith  in  the  self-evidencing  Divinity  of  Order — 
to  rely  on  the  sufficiency  of  Human  Obligations   as   a   founda- 
tion for  social  subordination — that  this  is  to  take  lower  ground 
;   than  they  do  who  with  an  apparent  infidelity   as   to  both   the 
natural   ordinances   of    GOD'S   Providence    and   the   supernatural 
influences  of  His  Spirit,  place  more  confidence  in  the  virtue  of 
a  half-discovered   relic   of    a  positive    commandment,    or    in    a 
subtle  inference  from  a  much  disputed  text,  or  in  an  antiquarian 
interpretation   of    a  primitive   precedent?      What!     is    nothing 
binding  but  that  which  is  written?     Is  nothing  to  be  appealed 
to  but  that  which  can  be  pointed  at?      Surely  if  the  Christian 
church  be  a  divinely-ordained  provision  for  the  wants  of  man's 
proper  nature  its  aims  and  its  spirit  must  be  discoverable  by  the 
humble  and  the  thoughtful:  and  that  aim  and  that  spirit  must 
be  influential  enough  on  the  divinely-influenced  intellect  of  man 
to  enable  him  to  realise  a  worldly  constitution  for  it  adequate 
to  his  needs.     And  if  this  be  so,  then  GOD'S  way  of  dealing  with 
man  is  not  to  be  prodigal  of  special  Revelations  where  the  due 
exercise  of  Reason  and  of  Conscience  (those  Ambassadors  from 
Himself  already  resident  in  the  heart  of  man — those  Heavenly 
Lights  lighting  every  man  on  his  coming  into  the  world)  may  be 
adequate  to  suggest  or  to  sanction  every  requisite  for  his  wellbeing. 
Nay,  it  is  one  of  the  most  observable  things  in  the  history  of 
men  how  GOD  effects  His  own  purposes  to  bless  them  through 
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their  own  instrumentality  mainly,  even  when  the  minds  of  men 
are  in  unconscious  passiveness  or  even  in  deliberate  opposition 
to  His  will.  And  shall  He  do  otherwise  when  he  deals  with  the 
hearts  of  Adopted  Children,  with  those  whose  eyes  are  ever  turned 
to  Him  with  humble  acknowledgement  that  from  Him  alone  can 
come  all  their  help,  and  who  ever  implore  Him  for  His  Son's  sake 
to  enable  them  to  do  His  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven  ? 

v. 

But  it  may  be  said,  If  ecclesiastical  government  be  not  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  divine  command  nor  one  general  outline  of 
it  even  be  universally  obligatory,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church  be 
not  incompatible  with  a  great  variety  of  differently  organised 
Churches — is  there  not  encouragement  to  disunion  and  division 
in  a  Church,  and  how  can  Schism  be  shown  to  be  Sin?  It  is 
answered :  Here  again  as  almost  everywhere  on  the  Principles  of 
these  Pages  no  such  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  shall  pre- 
vent those  from  erring  who  are  careless  about  doing  so,  but  only 
certainly  such  as  may  point  those  towards  the  truth  who  are 
desirous  of  finding  it.  Perhaps  there  is  no  abstract  limit  to  be 
assigned  to  the  legitimate  varieties  of  Christian  Churches.  The 
boundaries  of  a  Church  are  apparently  conventional.  But  this 
may  be  said  :  That  all  unreasonable  disunion — all  Disunion  which 
is  a  mere  element  of  Dissolution — GOD  will  judge :  all  Division 
which  is  a  breach  of  the  Law  of  Love  is  Sin.  There  is  no 
truth  presenting  itself  with  greater  clearness  to  the  understand- 
ing— none  appealing  with  more  authority  to  the  conscience — 
than  that  Disorder  is  displeasing  to  GOD.  Order  is  Heaven's 
First  Law :  and  its  contrary  is  so  unnatural  with  ourselves 
that  every  sickness  or  disease  of  body  even  is  called  a  Dis- 
order. Are  we  not  told  that  GOD  is  a  GOD  of  Order  equally 
as  of  Truth — that  He  is  no  more  the  Approver  of  Confusion 
than  of  Error  in  the  Churches  of  the  Saints  ?  And  hence  that 
it  is  as  much  an  obligation  upon  us  that  all  things  should  be 
done  decently  as  it  is  that  all  things  should  be  done  sincerely  ?  It 
requires  no  superiority  of  intellect  to  perceive  that  the  Universe 
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is  the  subject  of  Law :  that  all  things  around  us  are  governed 
by  inflexible  principles  which  it  is  misery  to  violate  or  neglect. 

We  see  that  the  dispensation  under  which  we  live  is  one  of 
Degree :  a  continuous  Series  :  an  interdependent  complex  System 
in  which  the  preservation  of  a  true  relation  to  all  other  things  is 
at  once  the  means  and  essence  of  Goodness  and  of  Happiness,  and 
subordination  and  obedience  and  selfadjustment  are  the  indispen- 
sable conditions  of  Liberty.  This  is  so  obviously  and  invariably  in 
the  material  world  and  in  the  case  of  civil  and  ordinary  life  :  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  ecclesiastical  society  should 
be  an  exception.  Surely  needless  dissent  from  established  order 
in  any  case  requires  no  special  prohibition :  It  must  be  an  act 
of  insanity  rather  than  of  errour  :  and  is  at  once  condemned 
by  every  argument  and  feeling  which  can  have  weight  with  a 
rational  as  well  as  with  a  Christian  mind.  Whatever  is  mere 
rebellion  against  law,  Insurrection  against  authority,  the  indul- 
gence of  wilfulness,  the  setting  up  of  the  worldly  interests  of  self 
against  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  society — this  needs  no  other 
voice  from  heaven  to  teach  us  that  it  is  Sin  than  that  which 
already  speaks  to  us  from  within,  proclaiming  that  want  of  Re- 
verence for  Order  is  closely  akin  to  want  of  Reverence  for  Truth. 

Besides,  every  participation  in  the  benefits  conferred  by  a 
particular  order  of  things  already  established  implies  a  certain 
obligation  to  obedience  in  the  parties  so  participating,  sufficient 
at  least  to  throw  the  burden  of  proving  necessity  for  separation 
on  those  who  separate.  As  when  a  political  society  has  grown 
up  under  one  form  no  one  would  be  considered  justified  in  re- 
belling against  it  from  any  mere  impulse  of  caprice,  or  by  any 
modes  inconsistent  with  its  fundamental  constitution  and  aims 
but  must  in  order  to  be  justified  in  his  refusal  of  obedience  be 
manifestly  seeking  a  nobler  end  by  as  noble  means,  or  at  least  the 
general  good  by  unselfish  means ;  so  also  in  the  case  of  a  Church. 
The  fact  of  any  order  of  things  being  established  and  being  not 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
ultimate  aims  of  the  Church,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  that  order  to 
respectful  obedience :  and  those  who  would  resist  constituted 
ecclesiastical  authorities  must  show  cause  for  such  resistance 
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which  shall  acquit  them  before  the  Law  of  Conscience  of  unworthy 
aims,  and  engage  if  not  the  judgement  at  least  the  sympathy  of 
the  Society  they  leave. 

It  is  not  denied,  however,  that  under  this  view — the  view, 
namely,  of  ecclesiastical  government  being  not  a  matter  of  special 
sacredness — there  might  have  been  actually,  and  there  must  have 
been  theoretically,  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  limits  of  obedience 
before  any  order  was  established  firmly ;  and  also  in  the  case  of 
new  Churches  now.  But  practically  and  historically  there  was 
not  and  there  is  not  any.  In  the  case  of  the  first  Churches 
a  supplementary  provision  was  divinely  vouchsafed  in  the  in- 
spiration and  plenary  authority  of  the  Apostles  and  in  their 
power  of  communicating  miraculous  gifts  to  those  whom  they 
appointed  which  qualified  the  original  governors  for  their  office 
beyond  all  competition :  and  in  the  case  of  new  Churches  in 
later  days  they  all,  generally  speaking,  must  be  the  offspring  of 
elder  ones,  and  therefore  be  bound  at  their  birth  to  receive  a 
Traditional  Discipline  till  they  are  able  to  supplant  it  by  a  better. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  this  view  will  not  hold  because  the 
Churches  of  this  age  have  not  formally  delegated  their  authority 
or  consented  to  their  own  constitution,  it  may  be  answered,  The 
analogy  of  civil  government  is  also  illustrative  here :  for  neither 
have  the  present  members  of  the  various  political  communities  of 
the  world  formed  their  own  constitutions,  and  yet  the  first  business 
of  every  man  is  not  to  refuse  them  obedience  until  they  are 
reformed.  Every  man  of  the  present  generation  came  into 
existence  under  certain  obligations  to  his  fellows  which,  if  they 
do  not  interfere  with  obligations  he  is  under  to  his  GOD, 
he  is  obviously  bound  to  perform,  on  the  simple  ground  of 
gratitude  for  protection  when  helpless.  And  on  similar  grounds 
wherever  any  one  has  been  educated  under  a  lawful  ecclesiastical 
government,  every  wilful  resistance  to  the  powers  which  be  in 
it  is  plainly  sinful :  nay,  if  ministers  of  a  heathen  state  have 
been  pronounced  on  inspired  authority  ministers  of  GOD,  and 
that  he  who  resists  any  lawful  ordinance  of  man  resists  an  ordinance 
of  GOD,  surely  he  who  refuses  allegiance  to  any  powers  not  manifest- 
ly unchristian  which  be  in  a  church  into  membership  with  which  he 
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has  from  infancy  been  incorporated,  does  much  more  resist  an  or- 
dinance of  GOD,  and  his  folly  and  his  danger  are  the  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  interests  endangered  in  the  one  case  are 
greater  than  they  are  in  the  other. 

And  there  is  this  additional  consideration  which  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  Schism: 
namely,  that  one  great  aim  of  a  Christian  Church  is  to  extend 
itself,  and  one  great  means  of  doing  this  seems  pointed  out  to  us 
by  our  LORD  himself  as  being  the  presentation  of  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  Spiritual  Unity  as  might  be  attractive  to  all  who 
behold  it.  Now  Schism  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  spirit  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  has  ever  been  found 
in  fact  to  present  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  production  of  that 
impressiveness  of  the  Christian  Church  upon  the  world  which 
would  be  so  great  a  blessing.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
as  it  certainly  always  has  been  one  of  the  most  forcible,  obstacles 
to  the  reception  of  Christianity  by  unbelievers,  the  want  of  con- 
cord among  Christians :  and  perchance  it  is  so  now. 

And  if  these  positions  be  true,  neither  weakness  nor  disorder  is 
introduced  into  the  arguments  for  ecclesiastical  authority,  nor 
Schism  for  ecclesiastical  forms'  sake  in  any  way  sanctioned,  by 
resting  its  claims  primarily  on  natural  fitness  and  on  established 
usage.  On  the  very  contrary,  those  claims  appear  strengthened 
by  the  consideration  that  government  is  not  a  matter  of  essential 
sacredness  but  only  important  as  it  is  beneficial,  and  that  Schism 
is  justifiable  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  higher  interests  than  those  with 
which  it  interferes.  For  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  acknowledged 
that  forms  are  indifferent  deviations  from  those  forms  must  be 
unnecessary:  or  at  least  in  the  same  measure  that  details  are 
considered  unimportant  the  range  will  be  wide  between  the 
point  of  doubtfulness  and  that  of  secession.  A  sound  mind 
and  healthy  conscience  will  not  consider  many  things  accidentally 
unlawful  which  are  substantially  indifferent.  Schism  on  such 
grounds  will  only  then  take  place  when  conscientiousness  de- 
generates into  self-will  and  integrity  hardens  into  obstinacy.  And 
it  must  be  remembered,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  that 
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the  Principles  of  these  Pages  only  contemplate  the  case  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  finding  what  is  right  and  doing 
what  is  best;  who  are  anxious  to  discern  not  how  they  may 
transgress  with  impunity  but  how  to  avoid  transgression  even 
through  ignorance;  and  who  would  consider  any  surrender  of 
their  own  temporal  rights  or  privileges  a  sacrifice  most  cheer- 
fully to  be  made  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  that  Holy  Brotherhood  which  they  regard  as  the 
Mystic  Body  of  their  Redeemer  and  their  Lord. 


VI. 

And  if  with  the  view  already  presented  of  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  general  be  connected  correct 
notions  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  authority  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Officers,  we  should  gain  perhaps  more  adequate  views 
than  otherwise  of  this  matter  of  Schism. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  Church  of  CHRIST  there 
is  no  magistracy,  only  a  ministry.  This  difference  must  above  all 
things  be  kept  in  mind.  The  Church  Catholic  or  any  Particular 
Church  being  essentially  a  spiritual  Republic,  and  a  body  in  which 
no  worldly  distinctions  are  in  any  way  even  recognised,  does 
not  admit  of  any  functionaries  corresponding  to  those  of  any 
society  of  this  world.  The  Church  Catholic,  however,  has  even 
no  Ministers :  because  as  has  been  said  it  has  no  organisation 
as  a  whole  on  earth-^no  common  will  acting  towards  a  common 
object.  The  apostles  were  the  only  persons  who  ever  have  had 
a  Catholic  Commission :  who  ever  were  ministers  of  CHRIST 
emphatically  and  as  such  Rulers  of  the  Church.  And  this  they 
were  because  their  Commission  was  to  found  the  Church  and  not 
to  represent  it :  to  be  its  legislative  rather  than  its  executive 
body:  and  because  they  were  inspired  with  something  to 
reveal,  and  gifted  with  something  to  impart,  which  no  other 
than  they  have  ever  had :  and  these  things  make  so  great  a 
difference  between  their  case  and  that  of  all  others  as  to 
render  them  no  irnitable  precedents  for  any  succeeding  age. 
In  this  sense  they  have  had,  and  can  have,  no  Successors. 
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Any  man  now  distinguished  from  his  fellows  in  the  Church  of 
CHRIST  is  necessarily  but  the  officer  of  a  Particular  Church,  and 
he  is  in  no  way  necessarily  different  from  any  other  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church  beyond  the  limits  of  that  Church.  And 
of  his  office  in  this,  the  Idea  is  very  simple.  He  is  character- 
istically only  the  Representative  of  its  Authority  and  the  Ex- 
iecutive  of  its  Will.  He  has  not  necessarily  any  power  to  Rule, 
or  any  authority  to  Teach.  Indeed  in  a  Christian  Church  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Rule  in  a  civil  society:  for  there  is  no 
power  in  it  to  enforce  obedience  but  only  to  rebuke  disobedience : 
no  power  to  punish  but  only  to  exclude.  The  subjects  with 
which  the  Christian  Church  is  conversant  and  its  aims  have  the 
least  possible  to  do  with  the  exercise  of  Power :  most  only 
with  far  subtler  influences,  with  Love  and  Sympathy  and  mutual 
Help.  It  is  a  Brotherhood  of  Worshippers;  and  neither  with 
Brotherhood  nor  with  Worship  has  Government  any  necessary, 
much  less  any  primary,  connexion.  Service  not  Rule  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Christian  Honour.  He  is  the  greatest  in  the  Church 
that  serves  the  readiest.  This  is  the  new  standard  of  CHRIST'S 
Gospel:  this  is  the  new  spirit  of  CHRIST'S  Commandment.  The 
-officers,  then,  of  a  Christian  Church  are  simply  a  body  of  men 
who  are  willing  to  become  their  Brethren's  ministers — to  take 
upon  themselves  additional  labours  and  responsibilities  for  their 
Brethren's  benefit  which  they  are  not  bound  otherwise  than 
through  Love  to  perform.  And  the  characteristics  of  a  Christian 
Minister,  ideally  considered,  are  humility  and  kindness  and  self- 
denial.  The  whole  worth  and  significance  of  his  service  is  that 
it  be  done  for  the  society's  sake  and  not  for  his  own.  Having 
no  interests  to  seek  but  some  to  renounce ;  finding  his  wages 
mainly  in  his  work ;  denying  himself  for  the  sake  of  others,  and 
desiring  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister ;  superiour  to 
his  Brethren  only  because  more  like  his  Lord,  and  honourable 
only  in  virtue  of  his  humbleness — such  is  a  Christian  minister. 
He  is  not  an  authoritative  Teacher.  He  can  be  only  what 
any  member  of  the  Church  may  be,  a  Reciter  of  a  received 
Symbol ;  an  Expositor,  according  to  his  own  natural  and  spiritual 
perceptions  of  their  significance,  of  Oracles  which  are  not  ne- 
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cessarily  any  clearer  to  him  than  to  his  neighbours.  In  Christ- 
ianity indeed  there  is  little  to  be  taught :  its  prime  solicitude  is 
not  Knowledge  but  Worship  :  and  thus  a  Christian  minister's  office 
is  especially  simple,  requiring  self-denial  and  humility  more  than 
any  preeminence  of  intellectual  attainments ;  a  readiness  to  serve 
and  to  endure  more  than  any  ability  to  legislate  or  to  rule. 

Now  if  to  be  thus  the  Representative  of  a  Church  in  all  its 
formal  acts  be  the  essential  significance  of  Ecclesiastical  Office^if 
Service  and  not  Rule  be  its  characteristic  spirit — and  if  Autho- 
ritative Teaching  be  not  even  its  necessary  accompaniment — then 
our  views  of  the  nature  of  Schism  must  be  considerably  more 
distinct  than  otherwise. 

For  viewed  relatively  to  the  Representative  portion  of  his 
office  the  matter  would  seem  to  stand  thus.  The  whole  signifi- 
cance of  Representation  lies  in  the  acts  done  being  in  supposed 
correspondence  to  the  will,  and  in  virtue  of  the  delegated  autho- 
rity, of  the  Body  for  which  they  are  done.  A  self-constituted 
representative  of  any  society  is  in  its  very  enunciation  an 
absurdity,  and  the  appointment  of  some  necessarily  implies  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  from  the  performance  of  the  same  office.  \ 
If  therefore  a  society,  through  the  usual  organs  by  which  it  ex- 
presses its  will,  signifies  no  desire  to  avail  itself  of  services 
tendered  to  it  or  to  accept  them  only  on  certain  conditions, 
surely  they  who  tender  such  services  but  are  unwilling  to  comply 
with  such  conditions,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  remain  in  their 
private  station.  To  set  up  servant  for  a  society  which  perseve- 
ringly  declines  one's  good  offices  would  appear  no  mean  mark  of 
absurdity ;  while  to  attempt  to  form  a  new  society  within  the  old 
one  or  out  of  it  in  order  merely  to  indulge  a  passion  for  ministry 
would  seem  to  partake  also  somewhat  of  the  character  of  wicked- 
ness. A  man  who  takes  upon  himself  to  represent  any  society 
(and  therefore  a  Church)  without  the  expressed  or  implied  consent 
of  its  members  is  at  least  a  presumptuous  individual  whose  pre- 
tensions need  not  be  treated  with  any  deference  or  received  with 
any  encouragement ;  for  he  attempts  thus  to  usurp  a  power  which 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  whole  body  to  delegate  :  and  if  he  per- 
severes in  attempting  to  thrust  himself  into  any  station  of  authority 
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he  becomes  not  only  presumptuous  but  mischievous,  and  is  a 
schismatic  whose  conduct  can  be  justified  by  nothing  but  an 
immediate  divine  commission,  to  which  case  no  ordinary  argu- 
ments will  apply. 

If  again  Service  be  taken  as  the  characteristic  spirit  of  eccles- 
iastical office — a  service  having  no  wages  in  this  world — then  a 
large  class  of  feelings  relating  to  self-gratification  which  would 
seem  generally  connected  with  Schism  are  withdrawn.  For  in 
this  case  Self-denial  is  implied  and  Self-seeking  is  excluded.  In 
being  a  Servant  there  is  nothing  in  itself  which  is  naturally 
desirable.  And  where  there  is  little  temptation  there  will  be  little 
sin.  Most  unquestionably  the  offices  of  Christian  Churches  have 
oftenest  been  eagerly  sought,  and  perhaps  now  ever  will  be,  not- 
withstanding their  tenure  so  obviously  implying  Service.  But 
has  this  ever  been  the  case  with  the  meekest  and  the  humblest, 
the  truest  patterns  of  the  Christian  character  ?  Have  these  ever 
pushed  their  pretensions  on  a  society,  and  when  they  have  not 
been  accepted,  have  they  ever  solely  in  consequence  become  the 
founders  of  a  sect  ?  Surely  it  has  ever  been,  and  ever  must  be, 
the  case  with  a  true  Christian  that  instead  of  striving  for  any  seat 
in  the  Church  which  should  distinguish  him  from  his  Brethren 
against  their  will,  it  is  with  trembling  that  he  will  occupy  even 
that  which  is  raised  but  a  little.  No :  it  is  with  men  of  quite  a 
different  class  that  ecclesiastical  office  has  been  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion. And  the  reason  of  such  ambition  has  been  that  no  society 
of  Christians  has  ever  been  entirely  a  society  of  the  next  world 
as  to  its  Rewards :  and  it  has  been  the  admixture  of  this  world's 
advantages — of  Honour  and  Power  and  Gain — which  has  made 
that  an  object  of  ambition  which  naturally  is  one  merely  of  cheer- 
ful acquiescence  .and  of  Christian  self-sacrifice.  And  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  more  we  modify  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical 
office  the  more  we  must  modify  also  our  notions  of  the  nature  of 
ecclesiastical  Schism. 

And  so  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  Teaching.  This  never 
can  be  a  cause  of  Schism  where  it  is  not  a  subject  of  mono- 
poly. Now  according  to  the  Principles  of  these  Pages  authorita- 
tive Teaching  is  not  a  primary  aim  of  a  Church,  much  less  a 
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distinctive  function  of  a  Minister  of  a  Church:  Any  one  may 
teach  his  neighbour  what  he  can  of  what  he  himself  believes  : 
and  if  every  one  would  do  this  there  would  be  little  need  of 
Ministerial  Teaching.  Indeed  this  mutual  Teaching,  and  Help 
in  every  way,  would  seem  of  the  very  essence  of  Church  com- 
munion. A  Christian  Qhurch  was  not  intended  to  be  a  Body 
consisting  of  Teachers  and  Taught,  Rulers  and  Ruled ;  not  one  in 
which  there  should  be  a  Head  of  gold  and  Feet  of  clay :  but  rather 
one  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  through  every  joint,  ac- 
cording to  the  effectual  working  of  a  nourishment  supplied  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  to  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love. 

Now  perhaps  history  will  warrant  the  assertion,  that  it  has  not 
been  about  that  which  enters  into  this  Idea  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Christian  Church  that  Schism  has  generally  arisen,  but 
about  that  which  is  a  perversion  of  it.  The  converting  the  primary 
character  of  ecclesiastical  functionaries  from  one  requiring  self- 
abasement  to  one  tempting  ambition,  and  the  restricting  to  the 
ministerial  order  the  Right  of  Teaching — these  perhaps  it  will  be 
found  have  been  the  most  frequent  occasions  of  Schism  in  the 
Churches  of  CHRIST.  And  these  things  would  seem  to  be  not  only 
not  included  in  the  primary  idea  of  the  function  of  a  minister  of 
a  Church,  but  remarkable  deviations  from  it.  If  the  Churches  of 
CHRIST  had  kept  more  closely  to  their  Ideal  constitution,  Schism 
would  have  been  so  unnecessary  that  it  must  have  been  rare :  if 
they  would  return  towards  it  the  consequence  might  be  the  same. 

And  if  these  things  be  so,  it  may  then  be  justly  repeated  that 
by  considering  the  basis  of  Church  government  as  not  of  immediate 
Divine  appointment,  but  only  as  the  product  of  the  enlightened 
intelligence  of  Christian  men  applied  to  satisfy  the  wants  which  they 
have  been  awakened  to  feel — as  implying  a  dutiful  reverence  for 
Apostolic  example  rather  than  an  uninquiring  imitation  of  Apostolic 
prescription — the  obligation  to  general  conformity  is  in  no  degree 
weakened  :  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  and  consistently  shown 
that  he  who  dissents  from  what  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  formal 
constitution  of  a  Christian  Church  must  be  guilty  of  selfwill  and 
pride  and  presumption,  which,  be  it  remembered,  are  equally  sins 
with  the  directest  violations  of  positive  commandments. 
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But  while  those  who  wilfully  refuse  obedience,  or  originate  divi- 
sion, in  an  established  Church  on  grounds  of  merely  ecclesiastical 
forms,  may  thus  be  ordinarily  considered  as  sinful,  yet  there  may 
be  many  cases  in  which  Schism  may  be  only  very  ambiguously 
Sin.  While  it  is  emphatically  asserted  that  a  certain  measure  of 
obedience  to  any  Law  which  he  may  find  himself  under  is  a  pri- 
mary obligation  of  man,  there  often  may  be  cases  in  which 
Resistance  is  a  deeper  law  of  Order  than  Obedience :  in  which 
the  meek  man  may  justly  be  a  stirrer  up  of  strife ;  and  the  con- 
tention be  so  sharp  between  Brethren  as  to  justify  separation.  In 
fact  Separation  may  be  in  particular  cases  as  much  a  Duty  as  in 
general  it  is  a  Sin.  It  may  be  the  foreseen  germ  of  a  better  order  ; 
the  wise  preventive  of  a  total  dissolution.  Undoubtedly  a  par- 
ticular act  of  Schism  may  have  all  the  guilt  and  folly  that  any 
act  can  have,  and  every  Schism  is  a  present  mischief;  but  on 
general  grounds  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convince  a  man  of  sin, 
as  a  disturber  of  order,  who  insists  and  believes  that  he  is  agitating 
for  the  very  sake  of  order — an  order  which  others  indeed  may  not 
be  able  hitherto  to  see  but  which  it  may  be  his  mission  to  manifest. 
It  were  safest  perhaps  to  say,  that  the  degree  of  sin  attached  to 
the  disturbance  of  an  existing  order  is  in  exactly  the  inverse 
proportion  to  its  assumed  necessity  for  the  general  good.  As  far 
as  the  individual  is  concerned,  if  it  be  indeed  the  deliberate  dictate 
of  a  conscience  enlightened  by  the  aid  of  every  attainable  means 
and  void  of  all  taint  of .  self-seeking,  it  is  an  act  that  needs  no 
vindication.  It  is  at  once  the  exercise  of  a  Right  and  the  per- 
formance of  a  Duty  :  for  every  Christian  man  is  bound  to  attempt 
to  realise  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself  the  highest  good  he 
knows  of ;  and  no  man  is  called  to  peril  his  interests  for  eternity 
in  order  merely  to  avoid  a  possible  but  uncertain  evil  to  others — 
an  evil  which  he  knows  can  be  overruled  and  transformed  into 
a  blessing  by  their  Father  and  his  :  nor  can  any  sense  of  benefits 
received  from  a  particular  order  of  things  be  considered  of  itself  as 
a  sufficient  inducement  in  such  case  for  conformity,  because  nothing 
can  warrant  a  man  paying  a  debt  of  earthly  gratitude  out  of  the 
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treasure  which  he  has  laid  up  in  heaven.  The  price  is  immeasur- 
ably disproportionate  to  the  obligation.  It  doubtless  is  true  that  in 
all  cases  of  mere  temporal  interest  there  ought  to  be  a  surrender  of 
individual  will  to  the  body  collective  when  attempts  at  Reforma- 
tion are  unsuccessful :  but  in  questions  involving  spiritual  interests 
the  case  is  considerably  altered.  Wheresoever  allegiance  to  CHRIST  i 
is  believed  to  be  compromised  by  conformity  to  the  prescriptions 
of  those  who  are  but  fellow-servants  of  His  with  ourselves,  there 
a  higher  obligation  is  introduced  than  any  merely  social  one. 
Reverence  for  the  Divine  supersedes  respect  for  the  human ;  the 
glory  of  GOD  must  take  precedence  of  mere  goodwill  to  men ; 
and  Secession  thus  becomes  the  mildest  assertion  of  Right  and 
the  best  means  for  the  restoration  of  Peace. 

And  again  :  Schism  may  be  defined  as  ecclesiastical  Rebellion. 
Now  reverting  to  the  analogy  of  civil  government  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, that  a  state  of  separation  may  be  justifiable  while  the  act 
of  schism  which  caused  it  may  not  have  been  so.  If  the  original 
act  of  secession  or  rebellion  were  absolutely  unjust  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  the  sin  of  it  need  be  transmitted  even  to 
the  third  or  fourth  generation,  though  the  evil  of  it  may  be 
unto  the  latest.  Indeed  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  Sin  it  is 
not  transmissible.  Evil  may  be  necessarily  hereditary,  Sin  cannot 
be.  For  Sin  to  be  so,  its  causes  and  conditions  need  to  be  re- 
peated from  generation  to  generation.  And  Rebellion  seems  to 
imply  perpetually  recurring  acts  of  Resistance  and  Rivalry — a 
state  of  wilful  opposition  and  disturbance  precluding  the  notion 
of  the  peaceable  coexistence  and  settled  co-ordinate  organisation  of 
the  separated  Bodies :  which  in  no  degree  need  be  the  case  with 
those  who  merely  acquiesce  in  a  condition  which  their  predeces- 
sors have  bequeathed  them.  And  as  in  civil  cases  when  once  a 
new  order  of  things  becomes  established  it  is  not  considered 
sinful  to  submit  to  it,  most  especially  for  the  next  generation 
which  had  no  share  in  bringing  it  about:  and  as  a  change  of 
dynasty  or  of  political  constitution  in  a  country,  even  if  it  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  unjustly  accomplished,  does  not 
compel  the  next  generation  to  another  Rebellion  ;  so  also  perhaps 
it  may  be  with  ecclesiastical  societies.  Assuming  that  any  ori- 
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ginal  schismatics  were  decidedly  sinful  in  seceding  from  a  Church 
and  forming  a  new  one,  their  descendants  who  have  come  into 
existence  without  any  direct  bonds  of  allegiance  to  the  old  order 
of  things,  may  not  necessarily  be  sinful  in  adhering  to  that 
society  with  which  they  are  connected  by  associations  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  and  cogency  with  those  which  bind  together  the 
members  of  the  older  society.  In  such  case  a  man  comes  into 
existence,  unconscious  and  irresponsible,  and  under  the  absolute 
power  of  others,  and  is  initiated  without  his  consent  into  the 
Church  of  CHKIST  by  the  ministers  of  a  particular  portion  of  it. 
He  grows  up  under  a  thousand  obligations  to  this  ministry,  with 
innumerable  close  associations  with  members  of  the  society,  and 
having  derived  all  he  knows  and  much  of  what  he  is  through  their 
teaching  and  their  worship.  The  forms  and  usages  of  this  society 
are  his  Traditions :  and  they  are  clothed  in  his  view  with  all  the 
sacredness  and  all  the  power  with  which  it  has  pleased  GOD  to 
invest  the  principles  and  practices  of  our  youth.  To  desert  then 
this  society — to  rudely  abandon  these  traditions — without  reasons 
conscientiously  irresistible,  this  would  be  the  sin,  rather  than  in  the 
absence  of  such  reasons  to  reverence  and  maintain  them. 

And  who  shall  say  that  there  are  arguments  for  attachment 
to  any  particular  Church  now  existing  conscientiously  irresistible  ? 
who  shall  define  the  nature  of  that  Call  which  shall  justly  com- 
mand a  man  to  leave  that  state  in  which  he  has  been  thus 
already  called  by  the  Providence  of  GOD?  And  though  even  it 
should  be  admitted  that  the  claims  of  one  Church  are  certainly 
more  authoritative  than  those  of  all  others,  yet  it  may  be  replied, 
that  to  investigate  the  legitimacy  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  is 
altogether  out  of  the  power  of  the  Many ;  and  that  while  for  those 
who  have  the  leisure  and  the  power  to  appreciate  the  prepon- 
deration  of  probabilities,  adherence  to  the  purest  Church  may  be 
the  rule,  yet  for  those  who  have  been  Providentially  denied  the 
means  of  forming  such  an  independent  comparison  and  decision, 
no  mere  arguments  appealing  to  their  antiquarian  ignorance  nor 
any  faint  surmises  on  their  own  part  of  past  irregularity,  can  ever 
be  an  adequate  justification  for  their  throwing  off  their  obedience 
to  Traditional  Institutions. 
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And  now  it  may  be  fitting  time  to  inquire  how  far  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  preceding  Pages  are  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of 
the  New  Testament  Kecords. 

And  first  let  it  be  noticed  that  there  is  very  little  said  in  the 
New  Testament  about  Ecclesiastical  Schism.  No  expression  occurs 
equivalent  to  that  Sin  of  Schism  which  is  so  common  in  later 
ecclesiastical  writings.  Indeed  most  of  the  significance  which  is 
now  attached  to  the  term  Schism  has  been  the  growth  of  ages  sub- 
sequent to  the  earliest.  The  term  in  the  New  Testament  so  far  as 
it  has  an  ecclesiastical  sense  (which  is  less  frequently  perhaps  than 
the  mere  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  would  imagine)  would 
seem  merely  to  imply  an  unchristian  disposition  in  some  members 
of  a  Church  towards  other  members  of  that  Church.  It  would  not 
necessarily  imply  outward  separation,  but  rather  only  a  factious  and 
party  spirit  tending  to  such  separation.  There  are  no  inspired 
notices  left  us  of  the  conditions  which  constitute  a  state  or  an  act 
of  Schism :  or  of  the  spiritual  penalties  which  are  necessarily  at- 
tached to  it :  nothing  in  fact  from  which  we  can  venture  to  theorise 
with  any  degree  of  positiveness :  no  sanction  for  entertaining  any 
ill  feeling  towards  those  who  differ  from  us  in  form  but  agree  with 
us  in  spirit.  And  perhaps,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  of  its  meaning 
from  the  slight  notice  we  have  of  it  in  Sacred  Scripture,  we  might 
say  that  Schism  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

And  as  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is  represented  in  the  New 
Testament  as  being  One  is  as  having  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one 
Baptism,  one  GOD  and  Father  of  all,  Who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  all.  That  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is  one  Body  because 
it  has  one  Head  and  one  Spirit — that  all  Christians  are  One 
because  they  have  the  same  Calling  and  the  same  Hope,  the  same 
Privileges  and  the  same  Destiny — this  would  seem  all  that  can  be 
gathered  from  Scriptural  representations  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Church.  It  is  for  this  unity  at  least  that  our  Saviour  prayed  so 
earnestly  during  His  last  night  on  earth,  namely,  that  all  His 
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Disciples  might  be  one  as  His  Father  and  He  were  one ;  that  is, 
emphatically  in  Spirit  and  not  in  Form.  And  the  commissions 
which  He  gave  both  to  His  Seventy  and  His  Twelve  do  not  seem 
to  indicate  any  thought  in  His  mind  of  constituting  a  vast  Society 
palpably  one,  and  perpetually  inflexible  in  Form.  He  never  at 
any  time  commanded  His  Apostles  to  make  all  ecclesiastical  things 
according  to  some  pattern  shown  them  on  the  Mount :  nor  has  He 
caused  to  be  recorded  any  single  direction  of  His  as  to  a  general 
outline  even  of  any  one  formal  Institution. 

And  this  negative  evidence  as  to  the  subordinate  importance 
attached  to  Form  by  the  Founder  of  the  New  Dispensation — so 
remarkable  and  so  weighty  in  itself- — is  exceedingly  strengthened 
by  the  reiterated  example  of  His  Apostles.  We  do  not  find  that 
the  Apostles  ever  acted  together  to  form  one  consistent  framework 
for  the  whole  Christian  Society  of  their  own  time  even,  much  less 
for  all  Christian  Societies  of  all  time.  Indeed  they  never  all  met 
together  after  Pentecost  but  once,  and  then  their  decree,  which 
related  especially  to  matters  of  form,  was  indeed  most  liberal. 
It  would  rather  seem  that  after  their  departure  from  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem  each  Apostle  went  whithersoever  he  was  called  by 
the  Spirit,  founding  Churches  and  ruling  them  as  he  could,  with- 
out communication  with  his  fellows ;  and  that  the  greater  number 
of  them  never  reassembled  in  the  flesh.  No  hint  of  the  necessity 
of  an  uniform  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  is  given  before 
they  parted,  and  no  trace  of  more  than  a  general  similarity  is 
discoverable  afterwards.  There  is  no  single  passage  in  any  of 
their  writings  which  asserts  that  all  the  Churches  which  they 
founded  they  constituted  uniformly;  but  on  the  contrary  there 
would  seem  discernible  traces  of  considerable  difference.  It  would 
seem  that  there  were  several  orders  of  officers  and  institutions  in 
some  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  (and  these  in  no  degree  necessarily 
dependent  on  miraculous  gifts)  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
common  to  many,  and  which  in  the  ages  next  succeeding  the 
Apostolic  seem  to  have  been  retained  by  none.  The  Church  of 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  selfsown,  and  to  have  become  fullgrown 
before  it  was  visited  by  any  Apostle.  The  Church  of  Antioch  did 
not  owe  its  foundation  to  any  of  the  college :  nor  did  that  of 
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Colosse ;  and  yet  their  constituted  authorities  were  as  fully  recog- 
nised as  those  of  Ephesus  or  of  Corinth. 

And  is  there  no  lesson  for  us  in  the  facts  that  the  ecclesiastical 
appointments  which  were  made  on  the  highest  authority  in  some 
of  the  Churches  seem  to  have  been,  if  one  may  so  speak,  either 
sudden  expedients — afterthoughts  rather  than  parts  of  a  deliberate 
and  universal  ground  plan — or  at  best  accommodations  to  local 
peculiarities.  The  addition  of  Barnabas  (if  not  Paul)  to  the 
number  of  the  Apostles :  the  singular  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Corinth :  the  special  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  Evan- 
gelists or  Deputies  of  Districts  :  the  irregular  functions  of  Apollos : 
the  Hellenist  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem :  these  facts 
and  more  like  them,  must  suggest  to  the  most  hasty  student, 
and  perhaps  impress  upon  the  most  thoughtful,  that  the  evidence 
for  the  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  Uniformity  to  be  derived  from 
Apostolic  precedent  is  far  from  conclusive. 

And  if  we  should  be  allowed  or  obliged  to  regard  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Deacons  of  Jerusalem  as  the  only  recorded  notice 
we  have  which  can  relate  to  the  institution  of  an  order  of  Deacons 
in  the  Christian  Church,  surely  there  must  be  considerable  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  an  Institution  spontaneously 
originating  with  Apostles,  but  a  condescending  compliance  of 
theirs  with  the  murmurs  of  the  people  ;  and  that  therefore  a 
portion  of  that  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  has  prevailed 
almost  universally  from  the  Apostolic  age  to  our  own,  was  not  in 
any  way  a  premeditated  part  of  an  authoritative  and  exclusive 
scheme  of  organisation,  but  simply  a  sudden  adaptation  for  neces- 
sary uses  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  most  Judaic  of  all 
Churches. 

But  whatever  interpretation  be  given  of  this  or  of  any  other 
scriptural  notice  of  Apostolic  acts,  showing  that  no  positive  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  Liberty  is  afforded  by  them,  yet 
surely  no  further  argument  on  this  side  can  be  needed  than  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  positive  sanc- 
tion for  an  exclusive  organisation.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  obvi- 
ously on  the  side  of  those  who  would  impose  any  particular 
arbitrary  institution.  We  need  no  argument  for  liberty,  but  we 
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do  for  restriction :  there  is  no  need  to  show  cause  why  we  should 
live  and  move  and  have   our   being  free   but  there  is  why  we 
should   not.     We   find   that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no 
inculcation  of  the  importance — much  less  of  the  necessity — of  the 
adoption  of  any  particular  ecclesiastical  organisation.     There  is  no 
Book  of  Leviticus  in  the  New  Testament,  much  less  of  Deutero- 
nomy :  nay  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  books  of  which  it  is  composed  to  the  existence  of  any  general 
scheme  of  Form  :  there  is  certainly  no  single  direction  revealed 
which  has  the  character  of  Universal  Law.     All  we  have  is,  here 
and  there  a  notice  of  some  existing  institution,  how  originating 
we  are  not  often   informed  nor  whether  generally  expedient ;   a 
hint,  or  suggestion,  or  temporary  recommendation  ;  fragments  in 
fact  of  local  practices,  scattered  and  obscure,  scanty  and  indefinite. 
With  all  diligence  of  search   we  can  learn  nothing  definitely  of 
any  outline  even  of  universally  obligatory  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion.    That  the  various  Churches  which  were  founded  by  Apostles 
were  formed  upon  any  one  general  scheme,  does  not  appear.     That 
neighbouring  Churches  were  more  mutually  interdependent  than 
to  admit  of  intercommunion,  there  is  nothing  to  prove.     It  does 
not   seem  that  those  who  planted  Churches  in  Apostolic  times 
necessarily  governed  them,  or  formed  several  adjacent  ones  into 
an  union.     Nothing  is  said  about  the  necessary  boundaries  of  a 
Particular  Church,  or  about  the  relations  of  one  Church   to  an- 
other.    There   are  not   any  directions   for  the  administration  of 
Christian  rites  or  the  election  or  ordination  of  Christian  ministers  : 
there   is  no  mode  of  public  worship  prescribed,   nor  any  place. 
Only  this  is  clear,  that  there  were  many  Churches  not  of  Apostolic 
foundation  in  Apostolic   times ;    and  that  their  self-devised  con- 
stitutions, where  found  unto   edification,  were  recognised  as  ad- 
equate by  Apostolic  sanction.     And  such  instances  as  that  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  though  specially  marked  out  by  the  HOLY  GHOST 
for  their  mission  to  Antioch,  being  nevertheless  set  apart  thereto 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Elders,  may  seem  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  the  Right  or  Duty  or  Practice  of  appointing  its 
Representatives  emphatically  rested  with  the  body  of  the  Church. 
Three  Charges  we  have  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  his  two  prin- 
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cipal  coadjutors  in  the  great  work  of  his  ministry  to  the  Uncir- 
cumcision,  Timothy  and  Titus,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  appointed 
Bishops  over  Ephesus  and  Crete  (of  which  however  perhaps  we 
have  less  evidence    than    may   seem)  :    and  in  these   one  would 
think,    if   any  where,    we    should  have   definiteness  of  detail  if 
such  were  necessary,    and    should   be    furnished  with    proof  un- 
questionable of   the  importance  of  particular  forms.      But   such 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.     The  nature  of  the  instructions 
therein  given  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  Principles    of 
these   Pages.     There  is  nothing  in  them  which  places  any  mode 
of  Church  government  on  an  arbitrary  foundation :  moral  means 
of   influence    alone    are    prescribed :    and    neither   Timothy   nor 
Titus,  extraordinarily  endowed  as  they  were,  seem  to  have  been 
invested  with  any  absolute  or  exclusive  authority.     It  would  ap- 
pear that  in  the   case  of  Timothy  certainly   (and  of  Titus  pro- 
bably) there  was  a  special    divine  intimation  pointing  him   out 
to  special  distinction  ;  as  may  be  confirmed  by  St  Paul's  remind- 
ing him  not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  was  given  him  by  Prophecy. 
And  yet   even  here  the  right  or  the  custom  of  the  Church  to 
take  part  in  the  appointment  is  recognised  by  its  being  added, 
that  this  gift  was  imparted  not  without  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  Presbytery.     But  even  should  more  strictness  of  authority 
be  discovered  here  than  is  contended  for  as  a  general  principle 
in  a  Christian  Church,    there  are   obvious  considerations  which 
render  any  arguing   from  it  as  precedent  quite  inconclusive.     St 
Paul  had  imparted  to  these  men  spiritual  gifts  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  and  the  very  fact   of  their  possession   of  such    gifts 
during   the   exercise   of  their  office   was   a  sanction  direct  from 
heaven  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  appointment,  and  would  have 
rendered  them,  beyond  any  competition,  the  most  qualified  under 
any  circumstances  of  any  Church.    But  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Churches  which  they  were  respectively  called  upon 
to  organise,  they  perhaps  were  the  only  ones  so  qualified.     We 
have  Scriptural  illustration  of  the  undisciplined  and  ignorant  state 
of  the  Ephesian  populace,  and  Apostolic  confirmation  of  the  wit- 
ness of  a  native  writer  that  the  Cretans  were  peculiarly  uncivi- 
lised.    Indeed  in  the  case  of  most  Churches  rapidly  formed  from 
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a  heathen  population,  it  would  seem  that  the  only  mode  in 
which  they  could  be  adequately  organised  and  instructed  was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  whom  Apostles  had  extra- 
ordinarily endowed,  and  constituted  depositaries  of  the  fulness  of 
their  wisdom.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  may  at  least  be 
safely  suggested  that  the  period  of  the  possession  of  miraculous 
gifts  was  so  much  a  kind  of  Parenthesis  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  that  its  precedents  must  not  be  strained  in  their  appli- 
cation to  subsequent  more  ordinary  times. 

And  if  we  extend  our  view  over  that  portion  of  early  ecclesias- 
tical history  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  earliest,  and  which 
we  may  term  the  Post-Apostolic,  we  find  (so  far  as  we  can  be  said 
to  find  anything  very  definite)  traces  of  the  same  spirit  pervading 
the  Church,  and  the  same  kind  of  practice.  It  would  seem  that 
the  successors  of  the  Apostolically  appointed  ministers  were  gene- 
rally elected  by  the  Churches  of  which  they  were  to  become  the 
functionaries.  The  Apostolic  words  Choose  ye  out  from  among 
you  fit  men — words  surely  most  naturally  appropriate  in  the  case 
of  men  who  were  chosen  to  serve  solely  for  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  to  have  none  specially  their  own — seem  to  have 
been  the  rule  acted  upon  for  the  most  part,  so  long  at  least  as  the 
Churches  were  of  such  manageable  magnitude  as  to  admit  of  such 
election  without  inconvenience.  But  as  the  Churches  grew, 
popular  election  to  every  office  was  felt  to  be  inconvenient,  and 
the  existing  ministry  were  gradually  allowed  to  appoint  their 
coadjutors  and  successors  out  of  the  number  of  those  who  offered 
themselves  as  willing  to  undertake  additional  labours :  and  thus  a 
settled  arrangement  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  ministerial  order 
came  to  be  established  in  most  Churches  (though  apparently  occa- 
sionally deviated  from)  not  from  any  invariable  Apostolic  or 
inspired  Prescription,  but  by  that  natural  power  of  self-adjust- 
ment and  self-preservation  which  is  the  attribute  of  every  Body 
that  has  life.  This  state  of  things  was  of  insensible  and  unresisted 
growth :  for  in  the  earliest  days  there  was  little  temptation  on  the 
part  of  the  existing  ministry,  and  little  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  little  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  elected  :  for  then  to 
be  conspicuous  was  to  be  persecuted,  and  the  only  consequences  of 
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office  were  increased  responsibility  and  proportionate  danger  and 
selfdenial.  But  as  office  became  more  influential,  appointment  to 
it  became  a  matter  of  greater  importance,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
become  an  object  of  worldly  ambition  the  Clergy  had  firmly  ma- 
tured their  acknowledged  practice  of  ordination  into  an  inalien- 
able Right — a  sacred  Ordinance — a  divine  Gift. 

ix. 

And  now  thoughtfully  reviewing  the  negative  character  of  the 
evidences  of  early  ecclesiastical  History  with  regard  to  the  formal 
Institutions  of  Christianity,  and  connecting  it  with  the  obvious 
tone  of  the  New  Dispensation,  it  certainly  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  one  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  should  be 
intended  to  be  universally  and  perpetually  adopted.  Is  it  probable 
that  in  a  Revelation  which  is  professedly  complete  in  all  essen- 
tials there  should  be  scarcely  a  single  sentence  which  obscurely, 
not  one  which  clearly,  sanctions  an  exclusive  organisation,  and  yet 
that  organisation  be  necessary  to  be  observed  as  the  only  channel 
of  GOD'S  grace  to  His  Church  ?  When  we  look  at  the  nature  of 
the  Revelation  which  came  by  Moses  we  see  that  all  is  definite, 
minute  and  explicit — even  half  of  his  whole  Law  taken  up  with 
distinct  ceremonial  commandments  :  might  we  not  therefore  have 
reasonably  expected  that  under  a  Dispensation  which  was  to  be 
more  extensive  and  more  permanent — a  Dispensation  embracing 
every  variety  of  the  human  family  throughout  all  time — some  few 
indisputable  directions  should  be  left  to  guide  us,  if  there  were  one 
only  narrow  way  of  Form  leading  unto  Eternal  Life  ?  Would  it 
not  seem  almost  impossible  that  any  Revelation  which  was  meant 
to  be  really  Law — Law  to  abide  throughout  all  time,  everywhere 
binding  and  everywhere  the  same — Law  to  the  transgression  of 
which  the  penalty  of  fearful  privation  of  privilege  is  annexed — 
should  be  promulgated  so  ambiguously  that  it  can  only  be  doubt- 
fully discerned  even  by  the  most  learned,  and  never  at  all  demon- 
strated to  many  who  are  at  least  clearsighted  enough  to  see  that 
in  that  Revelation  there  is  boundless  Truth  and  inestimable  Love? 
Many  who  have  searched  in  that  Revelation  for  traces  of  their 
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Lord's  will  as  for  hid  treasure,  and  who  have  done  so  under  the 
direction  of  those  who  point  them  to  all  the  spots  where  it  has 
ever  been  even  dimly  suspected  to  be  hidden — cannot  discover  any 
thing  which  leads  them  to  the  belief  that  such  traces  are  there 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  forms. 

To  these  on  the  contrary  it  appears,  that  there  is  such  Free- 
dom from  all  that  is  positive  and  arbitrary — all  that  is  outward 
and  formal — that  to  make  Divine  Grace  practically  depend  upon 
what  is  not  spiritual  rather  than  upon  what  is — to  consider  any 
Forms  or  Positive  Institutions  as  necessary  elements  of  our  Keli- 
gion  instead  of  only  its  temporarily  useful  adjuncts— seems  both 
to  weaken  its  efficiency  and  to  degrade  its  dignity.  And  if  this  be 
the  case,  is  it  not  a  very  high  presumption  that  no  such  intima- 
tions exist  in  the  New  Testament,  with  regard  to  such  matters 
which  were  intended  to  be  Laws  ?  Judging  by  the  analogy  of  GOD'S 
dealings  with  us  in  other  parts  of  His  Revelation  through  CHRIST, 
would  it  not  seem  that  the  perpetual  obligation  of  forms  which 
concern  the  safety  and  the  privilege  of  every  Christian  throughout 
his  whole  life  on  earth  if  intended  by  GOD,  would  have  been 
unambiguously  intimated  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  left 
merely  to  be  inferred  by  the  criticism  of  a  peculiar  scholarship  ? 
Surely  never  elsewhere  or  heretofore  have  Laws  been  left  to  be 
inferred  from  hints,  or  obligatory  ordinances  from  antiquarian 
researches  ;  and  to  dignify  that  with  the  authority  of  an  universal 
Commandment  which  is  at  best  but  a  laborious  induction  from 
historical  fragments — to  consider  that  as  an  exclusive  Charter 
which  is  but  the  product  of  Preponderating  Probabilities — is  a 
notion  at  once  novel  and  unwise. 

It  need  only  again  be  asked,  what  is  the  general  impression  of 
the.  spirit  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  which  the  honest  and 
intelligent  reading  of  the  New  Testament  alone  is  calculated  to 
produce  ?  Is  it  that  of  great  attention  to  Forms  of  any  kind  ? 
Are  not  rather  Forms  considered  apparently  so  very  subordinate 
that  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  we  can  trace  the  existence  of 
any  ?  And  when  they  are  traceable,  is  not  the  mention  of  them 
always  simply  as  a  means  to  edification,  as  scaffolding  to  building  ? 
Are  not  Forms  ever  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  our 
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Ministers,  never  as  our  Rulers  ?  And  is  not  the  great  Law  there, 
that  they  were  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  them?  and  that 
therefore  they  must  change  with  his  changing  needs,  and  not  the 
supply  of  his  needs  be  circumscribed  within  their  rigid  mechanical 
limits  ?  Surely  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  every  page  of 
its  records  proclaim  the  great  truth,  that  the  Kingdom  of  GOD  is 
not  Rite  and  Form,  but  Righteousness  and  Peace  and  Joy  in  the 
HOLY  GHOST.  The  Rites  of  the  New  Religion  were  not  to  be  like 
the  cumbrous  ceremonies  of  the  last  dispensation,  a  laborious  rou- 
tine of  inflexible  forms,  a  burdensome  yoke  of  positive  ordinances, 
a  mere  repetition  and  re-enactment  of  the  intolerable  system 
which  it  was  designed  to  abolish. 

The  arbitrary  ordinances  of  Grace  are  but  two :  an  initiatory 
one  of  amplest  blessing  indeed  but  of  simplest  form:  and  a  holy 
commemorative  Institution,  at  once  a  means  of  Grace  and  an  office 
of  Duty ;  of  all  formal  Observances  the  least  arbitrary,  of  all  modes 
of  Worship  the  most  affectionate.     And  that  extreme  simplicity 
which  we  cannot  but  observe  in  these — that  magnifying  of  the 
spirit  above  the  letter — that  freedom  from  outward  and  arbitrary 
restrictions — are  we  to  suppose  that  all  this  was  to  be  reversed  as 
it  respects  the  framework  of  the  new  Society?     Is  it  not  the  cha- 
racteristic glory  of  the  Gospel  that  its  essential  articles  of  Faith 
are  equally  comprehensible  by  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  that  it 
may  be  preached  as  vitally  to  the  poor  as  to  the  learned  ?     And  is 
it  probable  that  the  necessary  constitution  of  a  Church  should  be 
more  obscure  than  what  it  is  formed  to  preserve,  or  that  Discipline 
should  be  more  mysterious  than  Doctrine?     Surely  at  first  sight 
any  exclusively  obligatory  Forms  seem  so  opposed  to  the  character 
of  the  new  Economy,  and  all  antecedent  probability  is  so  in  favour 
of  Freedom,  that  no  mere  plausible  inferences,  no  solitary  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  facts,  should  be  sufficient  to  establish  in  our 
minds  such  an  assumption :  but  rather  it  should  require  the  most 
unequivocal  statements  to  this  effect,  written  indisputably  in  the 
inspired  Records  of  our  Religion,  to  make  us  admit  that  one  uni- 
form and  exclusive  set  of  Forms  was  to  be  perpetually  established, 
the  slightest  deviation  from  which  might  vitiate  all  the  virtue  of 
the  New  Covenant. 
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Doubtless  if  our  Lord,  through  his  specially  inspired  Apostles, 
had  been  pleased  to  repeal  something  of  the  Freedom  which  by 
His  own  teaching  He  seemed  to  inculcate,  and  thus  to  have  intro- 
duced restrictions  of  the  letter  to  limit  the  liberty  of  the  spirit,  all 
further  discussion  from  what  would  appear  to  us  the  best  means 
for  the  realisation  of  the  admitted  aim,  would  be  utterly  out  of 
place,  and  at  once  irrelevant  and  irreverent.  So  great  a  gift  of 
Grace  from  Him  as  His  Gospel  offers  must  be  thankfully  and 
meekly  received  in  any  way  He  condescends  to  bestow  it.  Though 
He  had  seemed  to  tell  us  that  He  was  equally  present  everywhere, 
yet  if  He  were  pleased  to  hint  a  place  where  He  would  specially 
wish  us  to  address  Him,  we  must  mind  to  meet  Him  there  even 
though  the  place  of  His  appointment  were  a  Bush  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  there  too  with  the  shoes  from  off  our  feet.  But  what  is 
here  contended  for  is  this  :  That  such  sacredness  and  exclusive 
virtue  of  any  one  set  of  ecclesiastical  Forms  is  not  to  be  insisted 
on  simply  because  it  is  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
desires  of  man,  or  with  the  spirit  of  GOD'S  former  dispensation,  or 
may  be  ingeniously  deduced  from  detached  prescriptions  and 
practices  of  the  Primitive  Church  :  because  Christianity  is  in- 
tended rather  to  correct  than  to  gratify  the  natural  tendencies  of 
man,  and  is  the  introduction  of  a  far  freer  and  more  spiritual 
economy  and  worship  than  Judaism,  and  because  such  inference 
is  opposed  to  the  express  Example  and  Teaching  of  our  Divine 
Master  and  to  the  Genius  of  His  Gospel. 

And  here  let  it  be  said,  that  attention  to  the  Genius  of  any  Insti- 
tution is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  discussion  of  any  matters 
of  detail.  To  argue  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  an  Institution 
merely  from  the  form  which  we  can  make  the  historical  fragments 
assume  is  not  conclusive,  nor  even  satisfactory.  What  remains  to 
us  of  the  History  of  the  Primitive  Church  is  not  all  that  it  was : 
It  was  much  more  than  we  see  :  what  more,  we  must  have  an 
Idea  of  the  whole  before  we  can  determine.  In  any  case  where 
the  History  is  confessedly  incomplete,  and  where  it  was  not 
intended  of  itself  fully  to  reveal  the  Idea,  we  must  from  some 
other  source  gain  an  Idea  of  that  of  which  all  these  Facts  are 
but  the  partial  exponents,  before  we  can  understand  the  signi- 
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ficance  of  the  Facts.  Then  only  can  we  know  that  we  are  right, 
when  we  find  that  all  the  facts  of  which  we  know  concur  to 
illustrate  and  explain  this  Idea,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
interpreted  and  reconciled  by  it.  And  when  this  is  done,  there 
is  no  need  and  little  place  for  Debate  with  any  earnest  man. 
That  is  done  for  him  which  he  wished  to  do.  His  Puzzle  is 
arranged,  his  Problem  is  solved,  his  Riddle  is  answered.  By 
the  light  of  this  Idea  he  sees,  and  every  thing  henceforth  which  he 
sees  becomes  fresh  evidence  to  him  that  he  is  not  in  darkness  as 
heretofore.  Now  this  other  source  in  the  case  of  the  Church  is 
the  Character  and  Example  of  JESUS.  And  so  little  is  there  in 
this  that  can  give  any  sanction  to  the  importance  of  Form  that 
it  seems  irreverent  to  ask  any  otherwise  than  generally,  What 
Acts,  what  Words,  of  His  could  even  by  the  most  formal  be  per- 
verted into  Formalism  ?  nay  rather,  against  what  else  but  Formal- 
ism did  he  ever  speak  such  withering  words  of  woe  ? 

And  shall  it  be  supposed  that  the  accomplished  Natural  Philo- 
sopher shall  be  often  able  from  the  consideration  of  a  single  frag- 
mentary fossil  to  discover  and  describe  the  previously  unknown 
Whole  of  which  it  has  been  a  part,  with  a  minuteness  and  an 
accuracy  which  command  conviction ;  but  yet  that  the  thoughtful 
Christian  Student  mast  be  all  unable,  though  gifted  with  a  Re- 
velation of  its  Mystic  Head,  to  tell  from  the  numerous  specimens 
he  is  furnished  with  in  Sacred  Scripture,  what  is  the  general 
Symmetry  of  that  Living  Body  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  and 
to  pronounce  at  once  with  a  self-justifying  confidence  that  certain 
organisations  and  habits  cannot  possibly  belong  to  its  constitution? 

x. 

If  permitted  to  assume  that  our  Divine  Lord  has  either  by  His 
own  Teaching  or  by  that  of  His  Apostles  only  doubtfully  limited 
that  liberty  in  all  things  formal  which  seems  to  be  taught  us  by 
His  own  Example  and  the  Genius  of  His  Gospel,  then  it  may  be 
asked,  Why  should  we  attach  such  sacredness  to  Form  ?  All  other 
Institutions  are  continually  changing  their  forms :  what  is  there 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  make  us  suppose  that  there  should  be  a 
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necessary  difference  in  the  case  of  the  Church  ?  It  may  indeed  be 
said,  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
therefore  so  are  the  divine  provisions  for  them.  But  it  may  be 
replied,  that  though  those  needs  of  man  which  are  and  can  be 
only  satisfied  with  the  Kevelations  of  the  Gospel  and  with  its 
morally  influential  means  of  grace  are  ever  the  same,  yet  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  those  supposed  needs  of  his  nature  with  which 
Forms  are  conversant  are  so  invariable.  As  Truths  are  unalter- 
able because  they  are  Eternal  may  not  Institutions  be  fluctuating 
just  because  they  are  only  Temporary  ?  As  all  things  for  which 
man  is  made  are  as  immortal  as  his  own  spirit,  may  not  all  things 
which  are  made  for  him  be  as  variable  as  his  worldly  condition  ? 
Such  a  distinction  is  not  arbitrary :  it  was  insisted  on  and  illus- 
trated by  CHRIST  Himself. 

And  if  we  may  make  this  assumption,  then  perhaps  the  very 
wisdom  which  there  would  seem  to  be  in  allowing  a  Body  which 
was  to  live  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  to  be  unfettered  by 
many  positive  institutions,  and  to  have  the  power  of  adapting 
itself  to  the  multiplied  diversities  of  man's  worldly  life,  is  a  fair, 
though  it  may  be  but  a  faint,  presumption  that  such  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Divine  Idea  of  Christianity.  Had  uniformity 
and  inflexible  adherence  to  a  Primitive  Type  been  necessary 
in  the  constitution  of  all  Christian  Churches — had  there  been 
but  one  set  of  Forms  in  which  Christian  Worship  could  have 
been  acceptably  embodied,  and  but  one  unvarying  Discipline  which 
could  have  been  rightfully  observed— the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity  would  have  been  indefinitely  mul- 
tiplied. It  would  seem,  judging  from  the  Past,  that  every  differ- 
ent constitution  of  social  or  political  life  demands  a  corresponding 
modification  of  ecclesiastical  forms ;  and  therefore  perhaps  just 
in  proportion  as  Christianity  had  been  encumbered  with  positive 
institutions  must  its  diffusion  throughout  the  world  have  been 
limited  and  impeded.  We  see  that  every  enduring  political  society 
has  required  continually  even  organic  changes :  the  Institutions 
which  have  at  one  time  been  unquestionably  beneficial  have  be- 
come at  another  equally  injurious  :  the  praiseworthy  arrangements 
of  one  age  have  been  rendered  actually  hurtful  by  the  further 
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carrying  out  of  the  Principles  for  which  they  were  the  temporary 
expedients.  It  is  not  asserted  indeed  that  that  portion  of  early 
ecclesiastical  institutions  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  chiefest 
sacredness  and  of  universal  obligation  is  ill  suited  to  allow  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Christian  Church  in  any  case ;  but  it  is  thought 
that,  with  all  the  doubtfulness  which  there  is  as  to  whether  this 
Primitive  Type  has  been  observed  more  than  in  name  even  among 
those  most  zealous  for  it,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  if  it  should  at  any  time  be  deemed  or  found 
so,  exclusive  claims  for  it  are  not  required  either  by  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture or  the  Aim  of  the  Church.  And  if  we  confine  the  true 
Church  of  CHRIST  to  that  part  of  the  great  body  of  those  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  which  even  only  claims  to 
have  preserved  unvaryingly  this  supposed  Primitive  Order,  we 
are  obliged  most  fearfully  to  diminish  our  estimate  of  the  effects 
which  Christianity  has  produced  in  the  world.  And  to  do  this 
unnecessarily  is  perhaps  as  fearful  a  thing  to  do — at  least  for  its 
effects  on  many  minds  and  these  some  of  the  most  thoughtful — 
as  is  well  conceivable. 

xi. 

And  also  if  it  be  thus  admitted  that  ecclesiastical  organisation 
may  not  be  a  matter  of  essential  sacredness,  then  the  analogy 
of  the  Jewish  Polity  might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  its 
variableness.  Surely  if  positive  commandments  and  arbitrary 
ordinances  were  ever  important  they  were  so  under  the  Jewish 
economy.  But  even  there  change  is  most  remarkable.  The  Mosaic 
Type  was  never  realised  even  in  the  first  establishment  of  the 
nation  in  the  Land  of  Promise :  and  what  was  established  seems 
gradually  to  have  been  modified  till  the  times  of  the  Kingly 
Institution,  itself  the  most  wonderful  of  all  changes.  Nothing 
could  be  more  different  than  the  aspect  of  the  religious  and 
political  Institutions  in  the  time  of  David  from  what  it  was 
at  the  giving  of  the  Law.  How  different  the  times  of  Solomon 
from  those  of  Joshua  or  of  Saul :  and  how  remarkably  anomalous 
was  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  Institutions  during  the  mission  of 
the  Prophets:  yet  it  was  at  these  times  especially  that  GOD 


Himself  pronounced  the  Spirit  to  be  the  life  of  the  Letter, 
and  Sacrifice  and  Ceremony  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  Right- 
eousness and  Love.  And  surely  after  these  times  until  CHRIST  the 
change  again  was  very  great ;  and  yet  in  all  these  conditions 
equally,  or  even  increasingly,  GOD'S  approval  of  Worship  and 
ratification  of  His  Covenant  are  evident  and  signal. 

And  when  our  Lord  came  upon  earth  He  found  no  fault  with 
the  informality  of  existing  Institutions  :  and  yet  between  the  state 
of  things  in  Judaea  at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  close  of  the  Old — during  the  interval  between  the  mis- 
sions of  the  First  and  Second  Elias — the  change  almost  amounted 
to  a  Revolution.  The  conversion  of  the  Tabernacle  into  the 
Temple  was  scarcely  more  remarkable  than  the  addition  to  this 
of  the  Synagogue  and  the  Sanhedrim :  and  the  High  Priesthood 
was  venal  and  uncertain :  even  the  Temple  itself  had  been  de- 
molished and  rebuilt.  And  yet  we  have  no  Divine  word  as  to  the 
insufficiency  of  any  Institution.  The  twenty-four  courses  of  the 
Four  Levitical  Families  were  apparently  as  acceptable  as  the  full- 
ness of  the  Mosaic  Orders. 

If  then  under  the  Old  Dispensation  (which  was  remarkable  for 
its  inflexibility)  organic  changes  gradually  took  place  which  GOD 
was  pleased  indisputably  to  sanction,  may  it  not  be  possible  that 
it  should  be  so  under  the  New  ?  If  change  was  not  only  permitted 
but  even  ordered  under  an  economy  wherein  adherence  to  unin- 
telligible form  was  considered  as  much  a  duty  as  observance  of  the 
highest  moral  obligation,  does  it  not  suggest  to  us  that  changes 
may  be  intended  or  approved  under  an  economy  whose  scope  and 
aim  are  so  very  different  and  so  much  more  spiritual  ? 

And  further:  It  appears  that  as  the  Old  Dispensation  was 
gradually  modified  until  it  might  melt  into  the  New — as  Dawn 
into  Day — so  also  the  New  took  an  aspect  scarcely  its  own  in  the 
beginning  in  order  that  it  might  ingraft  itself  more  naturally  upon 
the  Old.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  besides  the  deference 
confessedly  paid  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  to  old  laws  and  observ- 
ances which  the  Gospel  was  nevertheless  expressly  declared  as  in- 
tended utterly  to  abolish,  we  find  the  two  Rites  of  our  Religion 
were  not  new  ones,  but  only  adaptations  of  two  existing  under  the 
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Jewish  economy  :  and  that  even  these  were  not  wholly  divine  but 
partly  of  human  institution,  namely,  Baptism  and  the  Wine  of  the 
Paschal  Supper. 

Now  this  being  so,  even  if  it  could  be  clearly  made  out  that 
there  was  in  the  earliest  age  a  definite  and  prevailing  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  a  certain  number  of  positive  insti- 
tutions, might  we  not  look  for  them  gradually  to  vanish  away  as 
the  Church  grew  in  magnitude  and  in  strength  ?     If  such  institu- 
tions might  be  highly  advantageous  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church,  when  the  spirit  of  surrounding  heathenism  needed  perhaps 
to  be  counteracted  by  a  scheme  of  means  equally  palpable  with  its 
own,  or  the  illdisciplined  characters  of  the  new  converts  needed  to 
be  constrained  by  the  utmost  permissible  assumption  of  authority, 
yet  in  process  of  time  when  the  Church  had  acquired  other  means 
of  arousing  attention  and  of  establishing  discipline,  which  afforded 
a  substitute  seemingly  every  way  superior,  might  not,  and  may 
not,  continual  and  undeviating  attention  to  the  observance  and 
restoration  of  these  earlier  and  ruder  means  be  considered  in  the 
same  measure  less  fitting  as  it  is  less  necessary  ?     May  it  not  be 
that  GOD,  Who  brings  none  of  His  living  creatures  into  being  in 
the  fullness  of  their  form  or  of  their  strength,  designed  that  the 
infantine  days  of  the  Church  should  be  protected  by  an  extraor- 
dinary constitution  of  Discipline  ?   GOD  indeed  planted  the  Church 
wholly  a  right  seed,  which  should  one  day  become  a  noble  Vine 
overspreading  the  whole  earth  by  offshoots  from  itself,  and  thus 
needing  no  protection  against  being  uprooted  but  its  own  great- 
ness.    But  at  first  He  surrounded  it  with  a  fence  extraordinary, 
and  even  for  a  time  miraculous,  and  gathered  out  the  stones  from 
it,  and  thus  provided  it  with  a  shelter  and  a  culture  by  means  of 
which  it  might  grow  up  into  sufficient  strength  to  stand  by  itself 
in  the  open  wilderness  of  the  world.    But  these  positive  auxiliaries 
were  not  a  part  of  itself :  they  were  but  its  temporary  accidents. 
The  object  of  them  all  was  to  admit  of  the  Church's  self-develope- 
ment.     This  attained,  these  primitive  defences  were  perhaps  per- 
mitted and  intended  to  decay:  and  that  which  was  at  first  watered 
every  moment  by  special  influences  from  on  high,  was  then  left  to 
the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  -and  the  ordinary  daily  dew  of  GOD'S 
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Spirit :  and  perchance  what  was  at  first  a  Protection  becoming  at 
length  an  Impediment,  was  allowed  to  be  superseded  and  overrun 
by  that  which  it  was  originally  constructed  to  enclose. 


Xll. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  rest  much  upon  such  analogies  or 
illustrations ;  but  if  change  of  form  be  not  acknowledged  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  Church's  earthly  life,  how  can  we  consistently  account 
for  those  changes  in  its  outward  form  which  the  Church  has  really 
undergone  historically  ?    What  can  we  say  of  that  immense  altera- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  which  has  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  adoption  of  Infant   Baptism — that  greatest 
of  changes,  by  which  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  very  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  -CHRIST  have  been  for 
long  centuries,  and  are  now,  unconscious  of  their  being  such,  and 
the  very  scantiest  minority  only  in  any  way  resemble  primitive 
converts  ?     And  has  not  that  other  rite  of  highest  sanctity  been 
changed  very  considerably  in  its  significance  and  form  throughout 
Christendom  for  more  than  half  the  centuries  since  its  institution  ? 
And  Modern  Episcopacy  is  assuredly  no  very  exact  resemblance 
of  any  thing  that  we  meet  with  in  primitive  times  :  and  in  a  Re- 
ligion which  most  especially  recognises  the  importance  of  Spirit,  it 
is  not  doing  much  to  prove  identity  to  say  that  it  preserves  a 
Succession  and  a  Name.   At  Rome  they  have  yet  the  Semblance  of 
a  Senate,  and  the  Fasti  of  the  Consular  Succession  are  as  ancient 
and  as  regular  as  those  of  the  Episcopal.     And  the  alterations 
which  took  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  consequence  of  its  suddenly  becoming  the  Religion  of  Nations — 
perhaps  half  its  members  becoming  passive  recipients  of  its  pri- 
vileges— what,  on  the  assumption  of  the  perpetuity  of  Primitive 
Forms,  can  consistently  be  said  of  these  ?     And  is  not  the  more 
prevalent  form  of  Liturgical  Worship  very  different  from  that  of 
the  times  of  the  New  Testament  ?     And  the  mode  of  ministerial 
support?     And   if  we   may   change   these   Forms,   may  we   not 
change  any  other  ?     Certainly  it  is  for  those  who  hold  the  opinion 
that  Apostolic  Constitutions  are  unalterable  and  exclusively  effica- 
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cious  channels  of  grace  to  consider  what  consequences  are  involved 
in  the  facts,  that  there  do  not  now  exist  in  Churches  confessedly 
Christian,  observances  and  functionaries  which  unquestionably  did 
exist  in  Apostolic  times,  and  which  were  in  no  way  dependent 
on  the  possession  of  miraculous  powers  :  for  instances,  Deaconesses, 
Agapse,  Chrism.  It  is  for  them  to  consider  what  consequences  are 
involved  in  the  facts,  that  our  Deacons  have  perhaps  no  Apostolic 
Type,  and  that  if  they  have,  they  have  so  departed  from  it  as  to 
have  become  its  opposite  :  that  the  chief  grounds  of  distinc- 
tion between  our  order  of  Priests  and  that  of  Deacons  (the 
consecrating  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
the  right  or  power  of  Absolution)  may  be  probably  asserted 
to  have  been  unknown  in  the  age  of  the  New  Testament :  and 
that  our  Bishops  are  very  different  from  any  existing  in  any 
Churches  of '  the  early  ages,  as  to  the  mode  of  their  election, 
the  extent  of  their  authority,  and  the  nature  of  their  functions. 

To  those,  however,  who  believe  that  they  are  permitted  to  be 
guided  only  by  the  Genius  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Aim  of  the 
Christian  Church,  these  facts  present  no  difficulties.  They  be- 
lieve that  nothing  need  be  unchangeable  in  the  Church  of  CHRIST 
but  its  Spirit:  that  change  and  self-adjustment,  and  it  may  be 
growth,  are  the  conditions  of  its  earthly  life ;  and  that  Laws  and 
Regulations,  and  modes  of  Discipline  which  may  be  desirable 
when  a  community  is  small  and  constituted  of  similar  members, 
may  be  highly  inexpedient,  or  utterly  impracticable,  when  that 
community  has  grown  to  be  such  as  to  embrace  within  itself 
countless  varieties  and  immeasurable  multitudes  of  men.  If  these 
Principles  be  not  admitted,  it  is  not  apparent  how  we  can  con- 
ceive of  Christianity  as  the  last  Divine  Scheme  of  means  for 
man's  realising  all  possible  communion  with  GOD  on  earth,  or 
as  capable  of  so  extending  itself  as  to  become  the  One  Religion 
of  mankind.  If  they  be,  we  shall  at  least  have-  the  consolation 
of  feeling  that  the  Christian  Church  contains  within  itself  no  Formal 
obstacles  to  its  universal  acceptance  :  that  it  can  amalgamate  with 
every  constitution  of  civil  polity  or  social  life  :  and  that  in  fact 
it  can  coexist  with  every  thing  but  Evil,  just  as  Light  can  coexist 
with  every  thing  but  Darkness. 


Xlll. 

But  to  many  minds  quite  other  views  of  the  Gospel  Dispensa- 
tion present  themselves,  which  give  a  far  different  form  and 
colouring  to  the  Church  of  CHRIST. 

To  such  it  seems,  That  the  Christian  Church  is  more  analogous  to 
the  Jewish  than  dissimilar  from  it :  that  it  has  the  same  complexity 
and  inflexibility  of  organisation :  and  was  intended  to  possess  an 
extensive  scheme  of  Ritual  Observance  and  many  external  influences 
which,  if  not  of  directly  divine  appointment,  are  nevertheless 
of  special  and  universal  obligation. 

To  such  it  seems,  That  our  Divine  Lord  founded  a  Church 
which  is  visibly  One :  consisting  indeed  of  many  particular 
Churches  diversely  organised  in  detail,  but  all  constituted  on  the 
same  general  framework  and  embodying  in  them  the  same 
primitive  forms  :  and  that  apart  from  communion  with  such 
a  Church  there  is  no  covenanted  salvation  :  That  an  essential 
portion  of  the  constitution  of  a  true  Church  is  this,  that  it  should 
have  in  it  three  orders  of  ministers  whose  succession  has  been 
uninterruptedly  preserved  in  a  special  way  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  from  the  Apostles'  times  to  the  present :  That  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  means  of  Grace  only  when  adminis- 
tered by  such  hands :  and  that  these  Ministerial  Orders  so  far 
constitute  a  Priesthood  as  that  they  are  marked  off  from  private 
Christians  by  a  grace  differing  from  the  preventing  and  assisting 
grace  common  to  all  Christian  persons,  and  have  power  above 
other  men  in  intercourse  with  heaven. 

And  finally  to  such  it  seems,  That  the  reception  of  a  definite 
Theoretic  Creed  is  obligatory  on  all  members  of  the  Church : 
that  such  a  Creed  has  been  unalterably  fixed  in  past  ages  for 
all  others :  and  that  in  the  Remains  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity 
there  exists  an  Oral  Tradition  which  very  materially  limits  the 
significance  of  the  Inspired  Records. 
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Now  before  examining  in  detail  some  of  the  assertions  here 
presented,  it  may  not  be  imadvisable  to  make  the  two  follow- 
ing remarks. 

A  fatal  objection  to  this  Theory  would  seem  to  be  this :  That 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  Idea  of  GOD.  It  assumes 
arbitrary  appointments  and  mystic  doctrines,  which  must  be 
obeyed  and  received  unintelligently,  as  prominent  characteristics 
of  our  Dispensation  :  and  represents  GOD  under  the  character  of 
an  Absolute  Lawgiver  rather  than  under  that  of  a  Forgiving 
Father.  And  this  is  at  best  Judaic  :  and  to  supersede  the  Judaic 
Idea  of  GOD  was  the  Christian  given.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  this  should  be  seen  and  felt :  for  almost  everything 
connected  with  the  Idea  of  the  Christian  Church  depends  upon 
it,  and  the  estimates  that  will  be  formed  of  what  is  desirable 
and  consistent  with  it.  In  fact  the  Idea  which  men  have  of  GOD 
is  the  most  important  of  all  influences  on  their  religious  character 
and  tone  of  mind.  They  become  as  what  they  worship :  if  Justice, 
Jews  ;  if  Goodness,  Christians.  When  men  think  of  GOD  chiefly 
as  the  Supreme  Mind,  they  are  Philosophic  ;  when  chiefly  as  the 
Supreme  Will,  they  are  Superstitious  :  regarding  Him  as  a  Sove- 
reign, they  strive  to  be  His  Servants;  as  a  Father,  His  Sons. 
In  the  Judaic  Idea  of  GOD,  Power  is  the  preponderating  ele- 
ment ;  in  the  Christian,  Love.  And  though  in  neither  of  them 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  other  excluded,  yet  it  is  ever  subordinate. 
Certainly  the  worship  of  Power  is  not  Christian  worship:  it  is 
as  unlike  as  can  be  to  the  worship  of  GOD  in  CHRIST.  The  Idea 
of  a  Being  who  is  at  once  Impartial  Justice  and  Universal  Love  ; 
caring  for  every  creature  that  He  has  made  and  especially  sym- 
pathising with  Man:  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  and  also 
our  Indwelling  Sanctifier ;  loving  us  though  so  evil,  and  having 
redeemed  us  when  fallen :  veiling  for  us  His  Almightiness  and 
revealing  Himself  as  One  whose  nature  and  property  is  ever  to 
have  mercy  and  to  forgive :  encouraging  us  to  approach  Him  as 
Children  a  Parent,  and  promising  if  we  do  to  inspire  and  to 
strengthen  us  and  to  give  us  abundantly  of  Himself — this  is  the 
Christian  Idea  of  GOD.  And  for  us  Christians  this  Reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  which  is  given  us  in  JESUS  CHRIST  is  the 
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only  acceptable  Standard  of  Worship.  All  other  views  of  GOD, 
how  natural  soever  they  may  seem,  are  for  us  idolatrous  :  and 
whatever  we  cannot  conceive  as  the  Will  and  Disposition  of  JESUS 
CHRIST  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Invisible  Godhead  desires  to 
be  regarded  by  us.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Revelation  of  the 
Idea  of  GOD  has  been  progressive  from  the  first :  and  any  Theory 
which  now  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation would  bring  us  back  to  man's  state  under  any  former 
one  cannot  be  Right  or  True,  and  assuredly  will  be  unbelievable 
just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  of  the  disciple  is  emphatically 
Christian. 

And  then  again:  This  Theory  seems  to  involve  a  system  of 
Scriptural  Interpretation  and  a  Theory  of  Inspiration  essentially 
unsound.  It  seems  not  to  acknowledge  this  great  illuminat- 
ing Truth,  through  means  of  which  only  Holy  Scripture  can 
be  rightly  viewed  as  a  Divine  Whole,  namely,  that  the  Reve- 
lation of  the  Idea  of  GOD  in  it  is  progressive.  And  the 
old  Judaic  errour  about  the  Inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch  seems 
to  be  adopted  and  extended  over  all  the  Old  Testament  Records. 
The  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testament  equally,  seems  to  be  considered 
as  in  all  its  parts  a  Revelation  of  Pure  Truth  and  Invariable 
Law.  No  principle  of  Accommodation  seems  to  be  recognised 
with  regard  either  to  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  Old  Testament 
precepts,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  Ceremonial.  The  same 
mistake  seems  to  be  made  here  in  matters  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
which  often  has  been  made,  and  is  made,  by  the  founders  and 
advocates  of  narrow  Doctrinal  Systems.  The  Bible  seems  to 
be  practically  considered  as  a  collection  of  contemporaneous 
utterances  equally  addressed  to  all  men  of  all  time :  a  mode  of 
viewing  the  Sacred  Records  singularly  unintelligent.  For  really  to 
confound  into  one  general  mass,  every  part  of  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  of  equal  worth  and  cogency  for  us  now,  the  varying 
representations  of  the  Divine  Character  and  Counsels  which  we 
find  in  the  Bible,  must  be  a  fruitful  source  of  argumentative  un- 
soundness :  and  to  take  a  passage  out  of  Genesis,  for  instance, 
and  another  out  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  others  from  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  the  Kings,  and  the  Captivity,  and  to  consider 
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the  compound  as  a  necessary  law  for  the  Christian,  can  scarcely 
approve  itself  to  the  calm  judgement  of  the  Educated.  Indeed  the 
whole  system  of  arguing  from  Texts  is  poor  and  unsatisfactory : 
as  Sectarian  as  Patristic :  and  as  hitherto  used  in  support  of  the 
Exclusive  Theory,  wears  as  often  the  appearance  of  ignorance  or 
of  dishonesty,  as  of  natural  largeness  of  mind  or  mature  compre- 
hension of  the  Scheme  and  Spirit  of  CHRIST'S  Revelation.  That 
men  should  build  Doctrine  on  Inference  at  all  is  bad;  but  that 
men  should  build  such  Doctrines  on  such  Inferences  is  perhaps 
the  worst  possible. 

xiv. 

It  is  said  that  the  Christian  Dispensation  was  intended  to  be 
but  a  modification  and  completion  of  the  Jewish ;  based  indeed  on 
clearer  Knowledge  and  better  Promises,  but  still  more  analogous 
to  it  in  its  outward  construction  than  it  is  dissimilar.  Without 
pressing  matters  of  detail,  it  is  considered  that  Jewish  precedents 
may  be  introduced  as  authoritative  into  Christian  arguments,  and 
that  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  ought  to  have  much  of  the 
same  authority  with  us  as  those  from  the  New. 

Now  these  assertions  are  of  most  extensive  influence  in  the 
formation  of  ecclesiastical  opinions,  and  require  special  attention. 
It  is  at  once  declared  that  not  only  these  assertions,  but  any  involv- 
ing the  same  spirit,  are  considered  utterly  erroneous  :  so  erroneous 
as  to  vitiate  all  arguments  in  which  they  are  involved.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Precept  or  the  Precedent  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
of  no  conclusive  authority  for  us  Christians  unless  reiterated  in  the 
New.  The  Old  Testament  perhaps  teaches  us  as  much  negatively 
and  by  contrast  as  it  does  by  analogy  or  example.  Most  of  its 
positive  enactments  can  only  be  justly  interpreted  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  whole  constitution  of  which  they  are  a  part ; 
and  the  distinguishing  spirit  of  its  Polity  is  one  which  we  are  called 
upon  rather  to  renounce  than  to  imbibe.  Indeed  to  supersede  the 
characteristics  of  Judaism,  in  spirit  as  well  as  letter,  ought  to  be 
our  aim  and  earnest  effort :  to  adopt  them,  or  plead  for  them,  or  in 
any  way  to  countenance  them,  is  miserably  to  misunderstand  the 
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spirit  we  ought  to  be  of.  In  all  matters  ecclesiastical  at  the 
least,  it  must  be  firmly  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
the  Law  of  Christians :  that  it  is  a  bondage  from  which  CHRIST 
has  made  us  free :  and  that  as  we  dare  not,  for  fear  of  Idolatry, 
take  Jewish  Representations  of  GOD  as  our  Idea  of  Him  now 
that  He  has  revealed  Himself  so  much  otherwise  in  JESUS  CHRIST, 
so  neither  can  we  receive  as  obligatory  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  institutions  which,  besides  being  local  and  temporary,  were 
adapted  only  to  these  imperfect  Representations. 

And  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tendency  to 
Judaise  is  continually  and  vehemently  denounced  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament :  there  is  nothing,  in  fact,  so  emphatically 
there  spoken  against  as  this:  nothing  so  designated  as  the  ten- 
dency and  the  evidence  of  the  natural  mind,  and  the  opposite  and 
hindrance  to  that  which  is  spiritual.  Insomuch  indeed  is  this  the 
case,  that  it  would  seem  to  be,  to  any  one  who  gains  his  concep- 
tions of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  solely  from  the  Inspired  Records, 
an  obvious  argument  against  any  scheme  for  Christians  that  it  is 
similar  to  one  intended  for  Jews. 

It  is  not  denied,  indeed,  that  to  those  who  are  predetermined, 
or  even  predisposed,  to  take  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  spirit  of  its  constitution,  there  are  fragmentary 
expressions  in  the  New  Testament  which,  though  not  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  suggest  this  view,  may  yet  be  made  to  give  some 
portions  of  it,  when  once  conceived,  some  semblance  of  reality 
and  truth.  Doubtless  there  are,  otherwise  earnest  and  religious 
men  could  not  so  heartily  believe  in  it.  It  is  not  accordant  with 
the  nature  of  these  Pages  to  examine  such  passages  in  detail 
but  only  to  say,  that  some  very  anxious  to  interpret  rightly  the 
oracles  of  GOD — ready  to  be  influenced  by  much  less  than  demon- 
strative evidence,  and  not  consciously  hindered  by  any  obstacles 
not  common  to  others — cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Passages  conveying  a  contrary  impression  are  manifestly  more 
numerous  and  forcible;  and  that  those  which  have  been  inter- 
preted so  as  to  countenance  it,  are  capable  of  a  more  consistent 
and  reasonable  and  honest  exposition  on  the  Principles  which 
these  latter  seem  plainly  to  inculcate  and  require. 
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But  assuming  only  that  the  Passages  on  either  side  are  nearly 
counterbalanced,  it  may  then  be  asked,  Is  it  not  manifestly  unwise 
and  unsafe  to  construct  so  large  a  system  upon  a  groundwork  of 
preponderating  Probabilities,  or  on  that  of  doubtful  interpretations 
of  detached  and  disputed  Texts  ?  Such  a  Colossus  as  the  Exclu- 
sive Theory  should  surely  have  a  broader  and  a  deeper  foundation 
to  stand  on  than  a  Metaphor  or  a  Hint,  a  Guess  or  a  Criticism. 
And  why?  Because  if  it  be  true,  it  teaches  us  to  look  upon 
myriads  of  apparently  good  men  as  excluded  from  the  Christian 
means  of  Grace :  it  consigns  millions  of  those  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of-  their 
Maker:  it  narrows  awfully  that  which  is  at  best  mysteriously 
strait,  and  would  all  but  shut  the  gate  of  everlasting  life  against 
a  multitude  who  not  only  seek,  but  even  strive,  to  enter  in.  We 
all  know  of  a  system  of  Doctrine  which  is  generally  thought  un- 
tenable because  too  monopolising  of  the  grace  of  GOD  :  but  surely 
this  Theory  appears  to  involve  no  mean  measure  of  the  same 
spirit,  though  the  means  by  which  that  spirit  works  are  different : 
In  the  one  case,  it  is  by  matters  of  Faith ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
by  matters  of  Form.  Articles  of  Faith  are  not  allowed  to  be 
built  upon  insulated  texts,  but  upon  the  general  ten  our  of  Holy 
Writ :  Why  then  in  matters  of  Form  should  submission  be  chal- 
lenged to  the  interpretation  of  a  few  passages  confessedly  obscure, 
when  these  would  seem  at  variance  with  the  whole  Genius  of 
the  New  Testament  Revelation  ? 

XV. 

And  now  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  notion  of  the  great 
value,  if  not  exclusive  virtue  of  Ancient  Practices,  and  the  im- 
portance of  Ecclesiastical  Ceremonies,  in  influencing  man's  spirit 
through  his  senses. 

It  is  at  once  seen  that  these  are  not  questions  which  can  be 
profitably  treated  by  mere  argument :  they  involve  too  much  of 
feeling  and  of  taste.  It  shall  therefore  suffice  to  make  a  few  un- 
argumentative  suggestions  as  to  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Church 
of  CHRIST  in  this  matter.  And  first  it  may  be  said,  that  though  it 
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may  not  seem  the  best  way  of  extending  and  establishing  the 
Church,  to  keep  arbitrary  outward  influences  very  subordinate 
as  means  of  grace,  yet  it  cannot  be  uawise  to  bear  in  mind  what 
was  the  way  in  which  the  world  was  most  influenced  by  the  Go- 
spel :  and  how  far  our  own  notions  of  the  Best  are  sanctioned  by 
the  Example  of  JESUS.  As  to  the  way  in  which  the  Church  first 
and  most  influenced  the  world,  it  was  indisputably  not  by  the 
aid  of  Formalities  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  at 
large  on  this :  it  might,  however,  be  well  to  think  much  of  it. 
And  our  Lord  has  spoken  no  one  word  concerning  the  necessity 
of  such  means  :  nor  His  Apostles.  If  then  such  things  are  essen- 
tial, or  are  materially  conducive  to  influencing  the  heart  of  man 
permanently  for  good — if  Mechanism  or  Magnificence,  Art  or 
Ceremony,  be  powerful  influences  in  regenerating  the  world — 
then  have  we  at  least  this  difficulty  introduced  into  our  thoughts 
about  the  Church,  namely,  that  its  Great  Founder  has  appa- 
rently neglected  to  enlist  into  His  service  by  any  direct  com- 
mandment, or  by  the  sanction  of  personal  precedent,  means  which 
nevertheless  have  been  since  discovered  as  .most  materially  pro- 
moting it.  For  our  Lord  Himself  was  outwardly  undistinguished 
from  those  among  whom  He  lived,  save  perhaps  by  His  extreme 
simplicity  of  life :  and  His  Apostles,  if  conspicuous  at  all,  were 
rendered  so  principally  by  being  what  they  were  in  the  absence 
of  even  an  average  worldly  Respectability.  Abstaining,  for  re- 
verence' sake,  from  higher  reference,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
lowliness  attending  every  circumstance  of  the  Apostles'  life  would 
seem  to  teach  us  emphatically  that  the  New  Religion  was  to  owe 
little  to  any  thing  imposing  in  external  forms.  St  Paul  tent- 
making,  or  kneeling  down  on  the  shore  of  Philippi,  and  St  Peter 
fishing,  or  tarrying  many  days  at  Joppa  with  one  Simon  a  tanner, 
were  specimens  of  a  mode  of  proselytism  quite  different  from 
that  which  is  now  thought  pre-eminently  influential. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  supernatural  powers  of  Apostles  difference 
them  in  this  respect  from  all  successors,  and  that  these  could  have 
derived,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  no  dignity  from  out- 
ward ceremonies,  it  may  be  answered,  that  Miracles  did  not 
appeal  to  the  senses  in  any  way  comparable  with  that  in  which 
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Ceremonies  do  so.  Miracles  were  no  necessary  means  of  grace: 
nor  indirectly  were  they  often  used  as  such.  They  were  not 
intended  to  impose  or  to  impress  Doctrines  on  men.  They 
were  chiefly  challenges  to  attention,  evidences  of  the  presence 
of  a  Supernatural  Power :  at  once  the  Heralds  and  the  Witnesses 
of  the  pretensions  of  certain  Men.  In  no  case  were  they  used 
as  a  part  of  a  Divine  Provision  of  means  for  the  improvement 
of  the  spiritual  character  of  men. 

Surely  Christianity  was  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be, 
spread  by  Mechanism  of  any  kind  :  but  by  preaching  of  the  Word, 
by  individual  efforts,  by  energy,  by  sympathy,  soul  kindling  soul. 
Indeed  no  great  Revolution  among  men  has  ever  been,  or  ever 
can  be,  accomplished  otherwise.  And  it  must  be  earnestly  urged 
that  in  speaking  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  (in  any  real  sense)  and 
of  the  Heart  of  man,  we  are  dealing  with  Mysteries.  They  both 
live  by  Faith,  which  is  not  a  way  which  Mechanism  can  nourish 
much.  The  life  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST — a  Christian's  life — is 
sustained  by  repeated,  or  rather  continuous,  creative  influences 
from  on  high.  Christianity  is  altogether  supernatural.  We  must 
therefore  look  deeper  than  the  world  does  if  we  would  see  to  the 
true  springs  of  its  life.  All  History  of  man — nay,  the  very  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  Continuity  and  Progression  in  multi-: 
tudinous  series  of  distinct  living  spirits — is  of  itself  a  marvel  which 
should  make  us  hesitate  in  imputing  much  to  the  power  of  Mecha- 
nism, even  in  matters  of  this  world  merely :  but  he  who  knows 
something  of  the  marvellousness  and  utter  unnaturalness  of  the 
new  creature  will  count  that  "but  a  shallow  estimate  of  Cause  and 
Consequence  which  attributes  much  of  such  growth  to  external 
influences  of  any  kind. 

And  as  this  portion  of  the  subject,  though  indefinite,  is  import- 
ant, it  may  be  further  added  that  this  notion  of  the  unalterable 
establishment  of  a  primitive  set  of  ecclesiastical  forms  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  positive  ordinances  of  an  obligatory  Discipline, 
is  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  leading  aims  of  the  Gospel,  which  is 
the  Education  of  man  for  selfgovernment.  Doubtless  it  is  the 
most  natural  way,  and  one  which,  though  seeming  more  burden- 
some, men  really  best  like,  to  have  all  the  minutiae,  of  Worship  and 
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Duty  exactly  defined,  so  that  they  may  never  have  to  think  or 
to  choose,  but  only  to  copy  and  to  obey.  To  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  of  thought  and  the  responsibility  of  choice — this  is  the 
natural  desire  of  man :  but  it  is  not  to  strengthen  the  natural 
desires  of  man  that  the  Gospel  is  designed.  To  think  and  to 
choose  rightly  implies  mental  and  moral  discipline :  to  perform 
multiplied  acts  of  obedience  however  burdensome,  is  as  nothing 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  single  right  disposition  which  such  Dis- 
cipline requires,  and  which  the  Gospel  alone  contemplates  as  of 
worth.  Selfgovernment — that  man  should  become  a  Law  unto 
himself — this  is  the  Christian  aim.  To  improve  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  through  the  exercise  of  his  own  Will — to  leave 
him  Liberty  that  he  may  choose  Obedience — this  is  the  end  and 
this  is  the  means  which  are  characteristic  of  Christianity.  And 
thus  whatever  diminishes  our  Freedom  diminishes  also  our  oppor- 
tunity of  Improvement.  And  surely  this  would  be  done  in  no 
mean  degree  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  not  only  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  but  even  its  Discipline  were  fixed  for  us 
unalterably,  so  that  excellence  can  only  be  attained  by  conformity 
to  practices  which  were  adapted  to  other  ages  and  other  circum- 
stances than  our  own. 

All  self-invented  discipline  is  dangerous  :  for  it  has  a  continual 
tendency  practically  to  supersede  that  which  is  divine.  The 
discharge  of  divinely  ordained  relationships  and  of  the  Christian 
charities,  this  is  the  necessary  and  the  sufficient  Discipline  for 
man.  The  attaining  to  just  relations  with  all  around  us  through  a 
realisation  of  onr  new  relation  to  GOB  in  CHRIST :  the  imparting 
to  others  the  blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy :  the  resistance 
of  unavoidable  temptations,  and  the  daily  claims  of  social  duties : 
Contemplation,  Private  Prayer,  Public  Worship,  and  unceasing 
labours  of  love  to  our  Brethren — these  are  the  divinely  ordained 
discipline  for  man ;  and  these  are  sufficient  to  engage  and  to 
surpass  all  his  powers.  And  whatever  is  taken  for  the  perform- 
ance of  human  devices  must  be  subtracted  from  a  certain  Duty, 
and  defraud  us  of  a  promised  Blessing. 

Besides,  this  craving  after  the  discipline  which  is  positive  and 
prescribed,  is  Infirmity.  It  is  a  desire  to  walk  by  Sight  and  not 
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by  Faith.  It  has  no  analogy  in  the  condition  of  our  natural 
secular  life :  and  even  no  precedent  under  the  less  spiritual  dis- 
pensation of  the  Jews;  for  there  were  few  Kules  given  even  to 
them  in  matters  of  moral  Discipline.  Nay,  the  specific  character- 
istic of  Christianity  lies  in  its  superseding  Law  by  Love.  The 
Gospel  gives  us  a  clear  view  of  the  ultimate  aim  which  a  Christian 
ought  to  have  before  him,  and  of  the  principles  of  his  life  and  the 
means  of  his  nourishment:  and  having  done  this,  it  establishes 
for  the  Christian  Church  no  code  of  social  law  or  of  personal 
discipline,  just  for  the  same  reason  that  it  establishes  no  System  of 
any  kind  :  because  it  presupposes  that  since  its  members  when 
they  become  Christians  do  not  cease  to  be  Men,  their  Reason 
and  Conscience  are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  form  all  that 
they  need  of  this  kind  for  themselves.  And  these  it  would  call 
out  into  fullest  exercise,  that  while  it  uses  them  it  may  at  once 
strengthen  and  enlighten  them.  It  would  govern  us  by  Prin- 
ciples and  not  by  Rules,  in  order  that  it  may  quicken  our  sense 
of  Responsibility  by  imposing  upon  us  the  necessity  of  Choice : 
and  therefore  if  we  will  place  ourselves  under  the  shelter  of 
ancient  Rules  and  positive  Prescriptions,  we  are  coming  down 
from  that  noble  position  on  which  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
would  place  us  to  the  old  ground  of  the  abrogated  economy: 
ceasing  to  be  Sons  permitted  to  share  in  their  Father's  counsels, 
and  making  ourselves  as  Servants  whose  sole  office  is  to  be  subject 
to  ordinances.  But  in  place  of  any  such  servile  obedience  our 
Divine  Lord  would  have  us  follow  Him  mainly  because  we  love 
Him.  He  would  keep  us  near  Him  rather  by  giving  us  a  con- 
sciousness of  superior  privilege  when  we  were  so,  than  by  any 
dread  of  anticipated  penalties.  He  would  not  govern  us  by 
Positive  Commandments  so  much  as  He  would  guide  us  by  His 
eye,  and  attract  us  by  His  smile. 

There  is  nothing  of  minute  legislation  in  the  Gospel,  little  of 
positive  commandment,  least  of  all  of  reliance  on  Mechanism 
and  Formulae.  Christianity  is  a  Religion  of  Principles  and  not 
of  Precepts — its  main  instruments  for  working  upon  the  heart 
of  man  would  seem  to  be,  a  new  Revelation  of  Godhead  and  of 
Humanity  in  JESUS  CHRIST  :  a  new  Spirit  abiding  in  its  recipi- 
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ents,  the  HOLY  SPIRIT:  new  Presentations  of  Life  and  Death, 
of  Sin  and  Redemption :  and  an  influential  discovery  in  the  fleet- 
ing Present  of  the  germ  of  an  endless  Future.  Even  in  matters  of 
indispensable  duty  there  is  no  completeness  or  precision  of  Precept : 
nay,  there  is  even  no  Decalogue  in  Christianity :  Love  is  many 
times  declared  to  be  the  one  necessary  and  sufficient  fulfilling  of 
its  Law.  It  lays  down  emphatically  broad  Principles  which  make 
wise  the  honest  in  all  matters  of  necessary  detail :  it  imparts  a 
peculiar  spirit  which  secures  due  obedience  by  transforming  the 
Will  of  all  true  Disciples  into  conformity  with  that  of  their 
common  Lord. 

And  however  much  may  be  said  about  the  importance  of  Forms, 
they  can  be  after  all  but  magnified  as  Means  :  conformity  to  them 
is  noultimate  aim.  If  the  end  confessedly  proposed  by  them  be 
in  any  case  otherwise  attained,  surely  there  may  justly  arise  some 
suspicion  of  the  indispensableness  of  the  assumed  exclusive  means. 
And  the  oftener  this  is  the  case,  the  less  evident  must  appear 
the  correctness  of  the  assumption  of  their  sole  efficacy.  Now 
perhaps  both  the  History  of  the  Church  and  our  own  experience 
will  tend  to  render  not  altogether  unwarrantable  the  assertion, 
that  we  have  as  many  instances  of  near  approximation  to  the 
Christian  Ideal  in  the  absence  of  the  Antiquarian  Forms  as  we 
have  in  the  case  of  their  fullest  possession. 


XVI. 

To  accommodate  the  Religion  of  CHRIST  to  the  supposed  wants 
and  to  the  confessed  weaknesses  of  our  humanity,  and  to  encourage 
a  sensuous  worship,  may  not  be  an  utterly  unlawful  attempt,  but 
certainly  it  is  one  every  way  hazardous.  The  one  great  condescen- 
sion of  Christianity  to  man's  wants  in  respect  of  embodying 
Truths  is  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  GOD ;  the  Revelation  of 
GOD  as  a  Person  and  as  a  Being  in  Mysterious  Sympathy  with 
man  through  CHRIST  ;  as  One  whose  Character  and  Disposition 
towards  men  we  may  adequately  gather  from  the  Words  and 
Deeds  of  JESUS.  Besides  this,  two  Rites  have  indeed  been  left 
us  bv  CHRIST  Himself :  but  the  detail  of  the  celebration  even  of 
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these  has  not  been  made  invariable :  nor  has  any  direction  been 
left  in  outline  as  to  the  mode  by  which  Worship  may  be  best 
expressed.  That  it  should  be  spiritual  was  CHRIST'S  only  com- 
mand :  and  if  any  restriction  had  been  intended,  surely  we  should 
have  had  some  intimation  to  that  effect  recorded  in  Apostolic 
Scripture,  in  order  to  guard  us  against  reasoning  from  Apostolic 
Example.  But  there  is  none  such.  Everything  we  find  there  is 
directly  the  reverse.  Its  continual  exhortations  are,  not  to  em- 
body what  is  heavenly,  but  to  spiritualise  what  is  earthly.  And 
is  it  not  indeed  more  lofty  and  more  fitted  to  the  dignity  of 
Men,  to  direct  all  appeals  to  the  Conscience  and  Intellect  and 
Affections,  rather  than  to  invest  the  Senses  with  much  power 
over  the  Soul,  and  to  render  the  enduring  and  the  infinite  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  changing  and  the  material  ?  Which  way  is 
it  likeliest  that  the  depths  of  our  being  will  be  so  stirred  as 
to  be  most  purified?  Nay,  which  way  will  the  Imagination 
itself  be  most  satisfied  ?  Surely  the  sense  of  the  Definite  destroys 
much  of  the  grandeur  of  things  purely  spiritual.  Would  not  the 
realisation  of  even  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  the  exile  Apostle 
be  a  deep  disappointment  to  our  spirit's  aspirations  ?  We  should 
not  like  that  the  true  City  of  <£OD  should  have  walls,  even  though 
they  should  be  of  sapphire ;  or  streets,  even  though  they  should 
be  of  gold.  But  something  of  this  unsatisfying  effect  do  all 
fixed  forms  produce  even  now.  They  limit  religion  by  defining 
it.  They  seem  to  intimate  that  it  is  no  more  than  they  can  ex- 
press or  accommodate  themselves  to.  Here  Sight  destroys  Faith 
it  does  not  heighten  it.  The  imperfection  of  even  our  best  provision 
of  means  for  embodying  Truth  renders  such  attempted  realisa- 
tion of  spiritual  Ideas  injuriously  inadequate.  Things  are  not  fitting 
exponents  of  Thoughts.  The  highest  truths  cannot  be  represent- 
ed :  they  can  only  be  believed.  To  embody  is  to  define,  to  limit, 
to  fix :  but  the  Ideas  which  are  the  life  of  man's  soul  are  not  thus 
comprehensible  :  they  are  so  akin  to  the  Divine  as  to  be  illimitable. 
What  man  has  made  man  can  measure  :  he  can  extract  from  it  all 
its  meaning,  and  that  meaning  is  substantially  ever  the  same.  But 
that  which  is  emphatically  of  GOD  has  many  meanings,  and  in  each 
there  is  more  than  man  can  ever  discern  or  comprehend.  Life  in 
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themselves,  this  is  what  man's  works  have  not  and  GOD'S  have. 
Light  and  Shadow,  perpetual  Motion  and  visible  Happiness,  these 
only  give  endless  significance  to  Form ;  and  these  are  GOD'S  works 
alone.  Hence  there  is  a  great  difference  between  man's  fixing  cer- 
tain forms  as  unalterably  to  be  followed  by  his  fellows,  and  each 
man  extracting  lessons  for  himself  out  of  the  works  of  GOD. 

True  it  is  that  the  spiritual  is  not  the  mere  absence  of  the 
visible :  it  is  not  the  mere  negation  of  the  sensuous.  Nor  is  Art 
necessarily  a  hindrance,  but  rather  sometimes  a  help,  to  Worship. 
The  Fine  Arts  would  seem  to  be  addressed  to  the  higher  parts 
of  our  nature  chiefly,  and  to  derive  their  main  significance  from 
them  :  and  certainly  if  they  should  be  found  unto  edification 
by  any  or  by  all  there  is  nothing  in  the  opinions  of  these  Pages 
which  would  oppose  their  use.  It  is  only  here  suggested,  that 
to  think  and  feel  by  the  help  of  the  senses  is  not  an  object 
encouraged  by  Christianity.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  part  of  that 
wisdom  which  the  Christian  is  to  borrow  from  the  Serpent,  to 
endeavour  to  turn  those  Arts  which  the  world  esteems  so  highly 
in  its  own  service  to  the  promotion  of  religion  which  it  loves 
so  little  :  certainly  the  Idea  of  Christianity  subjugating  all  things 
unto  itself — of  Christians  spoiling  the  world  as  Israel  the  Egyp- 
tians— is  a  grand  Idea  which  may  be  attempted  to  be  realised 
within  certain  limits.  But  though  it  may  be  a  glory  to  believe 
that  CHRIST'S  religion  can  thus  sanctify  all  human  pursuits  and 
appropriate  to  itself  the  best  sympathies  of  our  nature,  yet  it 
is  contended  that  these  things  must  be  kept  subordinate,  and 
that  it  is  not  by  direct  appeals  to  the  weaker  and  more  sen- 
suous emotions  that  Christianity  essays  to  sanctify  or  subdue 
the  heart.  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  the  subtle 
connexion  between  body  and  soul,  seems  to  have  taught  us  by 
His  silence  and  the  absence  of  His  own  example  and  that  of 
His  commissioned  Twelve,  that  it  is  really  inexpedient  though 
seeming  wise,  to  think  of  bribing  the  senses  in  order  to  gain 
possession  of  the  spirit. 

Doubtless  symbolic  worship  is  not  forbidden  under  the  Christian 
Dispensation,  as  it  was  under  the  Jewish.  GOD  has  Himself  given 
us  now  an  Incarnation  arid  Impersonation  of  Himself :  and  thus  for 
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us  Christians,  if  we  would  think  of  it,  perhaps  all  Worship  is  but 
Symbolic.  But  having  done  this,  and  fixed  our  eyes  steadily  upon 
Him  who  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  Faith,  and  taught  us 
to  see  the  Father  in  the  Son,  He  has  at  once  done  all  for  us  that 
can  thus  be  done.  To  draw  off  our  minds  from  our  own  repre- 
sentations of  the  Unseen  to  those  which  are  inspired,  this  would 
seem  the  truest  wisdom.  Nay,  is  it  not  rather  our  duty  to  learn 
our-selves  and  to  teach  others  to  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and 
how  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  as  one  of  these  ?  That 
there  can  be  no  real  need  for  the  adoption  of  imposing  forms 
for  making  Christianity  influential  over  the  hearts  of  men — for 
either  the  propagation  or  edification  of  the  Church — is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  Christianity  first  conquered  heathenism  without 
it :  and  from  the  consideration  that  the  purest  Christianity  has  often 
been  found  where  there  has  been  the  least  Form  :  and  that  men  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  have  owed  nothing  to  it. 

And  after  all,  it  is  only  the  leisurely  and  the  luxurious 
who  think  so  much  about  the  power  of  circumstantials :  the 
more  earnest  men  are  the  less  considerate  are  they  of  outward 
things.  The  most  spiritual  men  have  never  contended  strenu- 
ously for  forms,  though  often  against  them.  The  forms  however 
against  which  they  have  contended  have  seldom  been  any  of  those 
which  can  be  characterised  as  naturally  becoming  modes  of  expres- 
sion. Their  strife  has  been  about  modes  perfectly  arbitrary — 
modes  which  are  but  of  partial  not  human  significance — mere 
private  interpretations  of  the  great  Book  of  Nature.  For  the 
articulate  voices  of  nature  there  would  seem  ever  clear  echoes  in 
the  heart  of  man.  But  when  we  pass  to  man's  devices  for  in- 
fluencing his  fellows'  hearts,  can  we  say  this  then  ?  Can  we  justly 
challenge  submission  from  the  Many  to  the  inventions  of  the  Few  ? 
Are  not  the  differences  so  great  between  men  that  what  is 
really  impressive  to  one  class  of  minds  is  felt  to  be  only  im- 
posing by  another?  Is  not  the  difference  great  between  the 
East  and  the  West  of  Europe  ?  Extreme  between  the  North 
and  South  ?  And  then  if  forms  do  not  inspire  respect  they 
excite  discontent:  Where  they  are  not  a  spur  they  are  a  yoke. 
They  become  injurious  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  not  felt 
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to  be  significant.  Most  especially  all  forms  that  are  not  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  people  who  use  them  are  inefficient 
and  hurtful.  Borrowed  forms  are  doubly  formal.  Arbitrary 
symbols  grow  old  as  do  garments,  and  when  such,  are  as  worth- 
less. And  not  only  when  they  are  such  are  they  prejudicial, 
but  also  when  they  are  obtrusive :  for  by  attracting  attention  to 
themselves  they  necessarily  draw  it  off  from  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance. And  there  is  so  great  a  tendency  in  our  nature  to 
substitute  the  celebration  of  outward  rites  for  the  cultivation  of 
moral  dispositions,  that  it  requires  to  be  counteracted  rather  than 
encouraged — a  proneness  to  be  influenced  by  external  excitements 
which  requires  to  be  moderated  rather  than  augmented. 

And  be  it  observed  that  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation  (which 
being  the  lowest  of  divinely-sanctioned  economies,  must  be  sup- 
posed as  exhibiting  the  greatest  degree  of  accommodation  that  is 
lawful  or  expedient)  there  was  not  much  outward  form  or  show 
provided  to  affect  the  mind  through  the  senses.  Judaism  was  in 
this  respect  a  much  more  simple  Economy  than  that  which  is 
contended  for  as  Christian.  What  was  there  prescribed  for  Glory 
and  for  Beauty  was  rather  appointed  for  symbolical  homage  to 
the  Presence  of  Him  who  is  the  Archetype  of  both :  while  the 
multitudinous  ceremonial  observances  were  confessedly  solely  either 
to  mark  them  off  as  a  peculiar  people,  or  to  direct  the  minds 
of  the  worshippers  to  the  fact,  that  they  were  taking  part  in  a 
system  incomplete  and  insignificant  in  itself,  and  only  introductory 
to  one  which  should  be  spiritual  and  final.  And  even  here 
it  is  remarkable  how  in  these  institutions  was  symbolised  the 
great  truth,  that  the  noblest  worship  is  the  simplest.  For  when 
the  High  Priest  was  called  to  do  homage  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
he  was  commanded  to  put  off  his  jewels  and  his  ephod — the 
purple  and  the  gold — and  to  come  only  with  simplicity  and 
with  purity,  unadorned  and  as  a  penitent,  with  the  clean  hand 
and  the  humble  heart. 

But  however  it  might  be  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  at  best 
Judaism  was  but  the  Religion  of  Children— of  those  under  Tutors 
and  Governours  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father :  while 
Christianity  is  the  Religion  of  Men — of  those  who  are  permitted 
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and  exhorted  to  attain  unto  a  fullness  of  spiritual  stature.  And 
while  the  spirit  of  man  is  weak  it  needs  and  it  loves  to  lean 
and  to  repose  upon  what  is  outward  and  palpable :  its  wisdom 
must  come  to  it  from  without — its  objects  of  thought  must  be 
embodied  in  Symbols.  All  that  is  imposing  and  exciting  feeds 
it  with  wonder  and  with  pleasure :  and  the  only  inlets  to  its 
inmost  recesses  are  often  the  Imagination  and  the  Senses.  But 
the  spiritual  man  gradually  grows  out  of  his  taste  for  external 
excitements  just  in  proportion  as  he  grows  in  knowledge  and 
in  grace.  In  fact,  as  he  becomes  a  man  he  puts  away  childish 
things :  Communion  with  GOD  through  Prayer  and  interior 
Contemplation  take  the  place  of  mere  passive  sensations  and 
impressions.  Symbols  and  Forms  then  impede  instead  of  assist 
his  conceptions  and  feelings  of  spiritual  things.  For  him  they 
rather  conceal  than  convey  Truth :  and  therefore  a  Dispensation 
encumbered  in  any  degree  as  the  Jewish  was,  would  be  to  him 
less  than  his  wants.  Indeed  when  the  spirit  of  man  really 
hungers  and  thirsts  after  Righteousness,  it  is  not  Rite  and  Form 
or  anything  that  merely  seems,  that  can  satisfy  it.  No :  it  is 
only  that  Bread  which  comes  down  direct  from  Heaven  that 
can  do  this.  In  the  strength  of  such  food  alone  can  such  an  one 
go  many  days.  Therefore  it  may  be  suggested  that  if  it  be 
allowable  to  accommodate  sometimes  the  outward  forms  of  Divine 
Worship  to  the  extraordinary  exigences  of  the  half  lisping  child 
or  the  illiterate  heathen :  it  never  can  be  right  that  these  should 
be  imposed,  under  penalty,  on  those  who,  having  the  faculties,  are 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  enlightened  and  full  grown  men :  and 
it  is  earnestly  contended  that  any  outward  Forms  should  never  be 
so  insisted  on  that  we  buy  Beauty  at  the  price  of  Peace,  or  that 
what  may  have  been  at  first  adopted  merely  as  a  justifiable  expe- 
dient should  ever  after  be  required  as  an  essential  institution.  To 
do  this  is  to  mistake  altogether  the  adaptive  power  of  Christianity : 
for  herein  is  the  divine  fullness  and  exuberant  grace  of  Christian- 
ity pre-eminently  displayed,  in  that  unfettered  but  by  the  simplest 
forms,  and  shadowed  forth  but  in  the  most  intelligible  symbols — it 
can  speak  most  heavenly  wisdom  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  accom- 
modate itself  sufficiently  to  the  infirmities  of  the  mainly  carnal. 
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XVll. 

Consider  the  Differences  between  Judaism  and  Christianity 
generally. 

First  it  may.  be  said,  that  the  Jewish  Dispensation  was  a 
Parenthesis,  as  it  were,  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  came  in 
incidentally,  being  added  because  of  transgression  rather  than 
by  way  of  privilege.  It  was  a  more  definite,  but  perhaps  not 
a  more  spiritual,  worship  than  that  of  the  Patriarchs,  which  was 
the  least  formal  conceivable. 

The  two  facts  that  the  Mosaic  Institution  was  in  every  sense 
a  kingdom  of  this  world  (to  the  extent  even  of  the  Revelation 
of  its  Rewards  and  Punishments  referring  only  to  this  life)  and 
that  CHRIST'S  is  emphatically  not  so  (having  no  necessary  worldly 
consequences  connected  with  it)  seem  to  preclude  approximation : 
and  the  contrariety  of  the  temporary  and  the  local  to  the  abiding 
and  the  universal  seem  almost  to  prevent  comparison. 

The  primary  Aim  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  to  preserve,  and 
not  to  promulgate,  a  Revelation:  to  act  merely  as  a  Depository 
of  the  Truth,  and  in  no  way  to  make  proselytes  to  it.  And 
its  whole  construction  was  adapted  to  this  end.  And  what  was 
required  of  the  Jewish  Church,  was  very  different  from  what 
is  required  of  Christians.  Faithfulness  to  a  Trust  was  what 
was  mainly  looked  for  in  them :  the  full  understanding  of  the 
meaning  or  worth  of  the  Deposit  was  reserved  for  the  times 
of  CHRIST.  But  when  these  latter  days  did  come  old  things 
passed  away  and  all  things  became  new,  or  were  intended  to 
do  so.  Reception  of  Truth  and  not  mere  obedience  to  Law, 
became  the  peculiar  requirement  of  Christians.  Law  only  was 
given  by  Moses,  but  Grace  and  Truth  came  by  JESUS  CHRIST. 
The  Truth  making  us  free,  is  now  the  peculiarity  of  its  Bless- 
ing, as  Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  its  Law.  The  Jew  was  left 
ignorant  of  the  object  of  his  service  but  fully  instructed  in  the 
means :  we  have  the  end  of  the  commandment  clearly  revealed 
to  us,  and  are  left  to  provide  means  for  ourselves.  Christianity 
contemplates  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mind,  while  Judaism  referred 
mainly  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Will.  Christianity  presents 
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evidence  and  demands  examination,  and  while  it  submits  itself  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Reason  engages  the  Affections  by  its  promises ; 
but  the  only  evidences  for  Judaism  were  thunderings  and  light- 
nings and  miracles  of  power,  extorting  consent  under  pain  of 
condemnation.  And  as  illustrative  of  the  whole  it  might  be 
remarked,  that  the  Jew  was  commanded  only  to  Sacrifice  where 
the  Christian  is  exhorted  to  Pray. 

And  also :  Peculiarity  and  Separation  were  essential  ends  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  while  the  main  object  of  the  Christian  is  to 
draw  all  men  into  itself.  The  one  was  as  a  Column,. the  other  as 
a  City,  set  upon  a  hill.  The  Church  of  CHRIST  is  perhaps  in- 
tended not  to  be  marked  off  by  strong  lines  from  the  world  as  the 
Jewish  was  :  It  is  not  so  much,  as  Judaism  was,  an  enclosure 
surrounded  by  definite  barriers,  as  it  is  a  spot  of  fruitful  ground 
in  the  Wilderness,  as  to  which  it  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  where  the 
good  soil  terminates  in  the  barren.  It  is  nothing  fixed  and  de- 
finite but,  as  it  were,  a  patch  of  Light  amid  Shadow,  which  has  no 
abrupt  boundary. 

The  Jewish  Economy  had  an  extraordinary  and  unparalleled 
apparatus  of  visible  means  for  its  maintenance,  and  extension 
formed  no  part  of  its  Idea.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  Chris- 
tian :  the  indwelling  Spirit  taking  the  place  of  much  that  was 
before  external,  and  the  chief  weapons  of  its  warfare  are  no  longer 
carnal.  The  Jewish  Economy  came  into  being  full  formed :  the 
Christian  grew.  The  one  was  delivered  once  for  all  to  a  whole 
people  made  ready  for  it :  the  other  adapted  itself  to  the  existing 
condition  of  those  whom  it  gradually  converted. 

The  final  nature  too  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  and  its 
claims  to  Universality  and  Permanence,  give  it  a  peculiarity  which 
cannot  be  too  carefully  considered. 

xviii. 

And  now  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  peculiar  calling  and 
functions  of  the  Christian  Clergy,  consider  the  difference  par- 
ticularly between  the  Christian  Clergy  and  the  Jewish  Priesthood. 
The  Jewish  Priests  were  a  Sacrificing  Hereditary  Caste :  the 
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Christian  Clergy  are  neither.  The  Jewish  Priesthood  was  not 
a  voluntary  order:  the  Christian  Ministry  is  confessedly  and 
peculiarly  so.  The  Jewish  Priesthood  required  no  moral  and  no 
mental  qualifications,  but  only  arbitrary  and  physical  ones :  the 
Christian  Ministry  quite  otherwise,  even  contrariwise.  The  office 
of  the  Jewish  Priest  was  intimately  interwoven  with  political 
duties,  and  was  also,  magisterial :  nothing  can  be  more  diverse 
from  this  than  the  Christian. 

And  also :  the  Jewish  Priesthood  was  a  far  more  simple  and 
less  influential  Institution  than  the  Christian  Clergy  is  asserted 
to  be.  Nothing  indeed  can  well  admit  less  of  a  comparison 
which  bears  the  same  name.  A  few  Priests  ministering  at  a 
time,  in  one  place  only,  sufficed  for  the  whole  nation.  They 
were  but  a  Family — the  Family  of  Aaron.  As  Priests,  they 
had  no  moral  influence  over  the  People.  They  did  not  do  any 
one  thing  that  the  Christian  Clergy  do.  They  did  not  pray: 
they  did  not  preach :  they  did  not  visit  the  sick :  they  did  not 
circumcise :  they  did  not  marry :  they  did  not  bury  the  dead. 
They  only  did  what  no  Christian  Minister  can  do,  that  is,  Sa- 
crifice. The  Jewish  Priests  were  not  required  to  be  any  wiser 
or  better  than  their  fellows.  They  had  no  peculiar  knowledge — 
no  private  mysteries.  What  the  Priest  knew  the  meanest  of  the 
people  might  know.  Their  National  law  was  written  as  ours  is, 
and  free  of  access  to  all  the  people.  Their  Moral  law  was  given 
in  the  hearing  of  all  the  hosts  of  Israel,  and  the  people  were  not 
only  permitted  to  study  it,  but  those  who  were  Parents  were  even 
commanded  to  teach  it  faithfully  and  fully  to  their  children. 
Their  Ceremonial  law  was  indeed  the  Priests'  study  peculiarly ; 
but  this  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  namely,  that  it  was  so 
professionally.  But  this  they  had  not  the  slightest  power  of 
altering.  They  could  do  nothing  rightfully  but  what  was  already 
prescribed.  They  could  neither  add  nor  diminish  a  single  form. 
They  were  the  executive  of  an  inflexible  routine  of  observances, 
and  that  only. 

Certainly  if  the  claims  of  the  Christian  Clergy  are  to  rest  on 
any  analogy  between  them  and  the  Jewish  Priesthood,  they 
can  gain  little  sanction  of  precedent  as  authoritative  interpreters 
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and  expositors  of  GOD'S  will.  During  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Mosaic  Economy,  and  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  Jews  had  no 
form  of  Public  Prayer  or  common  Worship  of  any  kind:  nor 
any  institution  for  Public  Instruction,  even  on  the  Sabbath. 
Even  the  Prophets  (who  were  indeed  seldom  either  Priests  or 
Levites)  did  not  teach  in  the  Temple,  or  anywhere  statedly. 
And  in  later  times  those  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat  (of  whom  our 
Saviour  said  to  the  Jews,  Whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that 
observe  and  do)  were  not  necessarily  Priests.  And  in  the  Syna- 
gogue worship  (a  worship  not  of  divine  institution,  and  yet 
sanctioned  by  the  personal  presence  and  participation  of  our  Lord) 
the  preaching  was  not  restricted  even  to  the  officiating  ministers. 
Strangers  were  the  rather  usually  invited  if  they  had  any  word 
of  exhortation  to  say  on ;  and  disputations  at  such  seasons  were 
not  infrequent.  Our  Lord  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
St  Paul  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  taught  in  them  with- 
out apparent  irregularity.  At  least  when  the  Sanhedrim  sought 
for  accusations  they  never  made  this  one,  that  they  had  disturbed 
the  people's  worship  or  intruded  into  the  office  of  the  Priest. 


XIX. 


And  now  in  considering  the  notices  in  the  New  Testament 
respecting  the  Christian  Clergy  it  is  said  that,  The  Laying  on 
of  Hands  is  named  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  as  among  the 
first  elements  of  Christianity;  and  that  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  Ordination  or  Consecration.  It  may  be  replied,  If  this  be 
what  is  meant,  then  there  can  be  nothing  whatever  deduced 
from  the  instances  we  have  of  its  use  in  the  Bible  from  which 
to  construct  any  theory  of  exclusive  Clerical  Prerogative.  For 
Laying  on  of  Hands  was  not  confined  to  any  one  class  of  per- 
sons, nor  did  it  convey  any  one  class  of  gifts.  For  instances  : 
Our  Saviour  did  not  lay  hands  on  His  Apostles,  but  He 
did  upon  little  children,  and  the  sick.  Matthias  was  not 
so  ordained  to  his  Apostleship,  but  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 


so  ordained  to  their  temporary  mission  to  Pisidian  Antioch. 
The  Apostles  laid  hands  on  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  who  were  professedly  to  leave  the  Word  of  GOD  and 
serve  tables,  and  who  were  already  men  full  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST.  Ananias  of  Damascus  laid  hands  on  Paul  after  his  con- 
version, and  Paul  did  the  same  on  Publius's  sick  father.  And 
oftenest  perhaps  in  the  New  Testament,  the  laying  on  of  hands 
was  the  means  of  imparting  miraculous  influences :  which  being 
the  case  would  prevent  any  reasoning  from  it  as  a  precedent  for 
all  time.  And  when  we  turn  back  to  the  Old  Testament  we  see 
nothing  there  which  will  help  us  with  a  strict  analogy.  We  only 
find  that  the  blessings  of  the  Patriarchs  were  conveyed  by  the 
laying  of  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  blessed. 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  commanded  to  lay  their  hands  on  the 
head  of  the  sin  offerings.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  Spirit,  and  lay 
thine  hand  upon  him :  and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest 
and  before  all  the  congregation,  and  give  him  a  charge  in  their 
sight :  and  thou  shalt  put  some  of  thine  honour  upon  him,  that 
all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient. 
Perhaps,  then,  we  may  not  unreasonably  gather  from  such  in- 
stances, that  Laying  on  of  Hands  was  in  no  way  a  rite  peculiar 
to  the  ordination  of  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  churches : 
but  that  it  was  probably  adopted,  when  used  in  their  case,  as  a 
generally  intelligible  symbolic  mode  of  commending  a  person 
to  GOD,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  case  of  a  Society,  of  iden- 
tifying the  whole  body  with  one  of  its  members,  and  putting 
its  honour  upon  him  that  all  the  Society  might  be  obedient  to 
him.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  a  rite  principally  Jewish  : 
and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  more  reason  for  considering 
this  mode  essential  and  universal  than  for  perpetuating  the  Wash- 
ing of  Feet,  or  the  salutation  of  the  Kiss,  or  Sitting  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  Chrism  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

And  if  it  be  yet  further  said,  that  the  Clergy  are  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  as  those  to  whom  are  committed  the  Keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  power  of  Binding  and  Loosing, 
or  of  Remitting  or  Retaining  the  sins  of  their  Brethren,  it 
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may  be  replied :  Perhaps  the  most  intelligent  interpretation  of 
the  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  Power  of 
the  Keys  is  mentioned  is  that  which  confines  its  application 
to  St  Peter  individually:  and  considers  it  fulfilled  by  the  sub- 
sequent facts  of  his  opening  the  door  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven to  three  thousand  of  his  countrymen  on  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost, and  to  all  the  Gentiles  in  the  instance  of  Cornelius,  and  by 
his  conduct  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem :  which  interpretation 
was  that  which  we  have  recorded  as  the  earliest  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  power  of  Binding  and  Loosing  seems  to  be  best 
satisfied  by  considering  it  as  relating  not  to  sins  against  GOD 
emphatically  but  to  trespasses  against  Brethren;  social  not  in- 
dividual offences;  and  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Apostles, 
but  common  to  every  company  of  Christians.  The  Remission  or 
Retention  of  Sins  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  Apostles 
but  under  such  conditions  of  a  co-ordinate  discerning  of  spirits 
and  infallibility  of  judgement  as  to  render  it  in  no  way  transmissible. 
It  does  not  enter  into  the  Plan  of  the  present  Pages  to  discuss 
these  interpretations  but  only  to  state  them,  with  the  emphatic 
assertion  that  they  appear  correct  to  some  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  every  help  they  are  aware  of  as  existing  in 
order  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion :  and  that  this  also  appears 
to  them  the  fact,  namely,  that  there  is  no  other  arbitrary  spiritual 
power  vested  in  any  perpetual  order  in  CHRIST'S  Church  by  any 
words  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 

And  the  considerations  that  such  assumptions  are  contrary  to 
our  natural  feelings  of  Justice,  and  have  no  antecedent  analogy, 
may  strengthen  this  conviction. 

The  condition  of  a  coexistent  infallibility  of  judgement  is  the 
only  one  which  can  render  the  possession  of  such  power 
reconcileable  with  our  sense  of  Right.  It  is  conceivable  that 
GOD  might,  for  some  unknown  yet  just  purpose,  permanently 
confide  such  power  to  an  order  of  men  whom  He  might  other- 
wise supernaturally  endow :  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  without 
the  contemporaneous  gift  of  Infallibility,  the  power  of  arbitrarily 
influencing  the  eternal  destinies  of  their  brother  men  should  be 
granted  to  those  who  have  no  guarantee  against  errour,  and 
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no  promised  immunity  from  the  weaknesses  and  passions  of  our 
corrupt  humanity.  Indeed  the  very  thought  of  men  only  of 
like  passions  with  their  brethren  binding  or  loosing,  remit- 
ting or  retaining,  at  will  and  forever,  GOD'S  judgements  on  His 
creatures,  is  so  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  that  to  sound  minds  it  requires  only  to  be  clearly  stated 
in  order  to  be  instinctively  rejected. 

And  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  expect  that  such  an  extra- 
ordinary power  would  be  committed  to  men  under  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  no  where  possessed  or  prophesied  of  under 
the  Old.  The  legal  ceremonies  of  Mosaic  Absolution  are  in  no 
way  analogous :  and  so  peculiar  did  it  appear  to  the  Jews 
when  JESUS  said,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  that  they  said, 
This  man  blasphemes,  for  who  can  forgive  sins  but  GOD  only  ? 
In  fact,  such  exaltation  of  the  power  of  the  Priest,  and  such 
diminution  of  the  privilege  of  the  People,  is  an  uncalled  for 
step  backwards — a  retreat  through  Judaism  into  Heathenism. 

And  with  respect  to  the  phrases,  Stewards  of  the  Mysteries  of 
GOD  and  Ambassadors  for  CHRIST,  which  are  interpreted  for 
a  like  purpose,  it  may  be  suggested  in  the  first  place,  whether 
it  is  not  utterly  unreasonable  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
in  these  days  should  think  of  appropriating  to  themselves, 
without  some  direct  and  indisputable  warrant,  the  expressions 
which  Apostles  used  only  of  themselves,  or  of  those  to  whom 
they  had  communicated  Apostolic  gifts.  It  is  neither  intel- 
ligent nor  just  to  apply  the  same  terms  to  subjects  so  remarkably 
differing.  Surely  the  Apostles  receiving  their  calling  directly 
from  CHRIST,  and  having  it  continually  confirmed  afresh  by 
extraordinary  signs  following  their  words  and  deeds ;  being 
not  only  Preachers  of  received  Truths  but  the  absolute  Re- 
vealers  of  New ;  having  learned  the  words  they  spoke  from  the 
mouth  of  Him  who  was  the  Truth,  or  had  them  inspired  by 
the  special  influences  of  the  HOLY  GHOST — are  placed  at  a  wide 
interval  above  all  their  ungifted  and  uninspired  successors.  If 
indeed  a  Christian  minister  of  these  days  had  any  of  the  other 
peculiar  powers  of  the  Apostles  of  old — if  he  could  visibly 
make  one  hair  of  another's  head  change  its  colour  at  his  will — 
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or  if  he  knew  any  thing  which  the  private  Christian  could  not 
learn  without  his  teaching— or  was  any  thing  which  such  an  one 
might  not  equally  become — or  in  short  had  any  thing  to  give 
which,  if  he  did  not  exist,  the  private  Christian  could  not  other- 
wise obtain — then  indeed  there  might  be  some  ground  for  claim- 
ing something  of  that  superiority  over  others  in  these  days 
which  the  Apostles  could  justly  do  in  theirs.  But  seeing  that 
now  obviously  a  Christian  Minister's  ordination  does  not  neces- 
sarily and  visibly  confer  upon  him  any  Gift,  but  only  a  Title 
(that  is,  not  a  real  but  only  a  conventional  qualification) 
and  that  he  has  no  privileges  differing  in  kind  from  those  of 
private  Christians — no  other  means  of  personal  sanctifi cation, 
and  not  even  necessarily  more  opportunities  of  learning  and  of 
leisure — all  assumption  of  Apostolic  dignity  is  as  illogical  as  it  is 
unbecoming. 

But  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  such  expressions  as  these 
would  not  afford  any  ground  for  such  assumption  even  if  they 
could  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in 
all  ages :  for  they  assert  no  official  sanctity,  they  imply  no  exclu- 
sive prerogative.  By  the  expression,  Stewards  of  the  Mysteries  of 
GOD,  is  probably  signified  Dispensers  of  the  Revelations  of  GOD : 
and  if  so,  there  is  nothing  here  conveyed  to  us  implying  peculiar 
privilege  or  exclusive  commission :  but  rather  it  would  seem  inti- 
mated that  what  was  entrusted  to  the  Apostles  was  so  in  order  to 
be  dispensed  :  and  that  the  Mysteries  of  which  they  were  the  first 
Stewards  were  those  Great  Truths  of  the  Gospel  which,  however 
mysterious  in  themselves,  when  once  published  were  no  longer 
more  mysteries  to  the  humblest  believer  than  to  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles.  And  that  even  the  Apostles  were  literally  Ambassa- 
dors is  not  true.  They  had  no  power  to  treat  with  men  about  the 
conditions  of  their  salvation.  These  were  unalterable.  '  They  had 
only  to  proclaim  them.  Literally,  they  were  only  Heralds :  and 
what  Apostles  did  in  this  respect  any  man  now  who  is  a  Christian 
may  do  equally ;  yea  every  true  member  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST 
may  thus  be  a  Successor  of  the  Apostles — a  Preacher  of  the  Good 
Tidings  which  have  been  revealed  to  himself. 

Nor  perhaps  while  speaking  of  the  designations  of  the  ministers 
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of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages  should  it  be  omitted  to  be 
observed,  that  the  misappropriation  of  words  of  Sacred  Scripture 
by  the  Clergy  to  themselves  exclusively  which  were  addressed 
either  to  the  Christians  of  the  first  age  emphatically,  or  to  the 
Church  collectively,  is  the  infirm  foundation  of  very  many  ecclesi- 
astical arguments :  just  as  similar  misappropriations  of  other 
words  of  Sacred  Scripture  to  individual  Christians  specially  which 
were  meant  for  all  equally,  is  the  grand  fallacy  of  many  Doctrinal 
Systems. 

XX. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  Assumption  of  an  Apostolical 
Succession  somewhat  in  detail,  as  it  really  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  Theory  we  are  considering. 

This  notion  then  may  be  stated  in  two  ways,  either  That  there 
has  been  transmitted  uninterruptedly  through  a  succession  of 
Bishops  from  the  Apostles'  time  to  our  own  to  the  Ministerial 
order  a  Gift  of  Grace,  not  what  is  commonly  called  supernatural 
but  differing  from  the  preventing  or  assisting  grace  common  to  all 
Christian  persons :  Or,  that  an  exclusive  Title  only  to  minister 
has  been  thus  transmitted — a  Title  however  without  which  the 
Sacraments  cannot  be  adequately  administered. 

Now  before  considering  these  two  statements  in  detail,  it  must 
be  distinctly  asserted  and  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
Inspired  Kecords  themselves  contain  no  unequivocal  assertion  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  whether  in  the  words  of  CHRIST  Himself  or 
of  His  Apostles.  That  it  may  be  deduced  by  inferential  reasoning 
from  expressions  or  acts  both  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  this  is  here  neither  denied  nor  admitted  : 
it  is  only  here  noticed  in  order  to  vindicate  the  following  sugges- 
tions from  the  suspicion  of  irreverence :  for  thus  it  must  be  seen 
that  when  we  introduce  a  long  chain  of  human  reasoning  we  take 
the  argument  off  Scriptural  ground  so  far  as  to  allow  the  re- 
spondent to  breathe  with  greater  freedom,  relieved  from  his  fear 
of  dealing  too  freely  with  words  all  of  which  are  indefinitely 
Divine. 
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It  is  admitted  that  there  are  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  may  not  obviously  unfairly  be  brought  forward  as  sanction- 
ing the  notion  of  an  order  in  the  Church  gifted  beyond  the  many 
— an  order  of  Successors  of  the  Apostles,  if  the  term  be  thought 
most  appropriate — especially  the  last  words  of  our  Saviour.  It 
only  accords  with  the  Plan  and  Purpose  of  these  Pages  to  say  that, 
after  long  and  calm  consideration,  such  Passages  are  considered 
utterly  inadequate  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Hypothesis,  and  that 
every  fresh  examination  of  the  New  Testament  alone  (without  refer- 
ence to  the  interpretations  of  later  writers)  confirms  the  conclusion, 
that  there  is  not  any  Respect  of  Persons  with  CHRIST  in  His  Church 
with  regard  to  the  possession  of  spiritual  gifts  or  privileges ;  that 
there  was  not  contemplated  by  Him  the  consecration  of  an  order 
of  men  as  exclusive  depositories  of  Truth  or  channels  of  Grace ; 
and  that  no  Promises  are  made  to  the  Clergy  which  are  not 
made  equally  to  the  Church.  No  gifts  of  grace  which  are  not 
common  to  all  Christian  persons,  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  be 
continued  beyond  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  lifetime  of 
those  to  whom  they  imparted  such.  To  the  close  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  doubtless,  and  even  beyond  it,  there  were  such  gifts 
abundantly  bestowed.  The  Apostles  communicated  such  gifts  to 
many  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands :  but  beyond  the  age  of 
these  Apostolic  men  the  evidence  is  very  apocryphal  that  they 
were  communicated,  or  at  least  communicable.  It  would  seem 
that  as  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  increased  in 
the  world  the  extraordinary  decreased,  till  they  gradually  but 
rapidly  disappeared  altogether.  Any  other  supposition  than  this 
would  seem  opposed  to  the  aim  and  nature  of  the  Gospel,  the 
object  of  which  surely  is  to  introduce,  not  an  arbitrary  and  fitful 
influence  over  the  heart  of  man,  but  a  reasonable  and  equable  in- 
fusion of  a  new  and  a  holy  Spirit.  And  after  all  that  may  be  said 
of  the  worth  of  miraculous,  or  extraordinary,  powers  it  may  reason- 
ably be  doubted,  or  rather  it  may  be  justly  denied,  that  there  is 
any  permanent  power  in  such  things  over  the  deepest  springs  of 
human  thought  or  conduct.  Miracles  are  evidence  of  the  Presence 
of  Superior  Power,  and  but  little  more :  a  startling  kind  of  evi- 
dence it  is  true,  and  one  which  demands  examination  :  but  it  is 
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not  by  being  startled  merely  that  man  is  permanently  awakened 
and  reformed.  To  challenge  attention  and  to  extort  it  is  some- 
thing other  and  much  less  than  to  produce  and  to  sustain  convic- 
tion :  and  even  the  distinctest  conviction  is  far  below  that  ener- 
getic persuasion  which  is  the  main  element  of  Christian  life.  The 
consciousness  too  of  Superior  Power  is  not  that  which  necessarily 
possesses  a  renovating  and  purifying  influence  over  the  character : 
No,  it  is  only  that  of  Superior,  yea  of  Infinite,  Love  which  is 
omnipotent  for  good ;  no  earthquake  and  fire  but  a  still  small 
voice  :  not  the  thunderings  and  threatenings  of  disorganised  Nature 
but  the  Grace  and  Truth  which  come  by  JESUS  CHRIST.  Thus  the 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  are  unspeakably  more  valuable 
and  more  influential  than  the  extraordinary.  To  speak  the  Truth 
in  Love  is  far  better  than  to  speak  it  in  many  tongues ;  Charity 
than  Knowledge,  Faith  than  Prophecy.  The  ordinary  preventing 
and  assisting  grace  common  to  all  Christian  persons  is  more  blessed 
than  any  which  differs  from  it ;  and  this  no  Apostle  could  give  to 
a  Successor  nor  any  man  even  to  his  Brother. 


xxi. 

But  again :  without  lingering  even  to  notice  the  unintelligi- 
bility  and  arbitrariness  of  the  character  of  that  Grace  which  is 
neither  supernatural  nor  common  to  all  Christian  persons  (as  it  is 
not  argumentative  superiority  but  all  attainable  Truth  that  is 
sought)  it  may  assuredly  not  irreverently  be  asked,  If  any  such 
gift  be  uniformly  transmitted  by  that  ordination  which  is  consi- 
dered sufficient  to  do  so,  what  is  it  and  how  does  it  manifest  itself  ? 
How  is  it  that  it  does  not  produce  a  consciousness  of  its  being 
possessed  in  those  who  are  said  to  be  its  recipients  ?  The  best  of 
men,  episcopally  ordained,  and  of  the  succession  if  any  are,  have 
not  discerned  in  others,  and  have  disclaimed  for  themselves,  the 
possession  of  any  such  gift.  The  Apostles,  and  perhaps  all 
;  whom  we  read  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  having  had  conferred 
on  them  any  extraordinary  spiritual  gift,  were  unambiguously 
conscious  of  it  themselves,  and  could  equally  clearly  manifest 
their  possession  of  it  to  others.  If  then  the  Successors  of  the 
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Apostles  claim  to  be  in  this  respect  as  Apostles  or  Apostolic 
men,  there  surely  can  be  no  presumption  in  requiring  that  the 
signs  of  an  Apostle  should  be  in  some  faint  degree  discernible 
in  them.  And  surely  the  apparent  absence  of  such  signs  of 
resemblance  for  generation  after  generation  in  the  history  of  every 
Christian  Church,  and  our  personal  acquaintance  with  the  present 
state  of  the  purest  of  the  Christian  Churches,  may  not  unreason- 
ably lead  us  to  the  suspicion  that  this  especial  gift  of  grace  is 
more  a  blessing  to  be  coveted  than  one  which  has  hitherto  been 
enjoyed.  The  state  of  the  Church  during  the  middle  age  of 
Europe  is  a  subject  which,  from  its  notoriety  of  wickedness,  it 
is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  painful  to  do  more  than  allude 
to.  And  every  day  we  see  that  regularly  ordained  men  may  appa- 
rently have  a  less  gift  of  grace  than  is  common  to  all  truly  Christian 
persons:  that  whatever  gift  they  may  receive  at  ordination 
is  very  unintelligibly  called  a  gift  of  Grace  at  all,  seeing  that 
they  themselves  often  seem  in  no  way  altered  spiritually,  save 
with  that  fearful  alteration  for  the  worse  which  a  profanation 
of  things  most  holy  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce.  And 
therefore  if  it  be  contended  that,  if  a  person  be  only  ordained 
by  one  who  can  trace  back  his  ordination  through  an  unbroken 
line  from  the  Apostles,  he  is  really  though  invisibly  marked  off 
broadly  as  a  recipient  of  Grace  from  the  general  body  of  private 
Christians,  such  an  assertion  must  lead  daily  to  practical  perplexities. 
In  reference,  for  instance,  to  such  cases  as  those  above  alluded  to, 
how  is  it  at  all  possible  to  persuade  a  simpleminded  Christian, 
anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  Lord  and  the  salvation  of  his 
soul — who  judges  men  only  by  the  rule  which  CHRIST  has 
given  him,  and  therefore  surely  must  seem  to  himself  to  judge 
rightly,  By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them — how  is  it  possible 
to  persuade  such  an  one  that  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  divinely 
commissioned  Representatives  of  the  men  who  were  his  Lord's 
attendants  while  on  earth,  and  whom  He  has  given  to  be  to 
these  ages  what  a  Paul  or  a  Peter  or  a  John  was  to  theirs  ? 
And  when  such  an  one  learns  from  the  confessedly  authentic 
records  of  the  past  that  such  men  have  been  for  ages  Bishops — 
the  ordainers  of  hundreds  of  similar  Representatives  of  the 
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Apostles — can  his  faith  be  strengthened  in  the  immediate  divine 
commission  of  the  Clergy?  Did  Apostles  ever  ordain  such 
men?  Did  their  immediate  successors?  What  resemblance  is 
there  in  such  to  those  to  whom  our  blessed  Redeemer  gave  the 
power  of  remission  of  sins,  and  promised  to  be  with  always  even 
unto  the  end  ?  However  great  may  be  his  desire  to  believe 
whatever  may  be  taught  him,  yet  the  reverence  which  he  must 
feel  to  be  due  to  the  voice  within  will  make  him  justly  hesitate  to 
receive  a  doctrine  which  is  so  startlingly  incredible,  and  which  is 
not  confessedly  and  unequivocally  laid  down  in  Sacred  Scripture : 
and  he  will  naturally  turn  with  increased  attachment  to  the  more 
moderate  opinion  which  would  seem  sanctioned  by  considerable 
Churches,  namely,  that  an  order  of  Clergy  is  an  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangement, no  other  way  sacred  than  as  it  is  unto  edifying,  no 
other  way  divine  than  as  every  ordinance  which  is  for  good  is 
of  GOD — an  opinion  which  is  not  at  the  very  least  irreconcile- 
able  with  Sacred  Scripture,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
sad  facts  which  a  steady  view  of  the  Past  and  the  Present  most 
fearfully  unfolds. 

xxii. 

This  assertion  however — that  there  is,  and  needs  be,  on  earth 
an  unbroken  succession  of  ministers  who  have  continuously  received 
and  transmitted  an  invisible  latent  gift  of  grace — is  one  which  not 
only  has  no  proof  but  cannot  have  any.  For  observe  :  it  is  not  the 
mere  fact  of  regular  succession  which  thus  is  required  to  be  proved 
before  the  legitimacy  of  any  minister's  commission  can  be  made  out : 
but  it  is  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  each  one  of  the  succes- 
sion :  and  this  against  the  presumption  to  the  contrary  which  an 
apparent  absence  of  any  gift  of  grace  would  seem  to  imply.  If 
we  should  know  without  dispute  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
who  have  filled  any  particular  see,  from  the  Apostles'  times  to 
our  own,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  con- 
secrated, this  would  go  but  a  little  way  to  the  proof  that  any 
Apostolic  Gift  had  been  duly  transmitted  through  the  medium  of 
this  succession.  For  that  some  scheme  of  means  is  essential  to 
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the  conferring  of  such  a  gift  by  one  man  to  another  will  be  admit- 
ted. Then,  what  the  essential  means  are  must  first  be  indisputably 
determined ;  and  then,  whether  these  means  have  been  in  each 
case  strictly  observed.  The  only  proof  which  could  be  received 
as  satisfactory  in  a  case  where  such  tremendous  results  depend 
upon  the  alternative,  must  be  one  which  shall  afford  a  reasonable 
probability  that  in  every  one  of  the  distinct  terms  of  the 
series  of  ordinations  between  the  Apostles'  times  and  our  own, 
this  scheme  of  means  has  been  observed  uniformly  in  all  essential 
particulars.  Now  the  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ing of  this  is  of  too  complex  and  subtle  a  character  to  be  conveyed 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  human  testimony. 

The  case  of  Baptism  is  not  analogous,  without  it  be  main- 
tained that  the  gift  common  to  all  Christian  persons  can 
come  only  through  a  succession  possessing  a  gift  somewhat  super- 
natural, and  that  be  assumed  which  is  to  be  proved — which  is 
neither  safe  nor  wise. 

Never  in  any  religion  in  the  world  was  there  heard  of  any 
thing  so  difficult  of  reception  as  this  theory  of  the  transmission  of 
an  invisible  latent  gift  of  Grace  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
being  essential  to  the  validity  of  priestly  acts.  There  was  nothing 
like  it  that  we  know  of  in  the  world  before  Christianity  :  Nothing 
in  any  of  the  manifold  forms  of  heathen  priesthood  :  Nothing  in 
the  Jewish  Dispensation,  though  there  certain  ceremonial  omissions 
invalidated  the  acts  of  the  priest.  All  that  was  required  to  prove 
the  legitimacy  of  their  priestly  succession  was  the  historical 
evidence  of  an  ordinary  genealogical  descent,  irrespective  of  all 
gifts  or  graces  whatsoever.  Such  evidence  is  intelligible  and  rea- 
sonable ;  but  on  invisible  evidence  nothing  can  be  believed,  or  if 
anything,  everything.  And  thus  though  there  were  manifold 
causes  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  a  Jew's  satisfaction  in 
making  his  offering  through  a  Priest  (such  as  those  pertaining 
to  the  performance  of  all  his  due  lustrations)  yet  with  the  Jew- 
there  was  no  doubt  who  was,  or  who  was  not,  a  Priest.  This  was 
not  a  matter  dependent  upon  a  man's  possession  of  an  impercep- 
tible gift,  but  simply  on  that  of  a  legitimate  ascertainable  pedigree. 
The  matter  for  inquiry  was  only  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  of 
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the  Family  of  Aaron :  and  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Jews 
were  all  most  carefully  and  publicly  preserved.  And  moreover, 
GOD  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  interposed  with  His 
miraculous  signs  to  testify  His  approbation  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
people.  Up  to  such  times,  then,  there  was  proof  that  all  was 
right,  and  that  the  Priests  as  well  as  the  offerings  were  acceptable 
in  His  sight.  There  was  then  here  no  room  for  doubt  about 
the  validity  of  the  Priest's  commission.  His  credentials  were 
almost  palpable :  and  no  doubt  for  centuries  seems  ever  to  have 
arisen.  And  when  after  the  Captivity  such  doubt  did  arise,  we 
read  that  those  who  could  not  prove  their  descent  by  publicly 
authenticated  documents  were  put  away  from  the  priesthood  till 
a  priest  should  arise  with  Urim  and  Thummim,  that  is,  with 
a  Divine  Oracle  which  should  compensate  for  the  chasm  in  the 
records  of  their  genealogy.  The  introduction  therefore  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Priesthood  of  Apostolical  Representatives  with 
no  Apostolic  evidences  of  their  mission,  puts  us  into  a  worse 
condition  spiritually  with  regard  to  freedom  of  access  to  GOD 
than  was  known  to  Judaism.  The  Exclusive  Theory  here,  as 
elsewhere  throughout,  is  a  stepping  backwards.  For  besides  all 
the  bondage  which  the  notion  of  a  mediatorial  order  introduces, 
the  supposition  that  the  transmission  of  a  gift  of  grace — a  gift  of 
which  there  is  necessarily  no  evidence — is  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  the  ministerial  commission,  must  ever  cause  to  the 
private  worshipper  all  that  uneasiness  of  mind  which  must  follow 
from  the  conscious  inability — nay  the  acknowledged  impossibility — 
of  proving  what  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  believe :  and 
in  fact  all  the  inconveniences  which  are  justly  represented  as 
arising  from  the  supposition  that  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
minister  affect  the  validity  of  his  formal  acts,  attend  likewise 
the  supposition  that  any  official  qualifications  are  necessary  besides 
his  being  the  acknowledged  minister  of  the  Church  of  which  we 
are  members.  Wherefore  to  contend  against  this  Idea  of  an 
Apostolical  Succession  must  ever  appear  to  many  no  necessary 
evidence  or  even  presumption  of  Irreverence,  but  rather  only 
a  legitimate  assertion  of  Christian  Liberty. 
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XXlll. 

But  taking  the  more  moderate  view  of  the  Theory  of  the  Apostolic 
Succession — that  which  assumes  only  the  uninterrupted  transmis- 
sion of  an  exclusive  Title  to  minister — it  may  be  said,  that  while 
it  is  at  once  admitted  that  such  a  Theory  is  in  its  own  nature 
capable  of  proof,  yet  that  there  actually  exists  no  evidence  to 
shew  that  the  Assumption  is  a  Fact.  This  however  is  a  question 
which  every  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  must  determine  for 
himself,  and  doubtless  will  be  variously  decided  according  to  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  evidence  examined  in  a  great  measure, 
and  somewhat  perhaps  according  to  the  faculties  and  predisposition 
of  the  inquirer.  To  those  who  possess  antiquarian  tendencies  or 
talents,  and  have  both  a  pleasure  and  a  skill  in  putting  together 
the  scanty  and  scattered  fragments  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
remains  of  antiquity  may  be  made  to  wear  a  very  different  as- 
pect from  that  which  they  will  present  to  him  who  is  compelled 
to  doubt  the  positive  value  of  many  separate  relics,  and  consequently 
the  justness  of  their  arrangement  of  the  whole.  Here  however 
it  is  not  intended  to  do  more  than  say  that,  to  some  who  have 
given  as  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  its  importance  might 
seem  to  justify,  the  assumption  appears  historically  not  trustworthy, 
and  that  to  make  anything  that  is  essential  depend  upon  the 
proof  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  is  fearfully  unwise.  It  may 
however  perhaps  be  said,  that  there  is  just  so  much  conclu- 
siveness  in  the  historical  evidence  as  to  afford  to  any  Church 
confessedly  possessing  the  most  undisturbed  order,  reasonable 
cause  of  rejoicing  at  its  probable  connexion  with  the  Ancient 
and  the  Catholic,  and  to  lay  upon  those  who  are  concerned  to 
deny  this  connexion  the  burden  of  pointing  out  the  precise 
points  where  the  continuity  of  the  succession  is  interrupted.  And 
it  doubtless  may  be  a  considerable  pleasure  for  the  members  of 
such  a  Church  to  have  probable  grounds  for  believing  that  in 
their  Church  there  has  ever  been  a  continuous  succession  of 
acknowledged  ministers  from  the  Apostles'  times  to  their  own. 
There  is  something  naturally  ennobling  in  the  belief  of  being 
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one  of  an  ancient  race — a  member  of  a  Family  or  a  Society 
which  has  an  Inheritance  in  History.  And  when,  as  in  this 
case,  the  genealogical  records  extend  through  a  period  which 
far  exceeds  those  which  chronicle  the  birth  of  any  Order  or 
Dynasty  now  existing  upon  earth,  and  comprehend  a  series  of 
ages  in  which  empires  have  arisen  and  flourished  and  disappeared, 
and  the  very  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  of  many  nations 
have  been  remoulded  and  renewed,  there  may  assuredly  be 
here  if  any  where  some  reasonable  source  of  dignifying  recollec- 
tion. And  if  only  this  is  sought  to  be  built  upon  the  notion, 
it  will  bear  any  moderate  amount  of  presumptive  and  probable 
argument.  But  with  more  than  the  fact  that  these  ministers 
have  been  acknowledged,  perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  concern 
oneself.  That  every  link  in  the  great  chain  has  been  joined 
sufficiently  firmly  to  its  predecessors  by  that  generation  which 
had  the  best  means  of  judging  rightly,  perhaps  this  is  enough  to 
relieve  any  calmly  thinking  Christian  from  any  other  care  than 
that  of  seeing  that  the  fresh  additions  which  may  be  made  in 
his  own  shall  give  the  same  security  to  those  who  may  follow 
him.  He  at  least  can  afford  to  be  composed  who  believes  in 
the  Principles  of  these  Pages,  for  then  if  anything  should  at 
any  time  arise  to  invalidate  our  present  historical  probabilities 
as  to  the  continuity  of  the  succession,  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen is  the  diminishing  our  sources  of  genealogical  pride,  not 
the  slightest  interruption  of  any  channel  of  spiritual  grace. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  fact  of  the  suc- 
cession that  is  here  denied  (though  it  is  asserted  that  there 
exists  no  proof  of  it)  but  only  its  necessity,  or  even  import- 
ance. If  no  exclusive  (though  superiour)  virtue  be  supposed 
attached  to  its  possession,  and  the  great  difference  between  a 
propagated  Commission  of  Authority  or  Trust  or  Title,  and 
a  propagated  Gift  of  Grace  be  recognised,  there  need  be  no  very 
earnest  argument:  as  in  the  former  case,  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  succession  is  Order  simply,  and  it  need  not  involve  any 
Priestly  claims.  To  contend  about  the  legitimate  limits  of  offi- 
cial dignity,  is  but  a  matter  of  very  subordinate  interest.  The 
wildest  abuse  of  Magisterial  Rule  can  but  directly  affect  our 
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worldly  freedom  and  welfare ;  and  to  any  abridgment  of  a  mere 
luxurious  liberty  the  true  Christian  will  submit  without  murmurs 
loud  or  long :  but  the  mildest  assertion  of  Mediatorial  Claim 
affects  our  relation  to  GOD  and  our  loyalty  to  CHEIST,  and  is 
so  essentially  unevangelical  that  the  meekest  will  denounce  and 
resist  it  with  all  the  energy  that  he  has. 

Once  more :  The  argument  for  the  Apostolical  Succession  which 
relates  to  its  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  perpetuity 
and  identity  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  as  an  Historical  Society, 
need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  It  is  indeed  fully  admitted  that 
merely  a  number  of  persons  in  every  age  professing  to  think 
alike,  or  nearly  so,  on  any  number  of  particular  subjects,  is  not 
an  adequate  Idea  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST.  No  :  the  mere 
perpetual  profession  of  the  same  opinions  would  but  constitute  a 
permanent  School  of  Philosophy.  But  then  the  very  fundamental 
position  of  this  Book  is,  that  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is  something 
very  much  more  than  this  :  that  its  Primary  Idea  is  that  of  a 
Brotherhood  of  Worshippers,  and  not  a  Sect  of  Philosophers: 
that  it  is  a  Divine  Constitution  into  which  members  are  age 
after  age  incorporated  on  the  same  conditions  as  at  first :  that 
the  essence  of  its  office  implies  Education  through  Discipline 
and  Sympathy,  through  mutual  Help  and  Common  Prayer, 
through  Vows  and  Sacraments :  and  that  its  peculiar  virtue 
and  value  lie,  not  merely  or  mainly  in  its  possessing  a  certain 
System  of  Opinions,  but  in  its  being  endowed  with  supernatural 
Means  of  Grace.  And  this  Worship  and  Education,  these  Acts 
and  Sacraments,  are  surely  adequate  to  establish  for  the  Church 
a  historical  identity  without  the  supposition  of  an  uninterrupted  \ 
succession  of  Apostolical  Representatives.  Nor  is  it  denied,  but 
rather  freely  admitted,  that  the  difference  between  the  Ideas 
and  Aims  and  Constitution  of  a  political  society  and  a  Church — 
the  Church  living  by  influences  as  supernatural  as  those  by 
which  a  society  lives  are  natural — may  render  all  civil  and 
secular  analogies  inapt  and  unsatisfactory  :  and  that  as  the  very 
Aim  of  the  Church  is  to  convey  to  man  influences  which  he 
cannot  get  elsewhere,  it  may  justly  be  conceived  as  having  an 
organisation  as  supernatural  as  its  aim.  That  such  might  have 
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been,  or  may  be,  the  case  is  not  denied.  But  while  it  is  ac- 
knowledged and  felt  that  the  Gospel  is  emphatically  a  Gift  of 
Grace  throughout,  and  may  therefore  be  appointed  to  be  bestowed 
through  channels  as  arbitrary  as  its  blessings  are  gratuitous,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  asserted  that  such  restricted  and  exclusive 
appointments  are  not  revealed,  and  were  not  indisputably  esta- 
blished in  any  age  or  by  any  authority  which  has  reasonable 
claims  on  the  reverence  and  obedience  of  the  Universal  Church 
throughout  all  succeeding  tima 

xxiv. 

It  would  seem  however  assumed  in  this  Theory  that  a  per- 
petual succession  of  Apostolic  Representatives  can  alone  suffice 
for  the  guardianship  and  promulgation  of  the  Inspired  Writings : 
and  for  the  Authoritative  Teaching  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Now  as  to  the  Guardianship  and  Promulgation  of  the  Inspired 
Writings,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  this  respect  the  results  which 
such  an  order  of  things  is  assumed  as  existing  expressly  in 
order  to  accomplish  have  not  been  thereby  accomplished.  The 
Apostolical  Descent  of  the  Clergy  not  only  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  essential  to  this  end,  but  does  not  even  appear  to  have  any 
connexion  with  it.  There  have  come  down  to  us  ten  lists  of 
Canonical  books  furnished  by  different  Churches,  having  no  lack 
of  Apostolical  succession,  of  which  six  only  agree  with  those  now 
commonly  received.  The  authenticity  of  several  books  of  the 
New  Testament  now  received  as  canonical  was  denied  by  some, 
and  doubted  by  many,  of  the  early  Churches  professedly  of  the 
Succession  :  while  others  that  are  now  rejected  were  acknowledged 
by  such.  For  many  years — nay  some  centuries — after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Canon,  Churches  of  the  purest  descent  were  never 
in  possession  of  the  complete  Sacred  Scriptures,  nor  was  scarcely 
any  one  of  them.  Indeed,  as  every  one  knows,  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  Fourth  Century  that  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  fixed,  and  its  separate  parts  were  collected  unto  one 
Whole.  None  of  the  early  Churches,  therefore,  being  complete 
depositories  of,  or  adequate  witnesses  to,  the  Sacred  Canon,  it 
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is  not  intelligible  how  they  can  be  considered  as  for  this  pur- 
pose expressly  established  with  an  Apostolically  descended  minis- 
try. And  as  to  the  promulgation  of  Sacred  Scripture  by  trans- 
lating it  into  a  language  understood  by  their  own  members,  the 
several  Churches  claiming  an  exclusive  ministry  can  substantiate 
no  better  claim.  Doubtless  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  solemnly 
and  frequently  read  at  the  public  assemblies  of  the  early  Churches, 
and  in  those  Churches  where  the  original  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures was  not  understood  Translations  were  early  made.  But 
then  as  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  as  to 
the  first  of  these  practices  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  Apostolic 
Succession,  so  also  it  is  clear,  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that 
the  second  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  such  a  Succession.  The 
earliest  translations  were  the  works  of  Individuals  (and  those 
too  not  always  of  the  clerical  order)  not  of  the  Clergy  as  an 
Order.  Surely  it  cannot  be  claimed  as  the  exclusive  glory  of  a 
Clergy  Apostolically  descended,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were 
translated  by  them  in  their  corporate  capacity,  or  by  virtue  of 
their  official  prerogative,  by  any  who  remember  how  the  oldest 
versions  were  composed,  and  that  the  version  of  an  individual 
has  ever  been,  and  is  now,  the  authorised  Vulgate  of  more  than 
half  of  Christendom.  And  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  any  Church,  as  a  Church  and  by  means  of  its  Clergy,  has  ever 
originated  or  accomplished  the  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  its  members.  To  the  question  then, 
How  would  Sacred  Scripture  have  been  translated  and  diffused 
without  an  Order  of  men  had  been  ordained  by  Apostles 
with  the  exclusive  power  of  self-perpetuation,  one  part  of  whose 
office  it  should  be  expressly  so  to  do?  it  may  be  replied,  Pre- 
cisely in  the  way  in  which  it  has  actually  been  done  now  that 
it  is  supposed  that  there  has  been  such  an  Order,  by  Individuals. 

And  let  not  this  be  thought  to  be  introducing  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  into  the  Church's  means  of  influence  and  of  grace: 
for  it  is  quite  in  analogy  with  GOD'S  dealings  elsewhere  with  men. 
In  such  case  the  Church's  life  and  growth  is  sustained  and 
effected  by  the  same  kind  of  laws  as  that  of  the  world  in  which 
it  is.  The  influences  which  cooperate  to  maintain  the  spiritual 
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life  of  the  world  and  to  accomplish  its  progression  are  all  in- 
definite. Most  of  the  great  works  done  on  earth  have  not 
been  done  by  any  definite  Mechanism,  or  by  any  Order  of  men 
who  have  had  visible  ordination  thereto.  They  have  been  the 
effects  of  individual  invisible  Inspiration.  And  when  we  remember 
that  the  very  continuation  of  CHEIST'S  Church  from  age  to  age 
is  less  a  matter  of  ordinary  law  than  the  continuation  of  Society 
is,  the  hesitation  to  receive  this  opinion  need  be  the  less.  The 
continuation  of  the  world  is  the  effect  of  laws  which  we  term 
natural :  while  that  of  the  Church  is  the  effect  of  influences 
supernatural.  It  depends  upon  the  will  of  man  being  counteracted 
not  indulged;  counteracted,  too,  by  an  influence  which  is  not 
common  to  all.  That  there  should  be  in  every  age  a  Church 
of  CHRIST  is  not  a  natural  necessary  result :  it  implies  a  continuous 
exertion  of  Divine  Influence  specially  acting  on  this  soul  and  on 
that — no  calculable  result  of  Mechanism  but  the  perpetual  in- 
fusion of  a  new  life.  And  if  the  very  existence  of  the  Church 
of  CHRIST  implies  and  requires  such  repeated  influences  of  Divine 
Grace  and  depends  wholly  on  Promise,  it  surely  is  not  incredible 
that  the  promulgation  of  the  Oracles  of  GOD,  which  contain  the 
ground  on  which  that  Church  is  constituted,  might  be  left  to 
the  superintendence  of  CHRIST'S  Providence,  without  any  restric- 
tion as  to  the  means  by  which  that  Promise  should  be  accom- 
plished or  that  Providence  should  work.  He  surely  who  in 
His  first  Dispensation  is  said  to  have  given  His  special  gifts 
of  grace  to  a  Bezaleel  and  an  Aholiab  for  the  making  of  the 
ornaments  of  His  earthly  Tabernacle,  might  be  justly  presumed 
as  likely  to  put  it  in  due  time  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  His 
faithful  servants  to  provide  the  Christian  Church  with  an  ade- 
quate interpretation  of  His  living  Oracles.  The  same  foreknow- 
ledge which  knew  that  the  Powers  of  Hell  should  never  so 
prevail  against  His  Church  as  to  sweep  it  from  the  earth, 
might  be  supposed  to  know  also  that  some  of  its  members 
would  judge  this  Translation  of  His  Word  one  efficient  means 
of  accomplishing  the  promise :  and  that  so  long  as  there  should 
be  Christians  in  every  age,  those  Christians  would  not  be  content 
to  keep  their  treasure  to  themselves,  but  that  out  of  gratitude 
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to  Him  who  had  planted  the  good  seed  of  the  Gospel  among 
them,  they  would  both  desire  and  endeavour  to  scatter  it  also 
among  their  Brethren  in  the  world.  And  if  the  efficiency  of 
the  Church,  and  even  its  existence,  depends  on  supernatural 
influences  (inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  rightly  constituted  by 
persons  possessing  certain  spiritual  qualifications  which  are  not 
natural  to  man  and  which  one  generation  of  its  members  cannot 
transmit  to  another),  much  more  do  the  efficiency  and  existence 
of  a  clerical  order  depend  upon  supernatural  influences ;  inas- 
much as  besides  that  influence  which  is  necessary  to  men  becoming 
Christians,  there  is  also  required  to  be  infused  into  certain  mem- 
bers the  additional  grace  of  a  willingness  to  take  upon  them- 
selves vows  and  responsibilities  not  universally  obligatory.  All 
which  things  might  render  conceivable  the  diffusion  of  the  Sacred 
Records  without  the  intervention  of  a  special  order  of  Apostolical 
Representatives. 


XXV. 

And  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  an  Apostolical  Succession 
for  the  Authoritative  Teaching  of  Christian  Doctrine,  it  may  be 
said  as  before,  that  the  assumed  design  has  not  been  accomplished. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Teaching  of  Truth  is  dependent 
upon  the  possession  of  the  Succession.  For  instances :  The  Arian 
Churches  possessed  the  same  claims  to  the  Succession  as  the 
most  privileged,  and  yet  surely  were  not  to  be  received  as 
Authoritative  Teachers  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The  Greek  Church 
has  the  Succession  as  well  as  the  Roman.  The  Church  of 
England  allows  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  the  Succession, 
and  yet  justifies  its  separation  from  it  on  the  express  ground 
that  it  teaches  damnable  errour.  The  Church  of  Rome,  having 
confessedly  Hereditary  witnesses  to  the  Truth,  teaches  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  not  the  Succession  and  rejects 
essential  truth.  Indeed  perhaps  of  the  Teachers  professing 
to  have  the  Succession  a  majority  have  taught  Errour :  of  the 
Teachers  not  professing  to  have  the  Succession  a  majority 
have  taught  Truth — wherever  the  line  of  orthodoxy  may  be 
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drawn.  And  if  these  things  be  true,  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  not  only  no  necessary,  but  even  no  discoverable,  connexion 
between  Succession  and  Orthodoxy :  and  therefore  that  this  sup- 
posed Order  has  not  done  that  which  it  is  assumed  it  was 
specially  appointed  to  do. 

And  at  the  least  it  is  worth  while  observing  that  the  Apostles, 
often  as  they  have  to  warn  their  converts  against  false  teachers, 
never  mention  the  possession  of  a  commission  from  them  as  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  teaching  of  Truth,  nor  the  absence  of 
such  a  commission  as  a  presumption  of  the  teaching  of  Errour. 
Nor  is  a  Commission  of  any  kind  introduced  into  their  language. 
Surely  it  would  seem  to  have  been  so  obvious  and  so  con- 
clusive a  method  of  silencing  false  teachers  to  have  withdrawn 
or  denied  their  commission,  if  a  commission  had  been  considered 
essential  to  the  validity  of  their  doctrines,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  overlooked  by  them.  But  frequently  as  there  is 
recorded  occasion  for  its  employment,  it  never  is  once  even 
hinted  at.  St.  Paul  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus,  where  he  tells  them  that  he  knew  that  of  their  own 
selves  should  men  arise  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away 
disciples  after  them,  mentions  nothing  about  examining  their 
commission.  And  St.  Peter  when  in  confessed  anticipation  of  his 
decease,  and  alluding  to  the  false  teachers  which  he  knew  should 
be  among  the  people,  as  there  were  false  prophets  of  old,  does 
not  refer  them  for  safety  to  the  possession  of  Apostolic  Orders 
as  the  only  sufficient  credentials  for  a  teacher,  but  to  the  words 
of  the  Prophets  and  to  the  commandments  of  the  Apostles  of 
the  Lord.  And  St.  John,  who  lived  to  a  later  period  when 
Heresies  were  more  numerous  and  Heretics  more  bold,  is  not 
recorded  to  have  silenced  them  by  the  authoritative  interposition 
of  an  Apostolic  Commission,  but  by  reiterated  Epistles  and  sim- 
ple repetitions  of  the  Truth. 

xx  vi. 

But  further  also  it  may  be  replied,  that  Authoritative  Teaching 
of  Christian  Doctrine  is  no  prerogative  of  the  Clergy,  though  the 
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Permanent   Possession   of  Christian   Doctrine  is  the  prerogative 
of    the    Church.      Nay    the    teaching    of     Christian    Doctrine, 
that  is,  the  formal  enunciation  of  doctrinal   propositions,   is  not, 
as   has    been    said,    a    prime   object   of   the   Christian   Church. 
The  Christian  Church  is,  it   must   be   remembered,  a   Body  of 
Worshippers  and  not  of  Philosophers:    a   Body   of  men   whose 
relations  to  each  other  are   constituted   by  their   common   rela- 
tion to   a   Mysterious   Person   in    whom  they  believe,  as  a  Me- 
diator between  them  and  GOD.      All  that  relates  to  the  History 
and    Character    and  Words    of    this    Person    they   cherish   and 
proclaim   and  transmit :    but   the    announcement    or    profession 
of  Systematic   Truth   is    no   necessary   element   in  their  consti- 
tution.     Doubtless  every  Church — the   Catholic   Church — has   a 
Creed ;    but   that   Creed   is,   or  ought   to   be,    not    a    Series   of 
Abstract    Propositions    but    a    Statement    of  Recorded   Facts — 
a   Proclamation   of  Good    News   rather   than  an    Exposition   of 
Opinions.     And  the  Faith  required  of  a  man  to  be  a  Christian 
is  Faith   in   a  Person   and   not   in   a   System :    Faith   in   Facts 
and   in   Promises   more   than   in   Dogmas   or   in   Truths.     Such 
was  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles :    such   was   the   Faith   of  their 
converts.      The   Gospel  was   given   to   men   at   first — and  there 
is  nothing   to   make   us   believe   that   it  was    not    intended   to 
continue  as  it  was   given — as   Good   Tidings,   needing  no   series 
of  supernatural   heralds   to    transmit    or    to    guard :    but   as   a 
Message  which,  having  been  clearly  enunciated  at   first  by  the 
mouths    of    Inspired  Apostles,   and    written    down    by   Chosen 
Scribes,  and  loudly  echoed  by  the  chorus  of  a  whole  Army  of 
Martyrs,  the  men  that  came  after  would  not  willingly  let  die. 
It  was  a  Message  requiring  no  Perpetual  Succession  of  divinely 
inspired  Teachers  to  interpret,  but  rather  one  which  was  to  be 
received  into  the  inmost  hearts  of  the  Faithful,  and  embodied  in 
perpetually  recurring  Rites  of  Worship :  one  which  those  who  re- 
ceive it  themselves  ever  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  dearer  to  them  than  life 
to  hand  down  in  essential  correctness  to  their  children's  children 
from  age  to  age  for  ever.     And  the  way  in  which   the   Gospel 
would  seem  to  be  intended  to  be  alike  preserved  and  perpetuated 
on  earth  is,  not  by  its  being  jealously  guarded  by  a  chosen  Order 
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and  cautiously  communicated  to  a  chosen  Few,  but  by  being 
so  widely  scattered  and  so  thickly  sown  that  it  shall  be  impos- 
sible, from  the  very  extent  of  its  spreading  merely,  to  be  rooted 
up.  It  was  designed  to  be  not  as  a  Perpetual  Fire  in  the 
Temple,  to  be  tended  with  jealous  assiduity  and  to  be  fed  only 
with  special  oil :  but  rather  as  a  shining  and  burning  Light,  to 
be  set  up  on  every  hill,  which  should  blaze  the  broader  and  the 
brighter  in  the  breeze,  and  go  on  so  spreading  over  the  surround- 
ing territory  as  that  nothing  of  this  world  should  ever  be  able 
to  extinguish  or  to  conceal  it. 

And  in  that  other  Dispensation  which  came  as  ours  does  from 
GOD,  and  was  in  and  for  itself  complete,  there  was  nothing  to 
lead  us  by  any  analogy  to  the  notion  of  a  divinely  appointed 
order  of  Interpreters  of  GOD'S  word,  at  whose  mouth  alone  the 
people  could  learn  the  law  of  the  LORD.  The  Priests  were  not 
such :  The  Levites  were  not  such.  Nay  let  us  think  of  this 
well,  the  Jews  had  no  Theoretic  Creed :  no  Public  Preaching  : 
no  Common  Worship.  In  the  earliest  and  purest  times  of  the 
Mosaic  Institutions,  neither  the  Priests  nor  the  Levites  were 
charged  with  the  education  of  the  people.  All  connected  with 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  people  which  was  committed 
to  them  was  the  preservation  and  occasional  reading  of  their 
legal  Records.  It  was  only  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish 
Polity  that  the  Prophetical  Office  became  prominent  in  the 
nation's  history :  though  then  it  became  so  prominent  as  to 
constitute  almost  an  intermediate  dispensation  between  the 
Mosaic  and  the  Christian.  But  even  the  Prophetical  Order 
was  unlike  that  which  is  asserted  to  exist  in  the  Christian 
Church.  And  though  in  the  time  of  our  LORD  Moses  had 
them  that  preached  Him  in  every  city,  being  read  in  the 
synagogues  every  sabbath  day,  this  Rabbinical  Hierarchy — self- 
constituted,  it  should  be  observed,  and  self-regulated — was  not 
a  Succession  in  any  way  resembling  that  which  is  contended 
for  as  Apostolical.  And  yet  it  was  approved  of  by  our  Lord, 
or  at  least  not  disapproved  of  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  a 
Commission. 
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XXVll. 

That  the  Idea  of  an  Apostolic  Succession  is  grand  and  seem- 
ing good,  is  admitted  :  it  is  only  denied  that  it  is  indisputably 
divine  :  and  while  it  is  seen  that  it  might  have  been  a  con- 
sistent portion  of  the  organisation  of  a  Christian  Church,  it  is 
believed  that  it  has  not  been  constituted  essential  to  its  Idea. 
The  Idea  of  the  Apostolical  Succession  would  appear  to  be  the 
highest  effort  of  human  wisdom  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
perpetuating  and  extending  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  Church : 
it  is  exactly  that  kind  of  view  which  deeply  religious  and  ima- 
ginative minds,  which  are  embued  with  the  feeling  that  the 
influences  of  special  grace  in  the  Church  come  to  the  soul  of 
man  chiefly  through  definite  and  palpable  and  human  channels, 
and  cannot  see  that  they  are  as  a  lifegiving  atmosphere  everywhere 
pervading  it,  must  have  taken  had  there  been  no  precedent  to 
guide  them  :  it  is  man's  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  how 
an  Almighty  Being  who  had  every  thing  to  bestow  would  act 
towards  those  who  had  every  thing  to  receive.  But  surely 
here  as  every  where  else,  CHRIST'S  thoughts  will  be  found  higher 
than  man's  thoughts,  and  His  ways  wiser  than  our  ways. 

If  indeed  the  Idea  of  a  perpetual  Apostolic  Order  had  origin- 
ated and  been  upheld  by  those  who  were  not  of  the  privileged 
caste — if  it  had  been  contended  for  by  the  Laity  in  opposition 
to  the  more  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Clergy — if  it  had  been 
the  expression  of  the  readiness  of  the  taught  to  listen  reverently 
to  the  voice  which  seemed  to  them  by  its  tone  of  commingled 
Truth  and  Love  to  be  direct  from  Heaven — it  would  certainly 
have  appeared  a  very  beautiful  instance  of  how  errour  might 
innocently  arise  from  infantine  humbleness  of  mind :  and  all 
men  must  have  spoken  mildly  of  a  view  which,  though  tinctured 
with  that  kind  of  spirit  which  readily  deteriorates  into  super- 
stition and  which  the  Gospel  aims  to  supplant  by  a  nobler, 
clearly  contains  within  it  some  of  the  noblest  characteristics 
of  the  Gospel.  The  duty  of  the  Clergy  in  such  case  might 
have  been,  not  rudely  to  have  repulsed  the  affectionate  attach- 
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ment  of  the  people,  or  to  have  denied  altogether  that  which 
is  in  some  sense  a  truth,  but  the  rather  gently  and  gradually 
to  have  attempted  to  untwine  the  hands  that  would  cling  to 
such  inadequate  supports  as  they  could  be,  and  to  have  won 
them  to  walk  alone,  or  at  least  with  only  a  hand  for  a  help. 
To  have  infused  into  the  weakhearted  aspirations  after  the 
privilege  of  walking  by  faith  in  CHRIST  and  not  by  sight  of 
man — to  have  shewn  them  how  much  nobler  it  would  be  to  have 
limbs  moulded  by  exercise  into  symmetry  and  strength,  than 
to  be  led  or  carried  even  by  the  wisest  or  the  strongest  of 
their  brethren — this  perhaps  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
Clergy,  when  they  found  that  timidity  of  the  heart  which  arises 
from  its  natural  enmity  to  the  things  of  GOD  getting  the  better 
of  the  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  to  which  CHRIST 
invites  us.  But,  alas,  something  quite  different  from  this  is 
History.  It  should,  however,  perhaps  in  justice  be  here  said, 
:  that  notwithstanding  the  sad  facts  which  a  sudden  view  of  any 
portion  of  the  Middle  Age  may  disclose  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  hierarchical  power,  and  however  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight  opposed  to  the  realisation  of  the  True  Idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  less  blameworthy  and 
more  beneficial  than  it  may  appear  to  the  hasty  theoriser. 
For  the  constitution  of  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  those  times  was  so  different  from  the  primitive  type  (and 
this  too,  as  far  as  one  may  judge,  almost  necessarily)  that  it 
may  have  needed  a  considerable  change  in  the  character  of  the 
Clergy.  When  the  majority  of  members  in  a  Church  became 
constituted  of  Christians  by  hereditary  descent  and  Infant  Bap- 
tism, or  especially  when  whole  nations  of  half  converted  heathens 
were  suddenty  incorporated  into  a  Church,  there  would  seem  to 
arise  a  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  extraordinary  power  on 
the  part  of  the  minister.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the 
Christian  Church  could  have  spread  as  it  did,  and  been  the 
means  of  advancing  civilisation  in  Europe,  as  it  has  been,  with- 
out such  had  been  the  case.  And  however  the  possession  of 
this  power  may  have  often  corrupted  the  Clergy,  yet  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  they  were  always,  as  a  body,  far  more 
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civilised  and  far  more  Christian  than  those  whom  they  were 
called  upon  to  govern.  Nor  was  it  altogether  the  pride  of  the 
minister  that  converted  him  not  only  into  the  Magistrate  but 
also  into  the  Priest.  The  authority  was  probably  as  much  offered 
as  usurped.  For  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  as  the  Jews 
wished  Moses  to  come  between  them  and  GOD  at  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  so  the  uninformed  converts  of  the  new  Christendom 
desired  to  have  a  Priesthood  between  them  and  CHRIST.  They 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  a  priesthood  in  their  old 
heathen  estate,  and  seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  one.  All  men 
naturally  like  a  vicarious  discharge  of  religious  duties,  and  dis- 
like a  near  approach  to  GOD.  An  authoritative  spiritual  guide 
is  as  much  a  craving  of  the  many  as  it  is  a  stumblingblock 
to  the  mature.  And  not  to  dogmatise  when  dogmatism  is 
loved,  not  to  tyrannise  when  tyranny  is  courted,  is  a  height 
of  virtue  which  Individuals  may  attain  to,  but  which  perhaps 
an  Order  cannot.  But  while  these  things  are  admitted,  it  is 
earnestly  repeated  that  such  a  state  of  the  Church  was  only 
tolerable  in  consideration  of  one  more  intolerable  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  inevitable ;  that  any  approximation  to  it 
for  our  age  is  indisputable  errour;  and  that  its  justification 
diminishes  in  exact  proportion  with  its  necessity. 

xxviii. 

And  finally :  That  a  permanent,  and  it  may  be  a  selfperpetuat- 
ing,  Order  of  Teachers  in  any  Christian  church  is  highly  edifying, 
nay  hitherto  indispensable,  and  even  perhaps  involved  in  the  very 
idea  of  a  modern  church,  is  freely  admitted.  A  Church  now 
consisting  of  the  young  and  the  ignorant,  of  infants  and  infirm, 
and  its  prime  objects  being  instruction  and  sympathy  and  moral 
discipline,  and  as  this  its  constitution  and  these  its  aims  are 
the  same  in  every  country  and  in  every  age — there  is  needed 
a  provision  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  order.  And  that  there 
should  have  been  in  the  first  centuries  a  recognised  body  of 
Voluntary  Teachers,  undertaking  to  do  at  much  personal  sacrifice 
what  others  might  have  neglected  or  been  unable  to  do,  and 
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that   in   times  of  distress  and  persecution  there  should  always 
have   been   a  succession  of  such  men — this  may  be  considered 
a  providential  interposition  of  GOD.     And  since  those  times,   a 
Voluntary  Order  of  Spiritual  Servants,  abiding  from  generation 
to   generation,    multiplying   with   the   increasing  needs   of  their 
brethren,   and  ever  ready    equally  to  guide  or  to  serve — would 
have  been  also  an  imposing  phenomenon,  had  we  been  able  all 
along  to   have   connected   with   it   the   impression    of   primitive 
self-sacrifice :   and  had  it  not  been  alloyed  with  the  perception 
that  for  the  later  centuries  this  seeming  Service  has  been  actual 
Rule,  and  this  apparent  humiliation  coincident  with  the   grati- 
fication of  the  most  worldly  aspirations.     But  setting  aside  all 
historical  reflections,  may  it  not  be  said  that  the  more  necessary 
and  the  more  natural  it  appears  that  there  should  be  such  an 
order  the  less  there  is  required  any  special  divine  appointment 
for  it?     The  Reason  and  the  Needs  of  men — especially  the  heaven- 
taught  intelligence  of  Christian  men — might   surely  be  considered 
adequate  to   suggest  and  to  secure  such   an  order   without  the 
supposition   of  a  direct  Divine  Institution.     The  lessons  which 
may  be  learnt  from  the  obvious  facts  of  visible  Nature  and  re- 
corded History— that  which  is  taught  by  the  elementary  principles 
of  social  fellowship  and  the   natural  relationships  of  life — these 
it   is   presumed   in   GOD'S   written    Revelation    that    we    should 
attentively    study    and    diligently    conform    to.      That    written 
Revelation   assumes   the  due  exercise  of  Reason,  and  does   not 
volunteer     unnecessarily    to     supersede     it.        Nay,    from     the 
whole   tenour   and   construction   of  it  we  are  taught  that   even 
in  matters   of  greatest    moment    its   Author  is    often    verily   a 
GOD   that  hideth   himself:   and   we   cannot  but  remember   that 
even  under  a  dispensation  in  which  men  were  treated  as  spiri- 
tual children,  the  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  of  Fire  was  not  allowed 
to  follow  the  people  beyond  the  edge  of  the  Wilderness  :    and 
when    in    Canaan   they   could    get    corn   they   were    no    longer 
provided  with  manna.     And  so  too,  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
both  require  and  presuppose  in  their  disciples   the    exercise  of 
all  the  faculties  they  already  possess.     It  was  not  part  of  their 
mode    either   of  acting   or   of    teaching  to   place   guards,    as    it 
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were,  at  every  outpost  of  possible  errour,  or  to  legislate  in 
detail  for  distempered  intellects.  The  voice  which  raised  Lazarus 
did  not  loose  his  graveclothes ;  and  that  which  said  Talitha 
Cumi  said  also,  Give  her  something  to  eat.  Our  Lord  often 
would  not  condescend  to  explain  His  sayings  when  the  exercise 
of  natural  intelligence  was  sufficient  to  interpret  them :  and 
the  language  of  His  chief  Apostle  is  ever  either  the  half- 
indignant  interrogatory,  Is  there  not  a  wise  man  among  you? 
or  the  manly  exhortation,  Be  ye  not  children  in  understanding. 

And  it  is  noteworthy  that  special  rules  in  matters  of  detail, 
even  when  expressly  asked  by  the  Churches,  seem  to  have  been 
studiously  avoided ;  as  if  the  Apostles,  knowing  the  tendency 
there  is  in  us  all  to  substitute  Rules  for  Principles,  and  how 
pernicious  it  is,  would  give  no  occasion  for  strengthening  it. 
Their  answers  are  always  exhortations  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  CHRIST  has  made  us  free.  And  their  practice  was 
very  accommodating.  They  could  eat  with  Jew  or  Gentile, 
with  hands  wash  en  or  unwashen  :  they  could  pray  in  the  temple 
or  by  the  river  side:  they  could  preach  in  synagogue  or  upper 
room  :  observe  equally  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday,  the  Passover 
and  the  Supper  of  the  LORD,  with  impartial  solemnity  and  unhesi- 
tating sincerity.  With  the  Jewish  Christians  they  could  shave 
the  head  and  abstain  from  meats :  yet  with  the  Gentile  Christians 
they  could  declare  that  no  such  thing  could  profit  any  thing, 
but  only  a  new  creature  :  and  he  who  could  circumcise  Timothy 
in  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of  his  friends  would  not  cir- 
cumcise Titus  in  consideration  of  the  opposition  of  his  adversaries. 

The  argument  then  is  simply  this.  The  ends  subserved  by  the 
efficient  organisation  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Society  are  extremely 
important:  and  sure  and  permanent  provisions  for  the  teaching 
and  diffusion  of  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  its  Rites,  and  the  adequate  celebration  of  its  Worship, 
and  manifold  other  religious  wants,  are  highly  expedient :  but 
they  are  so  important  and  so  expedient  that  they  need  no  special 
revelation,  no  divine  injunction.  They  are  obvious  and  they  are 
natural :  and  therefore  need  no  other  instrumentality  for  their 
establishment  but  the  due  use  of  those  means  which  the  Author 
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of  Nature  and  the  Founder  of  the  Church  has  already  furnished 
us  with  as  His  intelligent  and  redeemed  creatures.  And  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  an  Order  of  Ministers  has  been  appointed  in 
every  church  and  in  every  age,  and  exists  now  in  those  which 
do  not  acknowledge  any  Divine  Institution,  is  abundant  evidence 
that  for  securing  so  useful  a  provision  a  special  commandment 
was  not  required,  but  that  it  might  be  safely  left  to  the  intel- 
ligent prudence  of  those  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in  its 
existence. 


XXIX. 


But  on  carefully  considering  the  whole  tone  of  the  argument 
on  this  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  it  cannot 
but  be  seen  that  it  ever  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  view 
taken  of  what  are  theologically  termed  the  Sacraments.  It  may 
be  well  then  here  to  consider  these  questions,  Is  there  anything 
involved  in  the  Idea  of  Baptism  or  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which 
requires  a  Sacred  or  Sacerdotal  Caste  ?  and  was  it  so  from  the 
beginning?  It  is  here  answered  to  both  these  questions  in  the 
negative.  But  before  stating  an  outline  of  the  grounds  on  which 
this  opinion  rests,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that,  though  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Apostolical  Succession  must  be  very  much  weakened 
in-  our  estimation  if  its  necessity  for  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments  be  denied,  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  intrinsic  efficacy 
of  the  Sacraments  need  be  in  no  degree  disturbed  if  it  should 
be  shewn  that  the  fact  of  the  Succession  is  i\ot  tenable.  At 
least  very  high  views  (as  they  are  termed)  of  Sacramental  Efficacy 
may  be  taken  most  consistently  with  the  Principles  of  these  Pages : 
as  in  such  case,  their  mysterious  grace  will  be  supposed  to  come 
still  more  directly  from  CHRIST,  seeing  that  it  must  come  thus 
without  any  intervention  of  man ;  Participation  not  Administration 
being  considered  the  only  essential  condition.  Certainly  the 
Idea  of  Sacraments  cannot  be  incompatible  or  incongruous 
with  that  Idea  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  on  which  these  Pages 
are  founded,  namely,  the  Idea  of  the  Church  as  itself  a  Sacra- 
mental Medium  between  Heaven  and  Earth ;  as  a  Depository  of 
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Grace  rather  than  of  Truth ;  as  a  means  of  realising  the  closest 
possiBTe^Communion  with  GOD  and  with  our  Brethren.  By  no  one 
surely  will  Sacraments  be  so  highly  valued  as  by  him  who  is 
desirous  of  turning  men's  attention  off  Theory  and  fixing  them 
on  a  Person :  who  would  teach  men  to  look  upon  the  Church 
of  CHRIST  as  a  Society  endowed  with  supernatural  privileges 
rather  than  as  a  divinely  founded  school  of  Philosophy  :  and  who 
believes  that  the  recognition  in  it  of  the  principle  of  Equality 
is  essential  to  its  true  significance.  For  there  is  nothing  which 
so  sets  men's  thoughts  and  affections  on  CHRIST  as  the  Idea 
of  incorporation  into  His  Mystical  Body  at  Baptism,  and  feed- 
ing on  Him  by  faith  at  His  Supper,  doing  both  in  remembrance 
of  Him :  there  is  nothing  which  so  rescues  men  from  the  slavery 
or  the  idolatry  to  which  their  own  carnal  conceptions  of  divine 
things  is  sure  speedily  to  reduce  them,  as  placing  vividly  before 
them  divinely  ordained  symbols:  there  is  nothing  which  is  so 
calculated  to  destroy  selfishness  and  to  infuse  humility  and  joy 
and  a  sense  of  brotherhood,  as  the  placing  them  thus  in  the 
attitude  of  recipients  of  Common  Grace — of  those  who,  having 
fallen  and  been  redeemed  together,  live  henceforth  only  by  a 
life  imparted  to  all  equally  by  a  bounty  as  impartial  and  all- 
embracing  as  the  air  they  breathe. 

XXX. 

Th  e  Idea  of  Baptism  is,  the  incorporating  a  new  member  into 
the  Mystical  Body  of  CHRIST  ;  the  bringing  a  human  being  into 
Sacramental  Union  with  GOD  through  CHRIST.  It  has  a  double 
significance,  one  for  the  Church  and  another  for  the  individual. 
Whatever  benefits  may  be  conferred  on  the  individual,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  they  may,  abstractedly  considered,  come  as  reason- 
ably by  one  channel  as  another,  as  they  come  confessedly  solely 
from  CHRIST  and  not  at  all  from  the  officiating  minister.  But  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  Church,  Baptism  would  seem  intended  to 
be  a  sign  whereby  to  give  outwardness  and  visibility  to  the 
Church,  making  an  earthly  body,  as  it  were,  for  the  invisible 
Spirit  to  dwell  in.  It  makes  all  Christians  a  peculiar  people, 
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bound  together  by  common  vows  and  equally  related  to  one 
Invisible  Head ;  and  thus  binding  together  all  generations,  con- 
stitutes into  a  Whole  all  Christians  of  all  time.  Thus  Baptism 
may  be  considered  as  the  preliminary  condition  of  man's  re- 
union with  GOD  in  CHRIST — his  becoming  formally  con- 
nected with  a  system  of  special  divine  influences;  it  is  his 
introduction,  as  it  were,  into  a  Temple  pervaded  by  the  light 
and  the  warmth  of  a  heavenlier  atmosphere  than  is  elsewhere 
on  earth. 

Thus  Baptism  may  be  considered  as  the  same  kind  of  rite  with 
that  of  Circumcision  among  the  Jews,  the  generally  necessary 
means  of  entering  into  special  covenant  with  GOD.  This  analogy 
is  noticed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  frequently  insisted  on 
by  early  ecclesiastical  writers. 

And  if  this  be  so,  there  would  not  seem  any  more  reason  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  why  Baptism  should  be  administered 
by  an  exclusive  order  than  that  Circumcision  should  be  so. 
Now  Circumcision  was  not  performed  by  a  Priest,  nor  in  the 
presence  of  a  Priest,  either  in  old  time  or  in  the  last  days  of 
its  observance.  From  Abraham's  circumcision  of  himself  to 
St.  Paul's  circumcision  of  Timothy,  there  is  no  notice  of  the 
interposition  of  a  Priest  having  ever  been  required.  The  Parent 
was  the  officiating  person.  Now  in  the  case  of  Infant  Baptism 
(which  is  as  nearly  parallel  to  Circumcision  as  any  two  differing 
rites  can  be)  it  would  seem  the  most  natural  that  the  Parent 
should  be  the  means  of  introducing  his  own  offspring  into  the 
Church,  as  the  object  being  passive  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
officiating  minister  can  make  no  difference  to  the  Church : 
In  the  case  of  the  grown  man,  if  the  Church  so  or- 
dered it,  there  would  seem  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  why  any  Christian  should  not  be  deputed  to  administer 
Baptism  :  Only  in  the  case  of  Baptism,  from  its  leaving  ne- 
cessarily no  visible  or  ascertainable  certificate  of  its  performance, 
publicity  is  rightly  made  an  essential  condition  of  its  validity : 
and  this  is  best  secured,  perhaps,  by  its  administration  by  an 
authorised  functionary  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  no  essential 
sacredness  in  any  mode  of  administration. 
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And  there  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  prescribed  in  the  New 
Testament,  nor  any  thing  so  implied  in  the  various  instances 
of  the  administration  of  the  rite  which  we  find  recorded  there. 
It  seems  now  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  commission 
to  baptise  may  have  been  given  by  our  LORD  to  others  besides 
His  Apostles  :  and  it  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  we  have  no 
notice  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  administration  of  Baptism 
by  any  of  the  Twelve.  It  would  seem  that  this  office  was 
not  a  prominent  one  in  the  Apostolic  Churches.  It  is  not  said 
that  St.  Peter  baptised  any  of  the  three  thousand  whom  his 
sermon  converted,  and  it  would  seem  asserted  that  he  did  not 
baptise  Cornelius  though  tarrying  with  him  many  days. 
Philip  too,  of  whose  commission  (but  as  a  minister  of  tables  in 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem)  we  read  nothing,  baptised  the  Ethi- 
opian nobleman  and  Simon  Magus  and  various  Samaritans. 

And  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  has  been  founded 
on  these  views.  The  case  was  fully  argued  in  the  days  of 
Cyprian  who,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Churches  of  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor,  maintained  the  invalidity  of  Baptism  by  lay 
persons.  The  Western  Churches,  however,  were  then,  and  ever 
have  been,  of  opinion  that  Baptism  with  Water  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost — or  even 
in  the  Name  of  CHRIST  only — by  whomsoever  performed,  is 
essentially  valid. 

And  further:  Those  views  of  Baptism  which  seem  to  require 
an  exclusive  order  for  its  administration,  were  demonstrably  a 
Growth:  and  on  this  ground  alone  cannot  challenge  universal 
consent.  Rapidly  indeed  they  grew:  but  the  fact  of  their  won- 
derful increase  after  Apostolic  times  is  fatal  to  their  claim  to 
be  Catholic  Doctrine.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
a  greater  change  to  take  place  in  the  aspect  and  character  of 
any  rite,  while  it  remains  nominally  the  same,  than  took  place 
in  the  first  few  centuries  with  regard  to  that  of  Baptism, 
saving  indeed  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  often  delayed 
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until  the  approach  of  death,  it  being  supposed  to  act  somewhat 
as  the  extreme  unction  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  in  the  case  of  Constantine  the  Em- 
peror. And  not  only  this,  but  in  the  North  African  Churches, 
and  even  elsewhere,  we  have  notices  in  this  same  century  that 
they  had  a  practice  of  baptising  the  Dead,  as  well  as  the  most 
senseless  practical  interpretation  of  Baptising  for  the  dead. 

And  if  these  things  be  so,  they  suggest  a  question  the  force 
of  which  it  does  not  seem  easy  to'  evade.  It  is  this :  Is  not 
Baptism  as  important  a  rite  as  the  Lord's  Supper?  and  if  so, 
why  should  the  latter  be  necessarily  deprived  of  its  efficacy  if 
not  administered  by  one  of  a  sacerdotal  and  mediatorial  caste? 
That  Baptism  is  as  important  a  rite  as  that  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  cannot  consistently  be  doubted  by  those  who  uphold 
the  Exclusive  Theory,  for  none  others  give  to  Baptism  so  deep 
a  significance.  And  indeed,  were  it  permitted  us  to  judge  in 
such  matters  according  to  the  appearance,  it  would  seem  that 
more  importance  is  attached  to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  when 
we  remember  our  Lord's  last  solemn  saying  and  compare  it 
with  that  other  earliest  one  to  Nicodemus ;  when  we  see  that 
the  HOLY  GHOST  descended  upon  Himself  at  His. Baptism; 
when  we  find  Baptism  insisted  on  very  fervently  and  very  fre- 
quently by  His  Apostles,  and  not  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  those  who  had  already  received  the  HOLY  GHOST,  nor  even 
in  that  of  St  Paul  after  his  miraculous  conversion :  and  when  we 
also  remember  that  CHRIST'S  own  words,  literally  taken,  command 
the  Washing  of  the  Brethren's  feet  more  strongly  than  the  obser- 
vance of  His  Supper. 

xxxii. 

The  Idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may  also  be  regarded  as  twofold : 
as  relating  to  the  Church  and  to  the  individual.  With  the  first 
only  have  we  to  do  here.  And  in  this  relation  it  is  a  rite  done 
in  Remembrance  of  CHRIST,  and  to  shew  forth  His  death  till 
He  come :  a  means  which  ensures  the  confessing  of  CHRIST  by 
His  disciples,  and  thus  renders  the  Church  everywhere  visible : 
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at  once  an  act  of  closest  covenant  with  CHRIST  and  of  commu- 
nion with  each  other:  a  principal  permanent  act  of  worship  for 
the  Church  itself,  and  a  condescending  mode  of  expressing  intel- 
ligibly for  all  men  of  all  time,  the  ground  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  Faith  in  the  History  and 
Sufferings  of  a  Mysterious  Person.  Though  of  far  fuller  blessing, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  rite  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  Passover:  at  once  a  Remembrance  of  a  Fact  and 
a  Challenge  to  Inquiry:  serving  to  those  who  celebrate  it  for 
an  impressive  and  continually  recurring  memento  of  their 
Deliverance  and  Deliverer:  and  to  those  who  merely  witness 
it,  as  an  observance  which  should  force  them  to  inquire,  What 
mean  ye  by  this  service? 

And  as  was  noticed  in  the  analogy  of  Baptism  with  Circum- 
cision, it  may  be  suggested  that  we  have  no  analogy  in  this 
case  leading  us  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  exclusive  order  being  ne- 
cessary for  its  celebration ;  inasmuch  as  the  Paschal  Supper  was 
celebrated  without  the  intervention  or  the  presence  of  a  Priest. 

So  far  then  as  the  Idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  direct  us, 
there  seems  no  need  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  mode  of 
its  administration.  Its  idea  would  rather  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  necessarily  require  for  its  significance 
or  efficiency  any  administration  at  all,  but  simply  faithful  par- 
ticipation. It  would  seem  that  it  was  delivered  to  the  disciples 
in  their  incorporation  as  a  Church  to  observe,  not  to  those  who 
sustained  office  in  that  Church  to  administer.  There  is  nothing 
implied  in  it  as  to  one  man's  giving  it  to  his  fellow  as  a  seal  of 
GOD'S  pardon :  where .  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  and 
agreed,  there  might  it  be  rightly  participated  in,  according  to 
its  Idea.  It  would  seem  not  so  much  as  a  Bethesda  into 
which  some  one  must  put  the  people,  they  being  impotent, 
as  a  divinely-appointed  Jordan  in  which,  all  unclean  though 
we  be,  if  we  only  have  faith  to  wash  ourselves  we  shall  be  made 
whole.  All  its  efficiency  would  seem  to  come  from  CHRIST'S 
appointment,  none  from  man's  administration.  All  regulations 
about  its  administration  are  matters,  not  of  essential  sacredness, 
but  only  of  ecclesiastical  order.  The  whole  prerogative  of  the 
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Clergy  in  this  matter  (as  in  others)  would  seem  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  Church :  and  were  the  Lord's  Supper  administered 
publicly  by  other  hands  than  those  of  the  accustomed  ministers, 
if  the  Church  so  ordered,  there  would  seem  nothing  involved 
in  its  Idea  which  would  give  us  any  reason  for  asserting  that 
there  would  be  any  necessary  diminution  of  spiritual  grace  to 
the  faithful  recipient.  In  fact  any  mode  of  administration  is 
but  a  byelaw  of  a  Particular  Church,  it  is  no  law  of  the 
Church  Catholic.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  modes 
of  administration  most  prevalent,  so  far  from  being  regarded  by 
us  as  possessing  peculiar  virtue,  should  be  looked  upon  by  us 
as  an  indication  of  our  sad  retrogression  from  the  spirit  of 
primitive  liberty,  and  as  a  very  faint  realisation  of  the  earliest  type. 
Certainly  while  such  usages  are  retained  it  would  be  well  that 
we  should  bear  distinctly  in  mind  why  they  are  so,  namely, 
not  by  way  of  Privilege  but  because  of  Transgression:  for  really 
to  confound  what  was  originally  introduced  in  consequence  of 
certain  abuses  with  the  essential  elements  of  the  rite,  and  thus  to 
glory  in  our  shame,  is  scarcely  excusable  in  those  who  should 
know  better,  and  may  be  prejudicial  to  those  who  do  not. 

And  if  it  shall  be  thought  that  this  is  taking  but  a  low 
view  of  the  matter  of  form,  it  may  be  replied,  that  perhaps 
our  LORD  has  herein,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  left  us  an  example 
that  we  should  walk  in  His  steps.  Scarcely  any  lesson  in  mat- 
ters of  form  can  be  more  impressive,  and  in  this  particular 
case  more  especially  instructive,  than  the  example  of  our  LORD 
as  to  the  observance  of  the  circumstantials  of  the  Paschal  Sup- 
per. Our  LORD  Himself  did  not  conform,  nor  did  He  find 
fault  with  those  of  His  time  for  not  conforming,  to  the  direc- 
tions which  GOD  had  prescribed  to  Moses,  but  to  the  human 
and  unauthorised  substitutions  for  those  commandments  which 
had  grown  customary.  The  Law  commanded  the  Passover  to 
be  partaken  of  with  loins  girt  and  shoes  on  the  feet  and  a  staff  in 
the  hand,  symbolising  Haste:  JESUS  and  His  Disciples  partook 
of  it  leisurely  reclining  and  discoursing,  implying  in  every  word 
and  action  a  calmness  and  repose  the  direct  opposite  of  that  which 
had  been  divinely  enjoined  and  never  divinely  revoked. 
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xxxm. 

And  there  is  nothing  which  limits  this  Idea  prescribed  in  the 
New  Testament,  nor  any  thing  so  -implied  in  the  various  instances 
of  the  celebration  of  the  rite  which  we  find  recorded  there. 

All  that  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  about  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  the  account  given  of  its  institution  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  Luke  (almost  in  the  same  words),  and  a  passage  in 
St.  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Church  of  Corinth.  In  the  book 
of  the  Acts  there  are  uncertain  indications  of  its  celebration, 
but  no  indications  of  its  nature  or  its  aim.  Now  in  any  words 
of  our  Lord  no  trace  can  be  found  of  His  giving  to  the  Apostles 
themselves,  much  less  to  an  exclusive  order  for  all  time,  the 
power  or  prerogative  of  Administering  the  Sacrament  (neither 
of  these  words  is  Scriptural) :  nor  indeed  any  where  in  the  his- 
torical passages  alluded  to  do  we  read  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
being  administered  at  all,  only  of  its  being  partaken  of.  And 
as  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  surely 
these  least  of  all  give  any  sanction  to  the  notion  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  in  the  Apostles'  time  invariably  administered  by 
a  Priest :  nay  rather,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Church  and  not  to  the  Clergy  of  Corinth, 
do  they  not  altogether  preclude  it?  Could  such  scenes  possibly 
have  taken  place  had  the  Lord's  Supper  in  those  days  (and  in 
a  thoroughly  Apostolic  Church)  been  viewed  in  that  light,  or  ad- 
ministered in  that  way,  which  is  now  contended  for  as  alone 
efficacious  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John.  It  is  answered, 
that  there  is  probably  no  direct  reference  here  to  the  Lord's 
Supper :  that  our  Lord's  words  here  do  not  refer  to  it,  but 
to  the  same  truth  to  which  it  refers :  and  that  the  truth, 
higher  than  any  Figures  or  Symbols,  to  which  they  both  refer 
is  this,  The  necessity  of  the  assimilation,  and  even  identification, 
of  our  souls  with  CHRIST'S  in  order  to  eternal  life,  and  the 
becoming  thus  one  with  GOD  as  CHRIST  is  one,  through  the  com- 
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munion  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT.  The  words  of  our  Lord  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  spoken  to  the  people  of  Capernaum,  while 
they  do  not  primarily  refer  to  a  rite  of  which  no  hint  had 
been  given  even  to  Apostles  so  early  in  their  history,  yet  illustrate 
it  vividly ;  inasmuch  as  they  shew  what  importance  our  Lord 
attached  to  the  truth  which  it  symbolises  even  more  clearly 
than  His  words.  But  to  suppose  that  this  truth  can  be  realized 
only  by  one  particular  ritual  action  is  practically  to  make  the 
chief,  or  the  whole,  duty  of  man  consist  in  receiving  the  Lord's 
Supper:  which  is  to  introduce  a  mystical  religion  instead  of  a 
spiritual  one,  and  thus  to  preach  another  Doctrine  which  is 
no  Gospel. 

Now  if  we  take  away  this  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John  from  the 
sacramental  argument,  the  Scriptural  authority  for  the  arbitrary 
mystery  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  but  a  shadow :  And  in  the 
same  degree  that  this  mystery  of  the  rite  is  diminished  is  the 
consequent  exaltation  of  its  administrators  rendered  less  necessary. 
But  the  negative  evidence  of  Sacred  Scripture  would  seem  very 
strong  against  the  exclusive  view.  For  in  the  directions  which 
St.  Paul  gives  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  when  speaking  about  the 
detail  of  their  duty,  there  is  not  anything  said  about  their  ad- 
ministering the  Lord's  Supper;  nor  that  the  special  duties  of 
those  they  were  to  ordain  so  included  this  as  necessarily  or 
probably  to  exclude  all  others  from  performing  it.  Nor  is  there 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Apostolic  Acts  or  Epistles  one 
single  passage  or  expression  from  which  it  can  be  justly  inferred 
that  such  was  the  case :  on  the  contrary,  wherever  it  is  men- 
tioned a  character  is  given  to  it  quite  the  reverse  of  solemn 
mystery — a  character  rather  of  an  affectionate  and  eucharistic 
memorial  than  of  a  solemn  and  mystic  consecration.  And  in 
fact,  to  one  whose  tone  of  ecclesiastical  feeling  should  have 
been  taken  from  our  Holy  Records  alone,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  Consecration  of  the  Sacred  Elements  (more  especially 
a  right  to  consecrate  dependent  on  the  validity  of  an  Apostolical 
Succession)  would  seem  as  far  removed  in  justness  of  thought 
as  in  propriety  of  expression  from  that  which  he  there  reads 
of  under  the  simple  phrase  of  Breaking  of  Bread. 
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But  in  reference  to  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  expressions  to  the 
Corinthians  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  it  is  deemed  important 
to  observe  that  the  Apostle  does  not  say  the  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  drink  and  the  bread  which  we  eat,  but  which  we 
bless  and  which  we  break;  thus  intimating  that  through  the 
consecration  of  the  elements  to  that  special  end  they  are  made 
vehicles  of  grace  to  the  faithful :  and  also  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  his  saying  We,  as  assuming  to  the  Apostolic  Body  the 
exclusive  power  of  Consecration.  Now  as  these  Pages  do  not 
profess  to  enter  into  the  critical  examination  of  particular  pas- 
sages, but  rather  presume  that  this  elementary  portion  of  an 
ecclesiastical  student's  duty  is  over,  these  observations  might 
have  been  passed  over ;  but  they  are  so  continually  repeated  by 
apparently  good  men  that  they  may  be  here  noticed  as  a  specimen 
of  the  mystery  which  may  be  seen  by  the  practised  eye  to  lie 
hid  in  the  commonest  expressions.  The  word  We  does  not 
occur  as  a  distinct  word  in  the  original,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  an  emphatic  one ;  and  it  is  explained  immediately  after  in 
the  directly  contrary  sense  where  it  is  said,  We  being  Many 
are  one  bread.  And  the  Cup  of  Blessing  was  the  ordinary 
everyday  term  for  that  which  was  drunk  at  the  conclusion 
of  Jewish  Feasts,  deriving  its  name  from  the  very  fact  of  its 
being  the  established  and  common  custom  that  it  should  be 
blessed.  Surely  then  the  mere  act  of  blessing  cannot  necessarily 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  consecrating  so  as  to  make 
a  vehicle  of  grace ;  nor  reasonably  so  without  the  most  special 
assertion  to  that  effect.  And  still  less  so  as  to  the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  or  rather  the  loaf;  for  this  was  not  merely  a  customary 
act,  but  an  indispensable  one :  and  its  being  noticed  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  account  of  the  Eucharistic  Supper,  inasmuch  as 
our  Lord  when  feeding  others  is  always  recorded  as  doing  so, 
both  before  and  after  its  institution.  Indeed  the  words  of  Sacred 
Scripture  will  not  bear  this  straining:  they  must  be  more  reve- 
rently handled  than  this,  or  otherwise  left  untouched.  The  letter 
if  thus  leant  upon  will  go  into  our  hand  and  pierce  it.  If  we 
will  have  nothing  but  the  letter  of  the  bond  we  shall  be  sure 
to  overreach  ourselves. 
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XXXIV. 

And  as  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgement  from  the  scanty 
evidence  afforded  by  the  earliest  uninspired  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, there  would  seem  no  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
next  generation  after  the  Apostles  any  extreme  mystery  was 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  celebration  of  the  LOKD'S  Supper, 
or  any  exclusive  power  of  Consecration  vested  in  the  Clergy. 
It  is  at  least  noteworthy  that  (if  we  except  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  as  too  doubtfully  genuine  or  too  indefinitely  interpo- 
lated to  be  trustworthy)  there  is  not  any  allusion  to  the  LORD'S 
Supper  in  any  authentic  remains  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity  earlier 
than  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr.  And  from  the  notices  which 
are  but  thinly  scattered  even  for  some  time  after  this, 
we  learn  nothing  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  notices  we 
have  in  the  New  Testament.  It  would  seem  that  the  LORD'S 
Supper  was  then  generally  celebrated  after  a  social  meal,  and 
that  he  who  was  the  President  of  this  set  apart  a  portion  of 
the  bread  and  wine  which  each  guest  brought  with  him,  and 
having  offered  a  Prayer  or  Thanksgiving  over  the  separated 
portions,  redistributed  some  to  all.  There  is  nothing  to  shew 
that  this  President  was  always  a  Presbyter,  or  that  it  was  con- 
sidered essential  that  he  should  be  such  (though  doubtless  he 
oftenest  would  be):  nor  is  there  any  reason  given  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Prayer  over  the  Bread  and  Wine  was  supposed  to  be 
other  than  of  the  same  kind  and  significance  with  that  which 
was  used  at  the  Jewish  Passover. 

Unquestionably  when  we  descend  lower  into  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  do  find  that  opinions  and  practices 
have  gained  ground  which  entirely  alter  the  character  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  rite.  Nay,  it  is  but  too  true  that  one  reading 
only  the  New  Testament,  when  he  turns  for  the  first  time  to 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  can 
hardly  recognise  as  the  same  rite,  the  eucharistic  meal  of  the 
Apostolic  converts  and  the  mystic  ceremony  of  the  disciples 
of  Ambrose  or  of  Chrysostom.  That  which  he  has  been  ac- 
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customed  to  meet  with  as  the  most  affecting  and  influential 
act  of  Christian  Worship  he  there  finds  converted  into  a  means 
of  spiritual  influence  without  intervention  of  the  faculties  of 
man :  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  Breaking  of  Bread  is  there 
transformed  into  the  Appalling  Sacrifice,  and  the  condescend- 
ing Symbols  of  the  Passion  are  given  as  mystic  vehicles  of 
grace  to  Infants  and  the  Dead. 

But  if  it  be  unquestionable  that  such  opinions  and  practices 
rapidly  gained  ground  in  the  Christian  churches,  it  is  equally 
unquestionable  that  this  state  of  things  was  a  Growth :  and 
that  its  maturity  was  proportionate  to  the  corruption  of  the 
Church.  It  would  seern  that  the  notion  of  the  arbitrary  and 
mystic  influence  of  the  LORD'S  Supper  was  introduced  into  the 
Church  only  with  the  contemporaneous  introduction  of  Alex- 
andrian philosophy.  As  Christianity  gained  influence  over 
philosophers  they  strove  to  unite  Christian  Facts  with  Philo- 
sophic Theories ;  and  in  so  doing  they  rather  moulded  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  according  to  their  prepossessions  than 
modified  these  by  the  additional  light  of  Revelation.  Their 
philosophy  taught  them  to  consider  the  soul  of  man  as  a 
divine  principle,  inherently  incorruptible  and  infused  into  the 
body,  on  which  it  was  essentially  independent  however  much 
it  might  be  deformed  by  its  imperfections :  and  so  they  con- 
sidered the  Sacraments  as  effusions  of  the  influences  of  CHRIST'S 
Passion — channels  through  which  divine  virtue  goes  out  of  Him — 
mystically  but  yet  materially  affecting  the  soul,  as  food  or 
medicine  affects  the  body.  It  was  thought  that  something 
physically  real  passed  from  the  consecrated  elements  at  the 
moment  of  their  reception;  just  as  the  woman  in  the  Gospel 
felt  a  physical,  though  mysteriously  subtle,  influence  from  touch- 
ing the  hem  of  CHRIST'S  garment.  They  thought  that  the  divine 
nature  of  CHRIST  was  present  with  the  elements  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, united  with  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  body  and 
soul  in  man :  and  that  the  benefit  of  the  faithful  reception  of 
it  was  twofold:  one  to  the  body,  imparting  to  it  a  principle  of 
incorruption :  the  other  to  the  soul,  conferring  upon  it  puri- 
fication from  sin.  But  surely  all  this,  if  it  be  intelligible 
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to  any  age,  must  be  differently  significant  to  different  ages. 
And  to  these  and  to  all  other  similar  statements  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, that  surely  the  abstruseness — not  to  say  the  titter  unin- 
telligibility  to  many  minds — of  such  a  Theory  as  this,  is  in 
itself  evidence  sufficient  of  its  belief  not  being  essentially  ob- 
ligatory on  all  men.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  that  we  should 
understand  how  a  thing  can  be  before  we  should  believe  it : 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  understand  what 
it  is  that  we  are  required  to  believe  before  we  can  believe  it. 
The  proposition  which  we  are  required  to  believe  must  in 
some  way  be  intelligible :  it  must  have  a  sense,  spirit  mingled 
with  letter,  leaving  some  distinct  impression  upon  the  mind. 
And  it  is  here  ventured  to  hope  that  it  cannot  be  faith  in 
propositions  so  mysterious  that  they  have  not  yet  been  enun- 
ciated intelligibly  to  persons  of  average  means  of  understanding, 
that  is  required  of  the  Christian;  but  rather,  it  may  be,  only 
faith  in  the  Acts  and  "Words,  the  Authority  and  Atonement,  of 
a  Divine  Person,  Mediator  between  GOD  and  Man. 

Now  if  this  be  true — if  there  be  no  countenance  given 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
or  even  in  that  of  the  generation  immediately  succeeding 
them,  for  attaching  exceeding  mystery  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharistic  Supper — how  can  the  notion  of  a  sacerdotal  caste 
being  necessary  for  its  administration  be  consistently  maintained 
as  a  Catholic  Doctrine?  Certainly  if  our  Blessed  Lord  had 
required  us  to  receive  as  a  precious  deposit,  and  to  regard  as 
a  lifegiving  mystery,  any  saying  of  His,  however  unintelligible 
or  however  insignificant  it  might  seem,  we  should  be  bound 
to  hold  it  fast  and  faithfully,  and  neither  reject  nor  neglect  it 
simply  on  the  ground  that  we  could  not  understand  how  such 
things  could  be.  We  are  as  much  bound  to  obey  positive 
commands  or  to  observe  arbitrary  institutions,  as  those  in  which 
the  fitness  to  our  moral  nature  is  manifest.  But  surely  we  are 
not  bound  groundlessly  to  increase  their  number  by  way  of 
displaying  a  voluntary  humility ;  but  rather  to  remember  that 
to  have  eyes  and  yet  see  not  is  equally  a  fault  with  not  worship- 
ping when  bidden.  To  make  a  mystery  where  there  is  not 
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meant  to  be  one  may  be  as  prejudicial  as  to  overlook  one  where 
there  is.  Superstition  is  at  least  as  natural  to  man  as  Irreverence, 
and  therefore  requires  to  be  guarded  against  equally.  Faith  is 
as  liable  to  degenerate  into  Credulity  as  Reason  is  to  be  puffed 
up  into  Presumption.  Only  to  tremble  when  we  are  required 
to  love,  may  be  sinful;  and  to  persist  in  being  a  servant  when 
permitted  to  become  a  son,  is  not  merely  humble. 

But  returning  again  to  the  New  Testament,  it  may  serve  to 
correct  or  to  moderate  our  views  about  Sacramental  influence 
to  observe,  that  nowhere  in  the  Inspired  Writings  is  this  rite 
represented  as  the  Highest  Mystery  of  our  Faith,  or  that  the 
virtue  of  it  is  such  that  the  effectuation  of  a  change  of  heart 
is  offered  most  of  all  in  it.  Surely  our  Lord  who  knew  what 
was  in  man  and  what  in  His  Church,  directed  all  his  chiefest 
exhortations  to  the  observance  of  a  means  of  grace  in  which 
heavenly  influence  does  not  come  arbitrarily  (though  of  course 
it  must  ever  come  gratuitously  and  mysteriously)  but  by  inter- 
vention of  the  faculties  of  man,  namely,  Prayer.  And  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles  is  it  not  the  same?  Except  in  that  passage 
in  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  where  excess 
called  forth  rebuke,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
one  of  them.  Continually  have  the  Holy  Apostles  to  exhort 
to  a  renewing  of  the  mind,  and  to  encourage  to  increase  of 
faith  by  a  display  of  Christian  resources,  and  yet  in  no  one 
solitary  instance  do  they  hold  forth  the  act  of  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  Lord's  death  as  among  the  chiefest.  Most  re- 
markable is  it  that  he  who  was  considered  the  likest  to  his 
Master  and  knew  best  His  will,  never  once  either  in  his  Gospel 
or  his  three  Epistles,  alludes  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  whether  as 
a  rite  of  Worship  or  as  a  means  of  Grace.  All  the  Apostles 
seem  to  agree  in  declaring  that  Faith  comes  by  hearing  about 
CHRIST,  and  grows  mainly  by  praying  for  the  Spirit  of  CHRIST. 
Private  and  public  worship  of  GOD,  founded  upon  a  reverent 
meditation  on  His  character  as  displayed  in  the  Life  and  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  CHRIST,  a  diligent  performance  of  His  will 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  Redemption  therein  provided,  and  Prayer 
for  that  HOLY  SPIRIT  which  proceeds  both  from  the  Father 
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and  the  Son,  these  would  seem  to  be  represented  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament  as  more  directly  appointed  means  of  grace 
than  the  reception  of  Consecrated  Elements.  And  indeed  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  direct  commerce  of  GOD'S  Spirit 
with  man's  through  the  medium  of  spiritual  acts,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable or  irreverent  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  so 
great  a  blessing  as  to  render  us  jealous  of  postponing  its  im- 
provement to  any  more  questionable,  though  more  mysterious, 
means  of  spiritual  influence. 

XXXV. 

But  while  thus  referring  to  the  notices  which  we  have  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  Idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  not 
meant  to  assert  that  this  Idea  is  fully  exhibited  there,  or  that 
the  rite  may  not  have  a  deeper  and  broader  significance  than 
we  find  therein  attached  to  it :  much  less  is  it  meant  to  deny 
that  it  is  a  mysterious  means  of  grace.  What  is  intended  is 
only  this,  to  guard  against  the  considering  as  essential  to  its 
Idea  the  notion  of  a  mystic  consecration,  or  that  of  its  being 
a  generally  necessary  vehicle  of  grace  to  members  of  CHRIST'S 
Church,  without  the  intervention  of  any  faculties  of  man. 
Such  notions  are  not  only  supplementary  to  it,  but  in  a  great 
measure  subversive  of  it ;  inasmuch  as  they  change  the  charac- 
ter of  the  rite  from  one  that  is  a  condescending  accommodation 
to  our  infirmities  to  one  which  is  an  awful  exercise  of  our 
faith.  It  is  meant  to  suggest,  that  it  is  rather  as  a  fitting 
means  than  as  an  arbitrary  vehicle  of  divine  grace,  that  we 
shall  do  best  to  regard  it:  and  that  it  is  not  any  mysterious 
virtue  in  consecrated  elements  that  is  calculated  to  purify  the  soul, 
but  our  partaking  of  them  in  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love.  The 
view  here  desired  to  be  suggested  is  indeed  very  different  from 
the  theological  one,  but  not  obviously  less  scriptural  or  less 
spiritual.  The  Lord's  Supper  it  is  believed  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  means  of  communion  between  Christians  and  CHRIST,  and 
with  each  other,  peculiary  influential :  as  a  visible  link  between 
the  Head  and  the  Members,  between  the  Mortal  and  the  Im- 
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mortal :  as  the  most  appropriate  of  all  symbols  of  the  aim  and 
spirit  of  the  New  Dispensation :  as  a  Concentration  of  all  Gos- 
pel Doctrine,  a  Summary  of  all  Gospel  History,  a  Depository 
of  all  Gospel  Grace :  the  Object  of  Faith  made  almost  visible, 
the  Essence  of  Truth  made  almost  palpable.  And  when  it  is 
said  that  mystery  is  not  the  peculiar  and  predominant  character 
of  the  Eucharistic  Supper — much  less  priestly  consecration 
essential  to  its  efficacy — it  is  not  wished  to  imply  that  there  is 
no  mystery  in  it.  There  is  doubtless  mystery  in  it:  but  so  is  there 
the  highest  and  deepest  mystery  in  all  that  relates  to  the  worship 
of  GOD  in  CHRIST,  and  to  the  ordinary  estate  of  a  member  of 
CHRIST'S  mystical  Body.  No  Christian  can  surrender  himself 
for  long  to  thoughtful  musing  on  the  present  position  of  man 
in  reference  to  GOD  in  consequence  of  the  atonement  of  CHRIST, 
without  being  filled  with  such  mingled  thankfulness  and  awe 
as  to  make  him  significantly  confess  that  the  least  exercise  of 
GOD'S  condescension  towards  him  gives  rise  in  him  to  thoughts 
too  deep  for  words.  But  just  in  proportion  as  he  sees  depth 
of  goodness  and  condescension  inexpressible  in  every  permission 
of  near  approach  to  the  Presence  of  the  Most  High,  will  he 
perhaps  feel  less  of  peculiar  awefulness  in  the  participation  of 
any  particular  means.  By  one  accustomed  to  high  views  of 
his  redeemed  position  and  keenly  sensible  of  the  responsibleness 
of  his  state  of  privilege — habitually  dwelling  on  the  mighty 
destinies  which  he  has  in  his  keeping,  and  the  solemnity  of  his 
own  interminable  being — the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
looked  upon  oftener  as  a  Refreshment  than  as  an  Excitement 
to  his  spirit.  He  feels  it  soothing  and  satisfying  from  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  intended  as  a  gracious  accommodation  to  his 
infirmities,  rather  than  aweful  and  subduing  because  a  mystery 
hopelessly  removed  beyond  his  comprehension.  Harassed  and 
oppressed  with  the  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  seeing  elsewhere  GOD'S  ways  but  with  darkness  round 
about  them,  he  here  feels  that  there  is  a  spot  of  light 
and  of  warmth  divinely  marked  out  for  him,  wherein  he  may 
behold  the  glory  of  GOD  in  human  form:  and  that  though 
obliged  indeed  here  as  elsewhere  to  put  the  shoes  from  off  his 
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feet  because  every  place  where  .GOD  appoints  to  meet  man  is 
holy  ground — yet  that  he  is  here  invited,  and  because  invited 
will  be  enabled,  to  hold  calm  converse  with  the  Veiled  Presence 
of  the  Almighty.  In  fact,  he  views  the  partaking  of  the  Bread 
and  Wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  as  the  sprinkling  of  the 
Blood  and  eating  of  the  Lamb  of  the  olden  Passover,  rather 
a  symbolical  than  an  arbitrary  act — spiritually  fitting  and  influ- 
ential, but  not  intrinsically  and  irrespectively  efficacious  for 
good.  And  why  should  this  be  thought  a  low  view  of  this 
holy  sacrament?  Is  there  really  no  intelligible  tendency  to 
purify  and  exalt  the  heart  in  doing  this  chiefly  in  Remembrance 
of  CHRIST?  To  remember  Him  as  He  would  have  us  we 
must  bring  before  our  minds  distinctly  His  Incarnation  and  His 
Life,  His  Passion  and  His  Cross :  We  must  meditate  on  His 
Words,  His  Deeds,  His  Sufferings :  We  must  dwell  upon  His 
Promises  and  picture  to  ourselves  His  holy  character  of  Love, 
and  be  with  Him  in  spirit  now  that  He  is  risen.  And 
shall  such  communion  with  Him  who  is  Holiness  and  Love 
produce  in  us  no  sympathy  of  goodness?  In  proportion  as  we 
thus  see  Him  as  He  is  shall  we  not  grow  like  Him?  And  the  more 
we  are  thus  with  Him  shall  we  not  the  better  love  Him? 
For  spiritual  minds  only  has  this  ordinance  any  meaning:  and 
this  is  to  be  spiritually  minded.  Shall  we  say  then  that  CHRIST'S 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  name  if  it  be 
not  communicated  to  us  through  the  one  miraculous  mode  of 
consecrated  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine?  Cannot  we  feel 
CHRIST  present  by  His  stilling  the  hunger  of  the  heart,  and 
causing  us  to  thirst  no  more?  If  we  then  feel  our  hearts 
burn  within  us,  and  our  holiest  affections  most  exercised,  and 
our  evil  passions  most  laid  to  rest,  shall  not  this  of  itself  be 
a  token  to  us  that  we  are  on  ground  sufficiently  consecrated, 
because  honoured  and  hallowed  by  the  Presence  of  One  who 
enters  where  no  other  can?  The  sense  of  the  strong  one  being 
spoiled  of  his  goods,  is  not  this  evidence  enough  of  itself  of 
the  present  agency  of  one  stronger  than  he?  Indeed  doubtless 
they  who  so  reverence  CHRIST  as  to  count  His  mild  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  as  the  most  binding  of  all  commandments,  He 
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will  bless  substantially  if  not  miraculously :  and  they  whose 
best  joy  is  to  remember  Him  at  His  Supper  in  His  Church 
He  will  assuredly  remember  now  that  He  is  in  His  Kingdom 
above.  Any  contrary  supposition  would  seem  the  lower  one. 
For  we  know  who  it  was,  even  Heathen,  that  on  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem,  when  rushing  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  finding 
there  nothing  material,  exclaimed  that  there  was  no  GOD.  Let 
not  us  then,  in  our  way,  be  guilty  in  any  degree  of  their  blind- 
ness of  understanding,  their  grossness  of  heart,  but  try  more  and 
more  to  enter  into  the  depth  of  the  saying,  that  CHRIST  as  GOD 
loves  best  the  worship  of  those  who  worship  Him  in  spirit. 

However,  let  dogmatism  be  absent.  Sanctioned  though  these 
opinions  are  believed  to  be  by  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  age,  it  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, nor  is  it  wished  to  conceal,  that  the  judgement  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years  is  against  them :  and  as  the  for- 
mularies of  the  purest  Church  recognise  the  fitness  of  attri- 
buting a  greater  degree  of  mystery  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord 
than  is  here  thought  necessary,  perhaps  the  assertion  of  the 
Opinion  of  the  Few  ought  to  be  postponed  to  the  Teaching 
of  the  Many,  and  may  be  so  without  disloyalty  to  the  Sove- 
reignty of  Truth,  by  all  who  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  infirmity 
of  Private  Judgement,  and  feel  otherwise  beyond  measure  in- 
debted to  a  wisdom  to  which  in  this  instance  they  can  less 
intelligently  assent. 

xxx  vi. 

But  as  has  been  already  said,  the  views  of  those  who  maintain 
the  Exclusive  Theory  are  derived  from  other  sources  than  that 
of  the  Written  Word,  namely,  from  Tradition,  that  is,  a  Primitive 
Oral  Teaching,  parallel  to  Sacred  Scripture,  not  derived  from 
it ;  independently  witnessing  for  and  enunciating  a  series  of  Truths 
and  of  Forms,  which  though  not  expressed  in  Sacred  Scripture 
are  involved  in  it ;  a  Providentially  preserved  Commentary  on 
the  Divine  Text,  materially  limiting  the  apparent  liberty  left  us 
in  the  Canonical  Records. 
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Now  confining  the  argument  at  present  to  the  subject  of  the 
Apostolic  Succession,  and  making  all  the  admission  that  seems 
obviously  reasonable  with  regard  to  Tradition,  let  us  see  how 
the  matter  may  stand. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  not  perhaps  entire  liberty 
left  us  as  to  those  formal  matters  which  are  not  prescribed  in 
the  New  Testament,  not  even  as  to  the  formation  of  Rules.  There 
are  Principles  laid  down  there  and  ultimate  Aims,  and  a  neces- 
sary Spirit,  and  these  are  invariable :  and  the  application  of  these 
Principles— the  formation  of  Rules — though  left  to  our  discre- 
tion, is  not  left  to  our  caprice.  For  the  manner  in  which  we 
use  our  liberty  we  are  as  responsible  as  for  the  manner  in  which  we 
use  any  other  power  or  privilege.  And  as  to  things  in  them- 
selves indifferent — as  to  decisions  between  one  practice  and  another 
when  there  must  be  some — as  to  the  formal  realisation  or  natu- 
ral evolution  of  Scriptural  Ideas — there  surely  may  be  allowed 
to  the  Church  that  which  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  every  other 
Society.  And  there  is  no  society  of  any  magnitude  and  standing 
that  has  not  in  all  formal  matters  a  way  of  acting,  recognised 
though  not  prescribed — customs  received  from  preceding  gene- 
rations which  become  in  time  a  kind  of  acknowledged  Law. 
Now  these  when  they  once  become  thus  unanimously  established, 
do  certainly  seem  to  gain  something  of  an  obligatory  character  from 
the  fact  of  their  general  reception.  They  are  not  sacred,  but 
they  are  venerable.  And  it  "would  seem  difficult  to  imagine 
j  why  they  should  be  reasonably  altered  so  long  as  they  are  not 
found  to  impede  the  attainment  of  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
instituted,  or  to  interfere  with  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
whole  body.  To  serve  the  LOKD  without  distraction,  would  seem 
to  be  the  true  Christian's  only  wish  for  himself:  to  surrender 
his  own  will  to  that  of  his  fellow-christians  as  far  as  he  con- 
scientiously can,  would  seem  to  be  his  duty  and  probably  always 
'  is  his  inclination.  For  our  own  age  of  the  Church  we  may 
say,  that  we  all  of  us  come  into  existence  under  a  certain 
order  and  grow  up  under  it,  and  owe  it  obligations,  and  if 
there  be  no  reason  valid  in  conscience  for  not  continuing  our 
obedience,  we  seem  clearly  bound  to  respect  whatever  is  estab- 
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lished.  Whatever  existed  before  us,  and  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  Mind  and  Will  of  our  forefathers,  has  claims  upon  us  for 
honour.  It  comes  to  us  under  a  form  of  Parental  Authority. 
It  might  even  perhaps  be  said  that  any  institution  which  has 
had  vigour  enough  in  it  to  last  for  long  presents  us  at  least  with 
a  presumption,  if  not  with  a  proof,  of  its  worth :  and  espe- 
cially, if  it  has  received  the  deliberate  assent  and  confirmation 
of  a  series  of  the  wisest  and  the  best,  our  first  feeling  towards 
it  should  be,  not  how  we  may  alter  it,  but  how  we  may  sub- 
mit to  it  most  dutifully,  and  hand  it  down  efficiently  to  our 
successors.  And  certainly  if  any  institution  now  existing  can 
be  shewn  to  have  a  clear  title  to  even  a  Post-apostolic  origin, 
it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  deriving  much  weight  and  rea- 
sonable dignity  from  such  early  establishment.  And  though 
there  are  other  circumstances  which  materially  diminish  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  such  considerations,  it  may  not 
inappropriately  be  said,  that  men  who  had  received  their  appoint- 
ment from  Apostles  or  their  immediate  deputies,  and  had  daily 
lived  in  converse  with  such  men,  must  have  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  Age  of  Inspiration,  and  sympathised  with  its  tone 
of  ecclesiastical  feeling.  And  besides  this,  the  comparative  free- 
dom from  temptations  giving  a  worldly  bias  to  the  minds  of 
the  framers  of  Church  Institutions  in  this  generation,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity which  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  subsequent  age,  and 
consequently  may  justly  give  an  importance  to  their  precedents 
which  none  later  can  possess. 

xxxvii. 

Now  admitting  these  things  fully,  there  yet  may  be  maintained 
a  consistent  dissent  from  the  demand  of  obedience  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Apostolical  Succession.  For  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  brought  from  the  indisputably  authentic  records  of  the 
Apostolic  or  Post-apostolic  periods  which  certainly  sanctions 
this  Theory,  in  either  of  its  forms,  as  a  Catholic  Tradition. 
How  scanty  such  records  are,  and  how  little  that  is  conclusive 
can  be  gained  from  them,  perhaps  they  only  can  feel,  who 
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have  attempted. to  construct  with  them  a  satisfying  and  coherent 
Type  of  Ecclesiastical  Organisation,  and  have  had  rent  after  rent 
made  in  it  by  the  assaults  of  a  rigid  and  remorseless  scholarship. 
Such  will  know  that,  so  far  from  its  being  clear  that  there  is 
any  preponderating  testimony  to  the  exclusive  virtue  of  an  Apos- 
tolic  Succession  in  earliest  records,  all  fresh   discussion    of    the 
questions  connected  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  age  renders 
it  increasingly  doubtful  whether  even  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  though 
indisputably  general,   was   universally   prevalent   in    the    purest 
times.     Certainly  such  will  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  it  was 
only  when  the  Church   had   grown   into   influence   and   worldly 
importance,  and  when  therefore  offices  in  the   church   were  ob- 
jects  of  temporal   ambition — when   the   Clergy  began   to    have 
interests  separate  from  those  of  the  people,  and  therefore  were 
desirous  of  widening  as  much  as  possible  the  distinction  between 
the  two — it  was  only  then  that  this  claim  began  to  be  earnestly 
advanced.     Or  if  they  should  be  content  to  assign  it  to  a  purer 
period,  they  may  not  unjustly  conjecture  that  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  growth  of  a  supposed  necessity — a  necessity  arising 
from  a  previous  deviation  from  the  Apostolic  constitution  of  the 
Christian  churches.   When  there  began  to  be  made  large  accessions 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Church  from  out  of  those  classes  of  the  heathen 
world    which    were    the    least    qualified    for    the    task    of    self- 
government,  it  seemed  to  be  supposed  that  the  growing  magni- 
tude of  the  Church  necessarily  required   increased   authority  in 
its   Clergy  for  its   efficient   controul.     And   the   state  of  policy 
which  these   circumstances   suggested    (and   which,  as  has  been 
said  above,  may  not  be  altogether  unjustifiable)  was  in  no  mean 
measure  fostered  by  those  principles  of  civil  government  which 
were  then  prevalent  around  the  Church.     The  spirit  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Church  was  in  fact  but  a  reflex  of  the  spirit  of 
government  in  the  State,  and  was  not  only  not  divine  but  was  not 
nearly  the  best  that  could  be  human.     In  those  countries  and  in 
!  those  times  men  were  as  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  civil 
government  and  of  the  due  means  for  their  realisation,  as .  they 
were   of  the   scope  and   capabilities    of   natural    science.     They 
had  little  thought — especially  in  the  Eastern  Churches — of  Govern- 
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ment  being  more  a  Trust  than  a  Right,  rather  implying  Re- 
sponsibility than  Prerogative,  and  therefore  they  only  imperfectly 
entered  into  the  emphatic  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that.  Apostles 
and  Prophets  and  Evangelists  and  Pastors  and  Teachers  were 
all  given  simply  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Saints,  for  the  work 
of  Ministry,  and  for  the  edifying  of  the  Body.  And  only  these 
things,  patiently  thought  of,  might  be  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  remove  all  obvious  obstacles  from  the  reception  of  the  assertion, 
that  any  Tradition  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  not  primitive 
is  only  doubtfully  obligatory. 

That  there  are  some  assertions  of  early  bishops  very  strong  as 
to  the  duty  of  submission  to  themselves  as  Successors  of  the 
Apostles,  is  not  disputed.  But  these  mere  assertions  of  indi- 
vidual bishops — these  fragmentary  notices  of  the  opinions  of  men 
writing  not  for  all  time  but  for  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  own  religious  communities — have  no  title  whatsoever 
to  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  opinions,  much  less 
of  the  essential  faith,  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  even  in 
these  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  universal  doctrine  of 
their  day  was,  that  an  unbroken  succession  from  an  Apostle  was 
necessary,  or  that  any  succession  secured  the  transmission  of 
a  gift  vouchsafed  to  the  Clergy  alone,  and  without  the  possession 
of  which  all  their  acts  would  be  inefficacious.  They  do  not 
say  that  such  a  Succession  existed  in  all  churches,  or  was  neces- 
sary for  the  essential  integrity  of  any :  but  only  that  there  could 
be  no  cause  for  Schism  in  their  own  on  account  of  their  not 
possessing  an  adequate  commission. 

It  might  also  certainly  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  of  Corinth  there  were  no  Bishops  during 
the  first  century.  It  is  admitted  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  was  from  the  very  first  anomalous :  but  also 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  so  conspicuous  an  exception  must 
be  of  valuable  significance  in  the  consideration  of  a  Theory 
which  claims  to  be  inflexible  and  universal. 

Historical  evidence  also,  so  far  as  such  scant  measures  of  it  as 
we  have  can  avail  to  prove  any  thing,  seems  to  prove  that 
the  practice  in  some  of  the  earliest  churches  used  to  be,  that 
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on  the  death  of  some  of  the  Apostolic  men,  the  Bishops  their 
successors  were  elected  by  the  whole  Church  over  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  preside,  by  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy  (there 
being  generally  more  than  one  clerical  person  in  a  Church)  :  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  such  election  was  uniformly  or  neces- 
sarily confirmed  by  any  special  consecration  or  laying  on  of 
hands  of  those  already  ordained.  Here  the  election  and  the 
performing  of  episcopal  acts  with  the  acknowledgement  of  all 
concerned,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  title  that  can  be  proved 
as  generally  essential.  And  wherever  we  find  a  more  special 
consecration  asserted,  in  no  case  is  the  laying  on  of  hands 
asserted  to  convey  greater  virtue  than  the  public  and  solemn 
recognition,  on  the  part  either  of  the  ordaining  or  the  ordained, 
of  the  due  transfer  of  authority  and  acceptance  of  additional 
responsibility.  It  seems  to  have  been,  in  fact,  in  things  ecclesi- 
astical just  what  a  pledge,  or  oath,  or  formula  of  any  kind,  is 
ever  in  civil  matters.  And  if  the  Principles  of  these  Pages  be 
true  this  is  quite  intelligible  and  consistent :  for  if  an  ecclesias- 
tical officer  of  any  kind  is  emphatically  but  a  minister  of  the 
Church,  and  possesses  no  gift  beyond  his  brethren,  and  can  only 
influence  them  morally,  why  should  he  need  a  different  com- 
mission ecclesiastically  from  that  which  a  magistrate  does  poli- 
tically? And  why,  if  a  Bishop  be  elected  by  his  brethren  and 
be  installed  into  office  by  any  recognised  Formula,  and  be 
allowed  by  general  consent  of  the  Church  of  his  own  time  to 
perform  episcopal  acts,  should  he  not  be  as  truly  a  Bishop, 
as  any  civilian,  formally  appointed  and  allowed  to  perform  cer- 
tain representative  functions,  is  considered  as  legitimately  and 
adequately  commissioned  ? 

Now  if  this  be  the  case  with  the  historical  evidence  of  primitive 
usage — a  question  which  is  not  here  discussed  but  only  stated 
as  the  result  of  investigation — surely  Catholic  Tradition  does 
t>ut  little  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  virtue  of  the  Apostolic 
Theory;  for  whatsoever  was  not  known  to  the  Church  in  the 
first  century  and  a  half  of  its  existence  cannot  be  considered 
as  essential  to  its  integrity  throughout  all  subsequent  ages.  In 
such  case,  a  link  or  more  is  wanting  in  that  chain  the  chief 
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value  of  which  confessedly  lies  not  in  its  length,  however  great 
this  may  be,  but  in  its  entireness  of  continuity  from  Apostolic 
times  to  our  own.  If  it  reach  not  to  the  hand  of  an  Apostle 
it  is  of  no  more  value  than  if  it  consisted  of  a  single  link. 
A  doctrine  of  such  immense  importance  as  to  give  a  worse 
than  Jewish  form  to  the  Christian  Dispensation,  which  involves 
in  it  a  denial  of  the  means  of  grace  to  whole  nations  profess- 
ing themselves  Christians,  and  which  renders,  or  at  least  repre- 
sents, the  channel  through  which  special  divine  influences  are 
communicated  to  mankind  as  comparatively  insignificant  through 
its  narrowness,  must,  if  it  were  true,  have  been  insisted  on 
prominently  and  expressly  in  the  very  earliest  age.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  such  a  mysterious  yet  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  New  Dispensation,  should  have  been  unnoticed 
or  unattended  to  by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  learning 
its  character;  or  that  such  claims  should  have  lain  dormant  for 
even  a  single  generation.  If  true,  these  claims  were  as  needful 
to  be  asserted  then  as  now ;  and  Christianity  knows  nothing 
of  the  concealment  of  its  leading  principles  and  instruments 
of  influence  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  any  age.  It  is  there- 
fore on  the  very  ground  of  not  receiving  anything  as  of  uni- 
versal obligation  which  has  not  been  of  universal  reception, 
that  the  claims  of  the  Apostolic  Theory  may  be  reasonably 
resisted. 


xxxvm. 

Passing  on,  however,  to  the  subject  of  Tradition  generally,  as 
it  has  great  influence  in  the  formation  of  Ecclesiastical  Theories, 
a  few  suggestions  may  be  made,  where  many  cannot.  The 
question  is  a  large  one,  and  any  one  may  easily  not  comprehend 
it :  The  road  here  is  broad  and  unbounded,  and  any  one  who 
walks  in  it  may  readily  go  unprofitably  astray  and  yet  satisfy 
himself,  and  it  may  be  others,  that  he  is  all  the  while  as 
right  as  any  are.  What  is  here  said  then  is  merely  to  suggest 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  positive  in  this  matter,  or 
whether  it  be  one  respecting  which  any  one  definite  series  of 
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propositions   can   be   submitted  to  Christians  as   requiring  their 
belief.     But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  no  proposition 
of  this   kind   should    be    considered    even    approximately   true, 
namely,  that  there  is  an  Apostolic  Tradition   limiting   very  aw- 
fully  what   their   Written   Teaching   has   left    undefined.     Such 
an   opinion   appears   very  much   to   interfere    with  the  essential 
character    both    of    Canonical   Scripture   and   Christian   Liberty. 
If  there   is   anything   which   is   to   be  considered  as  Revelation 
essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Genius  of  the  Gospel 
or  the   Constitution   of  the   Church  not  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  scattered  about  here  and  there  in  the  subsequent 
writings   of   private   Christians,    then   these  recorded    fragments 
are   Inspired   Scripture,  but   omitted    by   the    fallibility    of   the 
compilers  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  there  is  henceforth  no  broad, 
definite,  intelligible   line   of  separation  between  the  writings  of 
Apostles  and  the  writings  of  other  men.     In  such  case  the  Will  of 
CHRIST  is  not  fully  or  adequately  expressed  in  what  we  term  His 
Testament :  and  we  have  no  definite  conclusive  document  to  refer 
to  which  may  not  be  very  materially  modified  by  some  codicil 
of   a    later    age,  written   by   those   who    are   supposed   to   have 
known    His    wishes    but    are    confessed    not    to    have   had   His 
seal.     Now   that   such   a   case   is   possible  need  not  be  denied : 
but   that   it  really   is,   we   have    no    reason    for    believing,    and 
many  for   doubting.     For  instances,  these :    The  mere  existence 
of  writings  professing  to  be  written  by  inspired  men  and  ever 
received  by  the  Church  as  such,  appears  to  imply  a  difference 
between  them  and   all  other  writings  as  great  as  between  the 
men   who   wrote   them   and  all   other   men.     The   fact  that  we 
have   any  Written   Revelation   is   a  presumption   that  we  have 
a  complete  one  :  the  fact  that  we  have  any  Testament  of  our 
Lord   JESUS   CHRIST   is   an   argument   that   we    have    the    Last. 
There   is   nothing   in   Apostolic   Scripture    which    gives    us    the 
slightest   reason   to   expect   that   what   Apostles    did    not    write 
was  different   from   what    they   did,  or    was   intended  hereafter 
to  give  a  new  and  a  different  meaning  to   it.     We   have   many 
Apostolic   writings   composed   at   various   times   and   in  various 
countries — composed   without  any  concert  or  previous  consulta- 
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tion — and    yet  they  are  all  substantially  and  singularly  similar. 
That   which    cannot   fail  to  force   itself  upon   us    in    them    is, 
how   characteristically  alike   they  are   under   circumstantial   dif- 
ferences.    The  Apostles  seem  from  their  writings  never  to  have 
varied    considerably    in    their  way    of    viewing    Gospel    Facts, 
nor     even     in     their    mode     of    speaking    of    Gospel    Truths. 
They   seem  for  the   most   part   to   have   had   but    one    way   of 
stating  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity — one  position  from  which 
they  viewed  the   relation   of  man   to   GOD,  his   duties   and  his 
destiny.      Of    course    it    is    not    meant    to    say   that   St.    Paul 
speaking   to   Athenians   or   St.    Peter    preaching    to    Jews,    are 
undistinguishable :  or  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles  of  St.  John,  do  not  differ  remarkably :  but  it 
is  meant  to  say,  that  the  readers  of  Apostolic  Scripture  do  not 
seem  (as  far  as  understanding  the  genius  of  the  Gospel)  much 
inferior  in  privilege  to  the  hearers  of  Apostolic  Preaching :  and 
that  probably  if  we  possessed  many  more  of  their  writings,  it 
may  be    deduced    from   those    we   have,   they    would,    however 
multiplied,  have  been  all  of  the  same  material. 

And  though  the  collection  of  Books  which  we  call  the  New 
Testament  is  immethodical  in  form,  or  rather  apparently  inorganic, 
it  need  not  therefore  be  incomplete  as  a  Revelation.  Though  each 
writing  of  the  Apostles  is  obviously  fragmentary  as  a  code 
of  Precept  or  an  exposition  of  Doctrine,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  when  all  their  writings  are  collected  together  they 
should  not  each  so  supply  something  of  essential  truth  defi- 
cient in  another  as  to  constitute  a  Whole  in  which  no  portion 
of  the  revealed  counsel  of  GOD  should  be  omitted.  This 
aim  certainly  was  not  contemplated  by  their  writers,  yet  it 
may  assuredly  have  been  contemplated  by  the  One  Mind  which 
inspired  them :  He  using  them,  as  ah1  His  other  instruments, 
for  purposes  higher  than  their  thoughts,  and  glorifying  their 
special  provisions  for  the  Needs  of  Particular  Churches  into  an 
adequate  inheritance  of  truth  for  His  Church  Universal.  And 
certainly  it  may  be  said  that,  though  thus  constituted  of  parts 
not  apparently  framed  with  the  primary  intention  of  being 
formed  into  a  consistent  Code  of  Christian  Law,  yet  there  is 
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nothing  here  that  should  necessarily  prevent  us  from  believing 
that  the  existing  form  of  the  New  Testament  may  probably  be 
the  best  in  which  the  Revelation  it  contains  could  possibly  be 
conveyed  to  us.  A  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  discoverable 
analogies  of  GOD'S  ordinary  dealings  with  men  in  making 
known  His  will  to  them,  will  also  serve  to  strengthen  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  that  our  written  Reve- 
lation is  unsystematic  which  is  a  conclusive  argument  that  it 
is  not  sufficient.  The  material  world  from  which  He  has  left 
men  to  gather  so  much  necessary  knowledge  is  not  to  them 
systematically  didactic :  it  is  a  mingled  mass,  heterogeneous, 
unclassified :  containing  within  it  all  things  necessary  for  man's 
worldly  life,  but  not  available  to  him  without  selection  and  com- 
bination :  the  metal  in  ore  and  bread  in  wheat. 

And  so  with  the  constitution  of  society :  so  with  GOD'S  former 
Dispensation.  For  be  it  remembered,  Judaism  had  no  other  kind 
of  Written  Revelation  than  that  which  we  have.  The  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  in  this  respect  alike  :  irregular  and  informal : 
not  one  book  but  many :  a  whole  made  up  of  diverse  parts :  of 
writings  composed  without  concert,  and  some  apparently  without 
consciousness  of  inspiration :  histories,  letters,  visions  :  revela- 
tion and  record,  the  absolutely  true  and  the  purely  temporary, 
intimately  commingled :  and  constituted  into  one  complete  and 
consistent  Canon  by  no  art  of  man  but  only  by  the  overruling 
Providence  of  GOD. 

And  why  should  Christianity  be  laid  down  for  us  as  a  System  ? 
It  is  not  a  science  so  much  as  it  is  a  sacrament :  Its  requirements 
are  not  mainly  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  affections  and  the 
will :  It  demands  no  speculative  faculty,  but  chiefly  an  honest  and 
a  good  heart.  Its  first  commandment  is,  Faith  in  JESUS  CHRIST, 
and  its  second  is  like  unto  it,  Love  of  GOD :  and  these  are  both 
quite  other  than  to  need  or  to  admit  of  systematic  announcement. 
If  the  Faith  which  Christianity  requires  were  Faith  in  any  series  of 
Theoretic  Truths,  then  indeed  the  New  Testament  might  be  con- 
sidered as  incomplete  :  but  in  such  case  also,  let  it  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind,  the  addition  of  any  Traditionary  Supplement  which 
we  yet  have  heard  of  would  leave  it  equally  so. 
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And  then  again  may  it  not  be  suggested,  that  if  it  be  admit- 
ted that  there  may  be  scattered  up  and  down  in  subsequent 
writings  Apostolic  sayings,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
Apostles  would  have  wished  these  to  be  handed  down  to  the 
Church  of  all  generations  as  Ecclesiastical  Laws.  All  that  the 
Apostles  did  or  said  was  not  inspired:  nay,  even  if  all  that 
is  Scripture  be  given  by  Inspiration  yet  all  that  was  given 
even  by  Inspiration  may  not  have  been  intended  to  be  Scrip- 
ture. Our  Lord  we  know  said  and  did  things  innumerable 
which  are  not  recorded,  but  those  which  are  so  are  sufficient, 
as  St.  John  says,  that  we  may  believe.  Many  persons  we  know 
from  St.  Luke  took  in  hand,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  to  set  forth 
in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  were  then  most 
surely  believed,  even  as  they  had  received  them  from  those 
who  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
Word.  Now  from  this  fact  may  we  not  fairly  argue,  If 
these  accounts  were  essentially  untrue  what  guarantee  can  we 
have  that  the  uninspired  Traditions  of  later  times  are  not 
so  too?  Or  if  we  suppose  their  substantial  accuracy,  may 
we  not  presume  that  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  be  pre- 
served to  us  because  more  Traditions  would  be  rather  preju- 
dicial to  our  Faith  than  advantageous  to  it  ?  It  is  very  note- 
worthy that  in  no  single  instance  do  writers  of  the  age  following 
the  Apostolic  profess  to  give  us,  from  their  own  personal  knowledge, 
a  saying  of  JESUS,  or  of  His  Inspired  Apostles,  which  we  do 
not  already  find  in  substance  in  the  New  Testament;  and 
that  none  before  Clement  of  Alexandria  profess  to  know  any- 
thing of  any  truth  not  contained  in  it:  but  rather  seem  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  such,  and  point  out  the  exact  coin- 
cidence of  Oral  Tradition  with  that  which  is  Written.  Nay, 
when  we  reflect  how  natural  it  is  to  presume  that  much  should 
have  been  handed  down -concerning  both  their  persons  and  their 
practices,  surely  the  actual  meagreness  of  such  Traditions,  and  the 
singular  darkness  that  rests  upon  the  first  age  of  the  Church, 
might  also  bear  out  the  assumption  that  the  Providence  of 
GOD  has  ordered  it  so  expressly  to  proclaim  to  all  future  times 
the  supremacy  of  the  Written  Word. 
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Also  may  it  not  be  suggested,  that  in  proportion  as  we  admit 
this  authority  for  Tradition  we  degrade  the  dignity  of  Scripture. 
A  Revelation  which  is  so  incomplete  as  to  require  a  less 
inspired  Supplement,  or  so  obscure  as  to  require  a  fallible 
Interpreter,  is  not  such  a  Revelation  as  we  can  conceive  to  be 
the  Highest.  Scripture  might  as  well  be  silent  as  unintelligible, 
or  at  least  that  can  hardly  be  called  a  Revelation  which  requires 
something  else  to  reveal  it.  If  we  consider  the  interpretations  of 
individual  Doctors,  or  even  the  decisions  of  Councils,  as  necessary 
in  order  to  the  adequate  comprehension  of  the  Divine  Will,  it  does 
not  appear  how  the  conclusion  can  be  avoided  that  their  Interpre- 
tation is  a  new  Revelation,  and  that  this  second  light  is  brighter 
than  the  first.  Nor  does  it  seem  a  worthy  thought,  that  He 
who  represents  Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  giving  wisdom  to 
his  children  liberally  can  have  given  us  what  professes  to  be 
a  Revelation,  and  yet  to  those  who  study  it  with  filial  reverence, 
and  an  intelligence  purified  by  his  own  enlightening  Spirit,  pre- 
sents no  adequate  idea,  no  uniformly  satisfying  conviction,  as 
to  what  we  must  believe  and  what  we  must  do  to  be  saved. 
Nor  perhaps  is  it  heartily  believable  that  after  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  been  pronounced  by  our  LORD  Himself  and  His  Inspired 
Apostles  able  of  itself  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation,  the 
addition  of  the  New  Testament  should  not  give  us  views  of 
the  Wisdom  and  Power  and  Love  of  GOD  in  CHRIST  sufficient 
for  all  the  intellectual  needs  of  our  nature.  At  least  this  must  ever 
appear  a  very  weighty  objection  to  all  Traditional  claims  :  namely, 
That  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  was  constituted  exactly  after 
the  same  manner  as  the  New,  and  possessed  equally  the  same 
character  of  incompleteness  and  unsystematic  arrangement :  and 
yet  when  the  very  same  plea  which  is  set  up  for  Apostolic  Tradi- 
tions was  set  up  for  Jewish  Traditions,  it  was  emphatically 
disallowed  by  our  LORD. 

And  if  it  be  at  all  allowable  to  make  any  supposition,  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  any  particular  course  of  proceeding  derived  from 
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the  analogy  of  GOD'S  dealings,  it  may  still  further  be  suggested 
that  it  never  has  been  GOD'S  method  of  dealing  with  men  since 
His  first  Revelation  to  leave  what  is  essential  to  Unwritten 
Tradition;  and  that  it  would  seem  peculiarly  improbable  that 
He  should  do  so  now,  when  all  such  Tradition  must  be  enter- 
tained by  us  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  since  our  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST  Himself  has  emphatically  warned  us  against  such  Tradi- 
tions, by  saying  that  the  Pharisees  of  His  time  (who  used  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  arguments  as  now  are  used)  made  of  none 
effect  the  Written  Law  through  them,  and  laid  burdens  by  them 
on  the  people  which  they  were  not  called  upon  to  bear;  and 
when  He  Himself  seems  throughout  His  ministry  to  have  ap- 
pealed solely  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  a  sufficient  Rule 
of  Faith  and  Discipline.  Our  Saviour  seems  to  tell  us  plainly 
that  the  tendency  of  an  Oral  Law  is  to  make  void  the  Written 
Law :  and  all  experience  confirms  the  saying ;  for  there  have 
been  Traditionists  and  Anti-Traditionists  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
Religions :  and  if  so,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  an  order  of  things 
pronounced  evil  by  Himself,  He  should  have  provided  to  be 
established  under  His  new  and  final  Dispensation. 

xl. 

That  Traditionary  Teaching  was  the  earliest  mode  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  for  a  while  must 
have  been  the  sole  Rule  of  Faith;  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
Sacred  Scripture  for  some  time  at  first,  and  not  till  very  long 
after  the  Apostles'  death  was  Sacred  Scripture  in  its  com- 
pleteness in  any  church.  And  if  a  leading  principle  of  these 
Pages  be  borne  in  mind — that  it  was  faith  in  the  History  of 
a  Person  that  was  required  of  men  to  be  Christians,  and  not 
in  a  Theoretic  Creed — all  is  natural  and  consistent  here.  All 
that  it  was  really  essential  for  men  to  know  and  to  keep  in 
mind  was  the  summary  of  facts  which  the  Symbol  of  Baptism 
embodied ;  explained  as  it  would  be  by  the  converse  and  teach- 
ing of  those  who  were  fully  instructed  by  the  generation  before 
them,  and  illustrated  by  the  Worship  and  the  Rites  which 
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constituted  the  essential  significance  of  the  Society  into  which 
they  were  incorporated.  Neither  Theology  nor  Ceremony  were 
characteristic  of  the  Traditionary  period.  The  Baptismal  Creed — 
a  portion  of  that  which  we  now  call  the  Apostles' — seems  to 
have  been  the  only  Canon  of  Faith ;  and  the  custom  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  founder  of  the  church  the  only  Canon 
of  Form.  But  in  the  Providence  of  GOD  by  the  time  that  Tradi- 
tion was  growing  unsafe  from  its  corruptions  the  New  Testament 
Canon,  both  of  Faith  and  Form,  was  provided  to  supersede  it  in 
authority,  if  not  to  exclude  it  from  co-operation. 

Wherefore  though  it  be  denied  that  there  is  any  Apostolic  Tra- 
dition limiting  very  awfully  what  their  written  teaching  has  left  un- 
defined, it  yet  may  be  consistently  admitted  that  Scripture  was  not 
in  the  earliest  age  the  means  provided  by  GOD  for  teaching  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  many.  This  is  not  even  now  the  primary  object  of  Scrip- 
ture. Scripture  is  not  a  Teacher :  it  is  a  Record.  It  contains  within 
it  all  essential  truth,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  diffuse  any.  It  is 
as  a  divine  storehouse  of  medicine  to  which  we  must  betake  our- 
selves, and  not  as  miraculous  manna  ever  falling  at  our  feet.  Its 
office  is  not  to  .promulgate  the  Gospel,  but  to  preserve  it.  It  is  in- 
deed able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  those  who  can  read  it,  and 
will  study  it  patiently  and  humbly:  but  it  is  dead  in  itself:  it  has 
no  motive  life  in  it :  no  power  to  utter  itself  aloud  to  all  men.  It 
is  as  an  Oracle  not  as  an  Orator :  it  cannot  speak  till  consulted. 
The  office  of  Teaching  or  Preaching  the  Gospel  belongs  to  Men 
not  to  a  Book :  to  the  Church  emphatically :  though  not  to  the 
Clergy  only,  but  to  every  member  of  it :  for  a  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel  is  committed  to  every  Christian,  and  woe  unto  him  if  he 
preach  not  the  Gospel. 

If  this  were  distinctly  understood,  and  how  Theology  though  use- 
ful for  many  is  not  essential  for  most  men,  it  might  then  be  also 
more  clearly  seen  that  there  need  be  no  vehement  debate  as  to  the 
definite  limits  of  the  provinces  of  the  Bible,  Tradition,  and  the 
Church.  With  regard  to  Tradition,  the  general  rule  would  seem  to 
be,  submission  to  whatever  has  been  enjoined  or  established  by 
those  before  us,  where  conscience  is  not  forcibly  infringed  upon. 
The  wise  man's  part  is  surely  to  diminish  the  catalogue  of  essen- 
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tials,  and  not  to  magnify  minutiae  :  for  he  should  know  that  there  is 
nothing  essentially  sacred  and  immutable  but  the  Law  of  Love — of 
love  to  GOD  and  our  brother — no  duty  indisputable  but  obedience  to 
conscience.  All  else  is  variable  and  indefinable.  With  regard  to 
Scripture,  to  consider  any  essential  Revelation  as  lying  without  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Canon,  or  to  invest  the  fallible  judgements  of 
any  number  of  ordinary  men  with  the  dignity  and  the  glory  of 
divine  communications,  or  to  allow  the  chance-preserved  sayings  of 
self-constituted  teachers  to  have  an  independent  and  coequal  au- 
thority with  the  authentic  writings  of  Inspired  Apostles,  is  as  unwise 
as  it  is  unsafe.  As  far  as  essential  truth  is  concerned  or  positive 
obligatory  Revelation,  nothing  can  well  be  more  important  than 
that  it  should  be  firmly  maintained  that  Holy  Scripture  contains 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation  :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein  or  may  not  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
man  that  it  should  be  believed,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary 
to  salvation.  It  is  almost  as  important  to  know  the  limits  within 
which  all  essential  Revelation  lies,  as  it  is  to  know  that  there  is 
any  such  Revelation  any  where.  For  an  indefinite  Revelation 
awfully  limiting  one  that  is  express — one  that  is  not  authenticated 
by  any  ascertainable  evidence  repealing  large  portions  of  one  that 
is  so  confessedly — is  a  notion  producing  such  utter  confusion 
in  the  mind  as  to  render  any  Revelation  practically  unbeliev- 
able. Without  a  definite  depository  of  special  divine  com- 
munications somewhere  existing,  Faith  may  as  reasonably  be 
attenuated  to  general  Scepticism  as  confirmed  into  more  extended 
Reverence.  An  indefinite  illimitable  Revelation— the  oral  repeal- 
ing the  written,  and  the  secondary  awfully  limiting  the  primary, 
nay  parallel  lines  not  merely  harmoniously  accompanying  each 
other  but  perpetually  interfering — is  a  contradiction.  Apostolic 
Scripture  is  a  clear  gift  of  Light;  a  removing  of  something  that 
before  hindered  us  from  seeing  GOD  and  ourselves  aright ;  a 
selfevidencing  Blessing :  and  surely  whatever  darkens  this  for  us 
again  cannot  have  come  down  from  the  same  Father  of  Lights. 
And  such  is  Oral  Tradition ;  confessedly  revealing  nothing  new, 
but  only  limiting  awfully  that  which  is  revealed. 

But  admit  the  completeness  and  essential  sufficiency  of  the 
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Apostolic  writings  (as  to  which  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  if  this  were 
the  place,  the  generic  difference  between  them  and  all  others)  and  all 
is  clear :  our  mind  is  at  rest,  and  we  feel  no  inclination  to  dispute  any 
Teaching  of  the  Church  which  is  not  represented  to  us  as  equally 
binding  on  the  conscience.  If  only  it  be  admitted  that  all  the 
truths  essentially  and  characteristically  Christian  are  to  be  found 
within  canonical  limits,  then  there  need  be  no  craving  after 
further  definition,  no  resolute  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  teaching. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  the  same  Spirit  that  inspired  Apostles 
in  the  greatest  degree  has  inspired  many  Holy  Doctors  in  a 
greater  degree  than  ordinary  Christians.  During  eighteen  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  Church,  too,  new  lights  have  broken  in 
upon  the  rnind  of  man  from  the  clearing  away  of  the  old  rubbish 
of  Heathen  Superstition  and  Heathen  Philosophy :  from  collision 
and  combination  of  diverse  minds :  from  the  peculiar  preparations 
of  heart  in  the  case  of  GOD'S  noblest  saints,  and  the  blowing 
upon  them  of  that  wind  which  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it 
goes  we  cannot  tell.  As  we  often  cannot  define  the  limits  of  fer- 
tility of  the  natural  soil,  nor  why  this  fruit  comes  to  perfection 
here  and  another  there,  so  neither  can  we  always  in  the  soil  of  the 
Christian  Church.  As  rain  and  sunshine — as  air  and  light — so 
seems  the  vivifying  Truth  of  GOD :  and  as  it  has  appeared  good 
•to  His  Providence  to  grant  peculiar  insight  into  His  Counsels  to 
some  of  His  Saints  and  enabled  others  to  exemplify  signally 
some  graces  of  His  Spirit,  we  shall  certainly  do  well  not  to 
cut  ourselves  off  from  sympathy  with  the  Teaching  or  Tradition 
•of  any  age  of  the  Church.  Rather  to  keep  our  minds  open  to 
all  such  influences  would  seem  to  be  our  wisdom.  Doubtless 
f  gracious  tidings  will  thus  come  to  us  from  the  Traditions  of 
\  every  age  of  the  Church,  and  we  may  thus  obtain  an  accumula- 
tion of  blessing  and  a  concentration  of  light  beyond  all  our 
predecessors.  But  such  influences  are  not  to  be  classified  and 
catalogued  and  dogmatised  of  as  determinate  and  indispensable. 
Let  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  history  of  man  teach 
;  us  better  lessons  than  this.  There  are  no  broad  black  lines  of 
demarcation  in  nature  between  one  force  and  another :  no  harsh 
transitions,  no  abrupt  boundaries.  The  sand  is  the  only  boun- 
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dary  of  the  sea :  light  merges  insensibly  into  shadow :  and 
twilight  softens  both  the  rising  and  the  .  setting  sun.  Yea,  all 
is  eloquent  of  Degree,  and  graduated  Progression :  nothing  is 
disconnected  with  anything  around  it,  nothing  heterogeneous 
with  it.  Crystallisation  typifies  the  flower,  and  the  vegetable 
rises  into  animation  without  a  perceptible  disruption  of  con- 
tinuity. All  things  blend  and  commingle :  we  cannot  dis-  ! 
tinguish  between  the  light  that  comes  to  us  directly  and  that 
which  comes  to  us  by  reflection :  how  much  of  our  daylight 
the  stars  give  us,  and  how  much  the  sun,  we  do  not  know< 
We  cannot  decide  between  the  nourishment  which  we  derive 
from  one  food  and  that  which  we  derive  from  another,  in  the 
abundant  complex  provisions  of  nature;  but  it  suffices  us  to  < 
feel  that  we  see,  and  that  we  are  fed,  through  the  infinite 
all-embracing  Providence  of  GOD. 

And  so  too  in  the  history  of  man's  growth  either  as  an  individual  / 
or  in  society.  We  cannot  separate  what  we  learn  from  our  parents 
from  what  we  learn  from  our  companions  :  what  from  our  teachers 
from  what  our  own  experience  teaches  :  the  whole  world  we  mingle 
with  is  our  schoolmaster.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the  way  in 
which  the  civilised  world  has  hitherto  been  benefited  and 
brought  to  its  present  moral  and  intellectual  state,  has  it  been 
by  definite  influences  or  indefinite  ?  Have  the  great  blessings 
of  civilisation  and  social  progress  been  conveyed  to  us  through 
rigidly  inflexible  and  uniformly  appreciable  channels?  Surely 
every  thing  here  would  seem  connected  with  every  other :  any 
phenomenon  of  the  Present  is  the  product  of  all  the  Past : 
as  the  fruit  or  flower  of  to-day  is  the  indirect  consequence  of 
that  in  Paradise,  and  has  become  what  it  is  only  through  the 
rains  and  sunshine  of  six  thousand  years. 

And  so  also  in  the  Christian  Church  :  all  things  act  on  each  other 
and  react,  intermingle  and  interpenetrate,  and  it  is  as  impossible  as 
it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish.  Whatever  therefore  we  find  to  be 
food  that  we  should  thankfully  nourish  ourselves  with  :  and  avoiding 
all  controversies  about  what  it  is  equally  useless  and  hopeless  to 
determine,  give  ourselves  up  to  diligent  improvement,  and  equally 
diligent  propagation,  of  all  that  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy. 
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And  after  all,  what  is  that  Oral  Tradition  which  is  obligatory, 
and  where  is  it  to  be  found?  This  is  no  irreverent  aod  im- 
pertinent question :  for  surely  when  high  claims  are  put  forward 
on  our  submission  and  belief,  apparently  contrary  to  the  obvious 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  confessedly  limiting  its  letter  very 
awfully,  we  ought  distinctly  to  know  what  that  is  which  we 
are  bound  to  receive  and  to  reverence.  And  in  this  case,  it 
may  again  be  asked,  What  is  It  ?  To  one  man  it  is  one  thing, 
to  another  man  it  is  another  thing.  If  there  are  any  essential 
revelations  or  commandments  of  Apostles  unembodied  in  Canon- 
ical Scripture,  what  are  they  and  where  are  they?  And  how 
shall  all  men  know  that  what  any  person  in  authority,  or  any 
set  of  persons,  pronounces  as  such  are  indeed  such  ?  And  when 
others  apparently  of  equal  weight  tell  us  the  very  contrary,  which 
shall  we  believe  and  why?  As  far  as  yet  has  been  explained, 
it  would  seem  confessedly  a  shapeless  mass,  unformed  and  dis- 
connected ;  the  sibylline  leaves,  the  scattered  sentences,  the  chance- 
preserved  documents,  of  various  ages  and  countries  and  classes 
of  mankind :  accessible  only  to  the  leisurely  and  the  learned, 
and  even  to  almost  each  individual  of  this  privileged  class  pre- 
senting an  aspect  diversely  expressive.  There  is  no  law  to  define 
its  limits,  no  rule  by  which  to  ascertain  its  evidence,  or  to 
interpret  between  conflicting  claims.  To  refer  the  majority  of 
private  Christians  to  Traditions  unembodied  in  some  definite 
form,  unsanctioned  by  some  recognised  institution,  is  really  to 
remove  a  case  into  a  court  where  the  evidence  that  can  be 
brought  is  at  best  but  incoherent  if  not  contradictory,  and  where 
often  the  desired  witnesses  are  parties  as  interested  and  not  so 
qualified  for  giving  judgement  as  ourselves.  To  refer  the  members 
of  a  particular  Church  to  the  Traditions  which  other  Churches 
preserve  in  their  authorised  Creeds  and  Formularies  of  Worship 
for  confirmation  of  any  practice  of  their  own,  is  indeed  but 
a  legitimate  and  reasonable  course.  Here  is  something  precise 
and  definite  and  ascertainable.  The  Creeds  and  Customs  of  exist- 
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or  at  least  they  require  only  such  exertion  to  discover  as  their 
importance  may  fairly  entitle  them  to  receive.  They  can  be  exa- 
mined by  persons  of  only  average  opportunities.  The  authority 
and  evidence  necessary  in  such  case  is  only  such  as  is  required 
in  other  cases  of  every  day  occurrence  :  it  is  a  simple  deposition 
to  facts.  It  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  a  hundred  volumes  of 
antiquity :  it  is  visibly  existing,  it  is  a  matter  of  present  history. 
For  the  truth  of  each  claim  such  an  one  has  pledged  to  him 
the  character  of  the  churches  which  make  it,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  he  sees  their  Christian  character  and  Scriptural  purity 
will  he  give  heed  to  their  pretensions  to  faithfulness  in  matters 
of  traditional  prescription.  And  doubtless  one  who  has  no  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  research  will  be  justified  in  being  swayed 
in  his  judgement  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  par- 
ticular controverted  traditions,  according  to  the  weight  of  character 
of  those  churches  which  have  embodied  them  in  their  Institu- 
tions and  Worship.  But  if  called  upon  to  give  heed  to  any 
tradition  which  seems  to  him  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
and  which  is  not  adopted  by  a  church  which  has  any  weight 
of  character  in  his  judgement,  perhaps  it  would  be  no  sin  in 
him  to  reject  it.  Indeed  the  contrary  supposition  seems  to  be 
abridging  the  liberty  and  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the 
private  Christian  more  than  can  be  warrantable  to  do,  when 
we  recollect  the  merciful  declaration  of  our  future  Judge,  that 
a  man  will  be  hereafter  reckoned  with  according  to  that  which 
he  had  and  not  according  to  that  which  he  had  not.  He 
who  acts  upon  all  the  evidence  he  can  acquire  under  a  deep 
conviction  of  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  and  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  what  he  is  investigating — he  who  meekly  submits 
his  private  judgement  to  be  every  way  modified  by  all  the 
influences  which  the  Providence  and  the  Promises  of  GOD  vouch- 
safe him — will  assuredly  have  all  unavoidable  errours  and  all 
necessary  deficiency  of  information  amply  allowed  for  by  Him, 
who,  while  He  scrutinises  as  none  other  can,  and  knows  as 
none  other  does  what  is  in  man,  can  equally  recognise  and 
appreciate  the  existence  of  an  honest  and  good  heart. 
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But  is  not  this  to  recognize  in  its  fulness  the  Right  of  Private 
Judgement  ?  It  may  be  answered :  After  all  that  can  be  said 
about  the  influence  of  Traditional  Authority  in  matters  of  Faith, 
the  appeal  must  really  and  ultimately  be  made  to  each  man's 
own  mind  and  conscience.  A  man  cannot  really  believe  a  doc- 
trine merely  because  others  have  professed  their  belief  in  it 
before  him.  He  may  not  controvert  it,  nor  set  himself  to  oppose 
it :  he  may  acquiesce  in  it  always,  and  may  assent  to  it  when 
such  assent  is  demanded :  but  to  believe  in  it,  in  any  sense 
which  can  affect  his  salvation,  is  something  quite  other  than  this. 
To  believe  in  any  truth  as  CHRIST  would  have  us  we  must 
feel  its  value  from  being  sensible  of  our  need  of  it ;  or  at  least 
there  must  be  an  assimilative  affinity  between  it  and  our  own 
minds.  To  believe  at  another's  will  is  impossible :  to  believe 
even  at  one's  own  is  scarcely  less  so.  And  if  we  would  think  of 
it,  there  really  can  be  no  such  thing  as  authoritative  teaching, 
in  any  matter  which  is  not  pure  Revelation.  There  is  no  other 
way  for  the  influential  reception  of  truth  by  those  who  have 
passed  their  mental  childhood  but  through  the  vigorous  exercise 
of  their  understandings,  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  GOD  and 
Prayer.  Private  Judgement  about  Theoretic  Truth  is  not  so 
much  a  right  as  a  necessity.  A  man — a  growing  man — can- 
not help  judging :  choice  is  the  condition  of  his  being.  He 
cannot  believe  in  inferential  doctrine  merely  as  an  act  of  obe- 
dience to  an  extrinsic  power.  He  may  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  revelations  which  he  cannot  explain,  when  they  bear  evi- 
dence to  their  authenticity  by  satisfying  some  spiritual  want: 
because  here  the  truths  may  be  only  beyond  his  power  of  in- 
tellect, and  while  surpassing  it  may  humble  only  to  exalt  and 
to  expand  it.  But  no  man  can  on  mere  authority  receive 
influentially  any  truth  which  does  not  approve  itself  to  his 
reason,  or  satisfy  some  felt  need  of  his  nature.  And  when  we 
remember  that  a  man  is  accountable  for  his  belief — that  every 
one  of  us  must  give  an  account  of  himself  at  the  judgement 
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seat  of  CHRIST — that  all  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the 
Gospel  will  hereafter  be  individually  assigned  and  experienced — 
does  it  not  seem  the  invincible  dictate  of  Keason,  and  the  una- 
voidable consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation, 
that  all  should  have  an  equal  right  who  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  now  of  the  extent  of  the  requirements  of  that 
Law  by  which  they  are  all  equally  hereafter  to  be  judged.  If  indeed 
any  Body  corporate  or  any  Order  of  men  could  stand  forth  in 
the  day  of  doom  as  a  man's  substitute  or  his  shield,  there  might 
be  reason  for  requiring  some  surrender  of  private  judgement : 
but  seeing  that  for  all  such  ends  the  Church  is  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, at  once  the  consequence  of  our  earthly  state  and  contem- 
poraneous with  it,  then  surely  the  highest  office  that  can  be  justly 
assigned  to  any  earthly  power  is  that  of  a  Monitor  or  a  Witness, 
a  Helper  or  a  Guide. 

And  the  New  Testament  seems  fully  to  recognise  the  right 

of  Private  Judgement.     Perhaps  there  is  no  book  that  one  can 

read  in  which  throughout  there  is  such  a  constant  appeal  to  the 

Judgement  and  the  Conscience  of  man  as  there  is  in  the  New 

Testament :    no  where   such   freedom   with   such   guidance :    no 

where  so   little   assertion   of  authority   with   such   consciousness 

of  a  right   to   command.     Throughout   every  page   there  seems 

a  direct  and  obvious  opposition  to  the   spirit  of  mere  arbitrary 

authority — which  is  the  old  Jewish  spirit — the  spirit  of  priestly 

prerogative,    of  respect   of    persons,    of  distinction   between   the 

outer  court  and  that  of  the  altar,  between  clean   and   unclean, 

wise  and  unwise.     Contrast  in  thought  (for  it  would  be  tedious 

to  do  so  in  words  it  is  so  obvious)    the  difference  between   the 

mode  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Gospel  economy, 

between  Moses  and  JESUS  on  the  Mount :  the  Law  proclaimed  amid 

clouds  and  fire,  and  mighty  thunderings,  and  the   sound  of  the 

trumpet   waxing  louder  and  louder,  and  the   Gospel  announced 

to  shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields.     Surely  the  mild  clear  light 

of  that  Heavenly  Vision  seems  to  abide  over  every  page  of  Eeve- 

lation  :  from  the  first  wherein  the  significance  of  the  titles  of  the 

mysterious   Saviour  is   interpreted,  to   the   last   where  we  read, 

Let  him  that  is  athirst  Come,  and  whosoever  will  let  him  take 
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of  the  water  of  life  freely.  Our  Divine  Lord  reasoned  even 
with  publicans  and  women.  He  addressed  and  committed  His 
divinest  sayings  to  multitudes.  And  in  the  practice  of  the  first 
Apostles  we  discover  no  reservation  of  doctrine,  or  any  refusal 
of  argument,  in  consequence  of  anything  but  an  inveterate  un- 
willingness to  learn.  St.  Paul  disputed  daily  in  the  synagogues 
of  almost  every  town  into  which  he  entered,  or  in  the  market- 
places, or  in  private  houses :  he  says  that  to  the  Ephesian 
Church  he  declared  all  the  counsel  of  GOD,  and  to  the  Galatians 
(who  were  so  little  obedient  as  even  not  to  acknowledge  his 
Apostolic  authority)  substantially  the  same.  We  find  every  where 
that  the  minds  of  the  converts  were  appealed  to  ;  they  are  reasoned 
with,  exhorted,  persuaded  ;  they  are  commended  for  every  exercise 
of  honest  judgement,  and  when  any  positive  command  is  laid  upon 
them  it  is  that  they  should  search  that  they  may  see,  that  they 
should  reflect  in  order  to  believe. 

And  why  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  investigate  and  thoroughly 
examine  into  any  proposition  asserted  to  be  true  should  be  dis- 
couraged :  why  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  better  received 
when  it  is  received  without  inquiry  than  after  it :  or  why  it  should 
be  thought  that  what  is  true  will  not  approve  itself  to  our 
judgement  rather  than  that  which  is  otherwise,  is  not  obvious. 
If  it  be  asked,  as  it  so  often  has  been,  Where  if  religious 
questions  be  open  to  all  can  be  the  end  of  Theological  Contro- 
versy? it  may  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  question  after  the 
Socratic  mode,  If  faith  and  practice  be  alike  bound  up  in  one 
rigorous  inflexible  code,  and  administered  by  a  fallible  sacerdotal 
caste,  where  can  be  the  end  of  Spiritual  Tyranny  ?  Perhaps 
there  is  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  innumerable  others 
like  it,  but  in  the  possession  of  an  honest  heart  and  a  single 
eye.  And  in  such  case,  why  should  the  exercise  of  private 
judgement  be  so  dangerous?  Is  not  a  right  judgement  in  all 
things  a  promised  gift  of  the  Spirit?  Is  the.  promise  that  the 
HOLY  GHOST  shall  guide  unto  all  Truth  restricted  in  its  spirit  to 
Apostles?  Is  not  a  sound  mind  a  necessary  consequence,  or 
at  least  a  promised  accompaniment,  of  energy  and  love  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  Christians  having  the  same  HOLY  SPIRIT 
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dwelling  within  them,  if  that  Spirit  does  not  produce  in  them 
the  same  recognition  of  essential  truth?  And  is  it  not  want 
of  faith  in  His  influence  to  suppose  that  if  a  man,  trusting  to 
His  guidance  and  imploring  His  help,  search  for  himself  the 
only  records  which  He  has  confessedly  inspired,  he  should  not 
be  able  to  find  the  way  whereby  he  may  be  saved?  Surely 
at  least  it  would  seem  no  very  worthy  thought  to  believe 
that  a  mind  educated  from  infancy  within  the  innermost  circle 
of  heavenly  light  on  earth,  and  humbly  desirous  of  finding  what 
GOD  has  ordered  should  be  written  for  his  learning,  should  not 
be  able  to  discover  by  its  own  energies,  unaided  save  by  the 
omnipotent  Spirit  of  GOD,  the  adequate  sense  of  what  it  con- 
cerns a  man  most  to  know — the  Idea  of  GOD  in  CHRIST:  and 
that  powers  which  are  confessedly  able  to  reveal  to  us  the 
general  meaning  of  human  writers  should  more  probably  fail 
when  applied,  with  additional  aid,  to  reveal  to  us  the  general 
meaning  of  those  which  are  inspired  ? 

And  if  the  Right  of  Private  Judgement  be  herein  recognised  dis- 
tinctly, what  is  this  but  doing  openly  and  professedly  what  even 
the  highest  advocates  for  its  opposite  do  implicitly?  What  is 
the  publication  of  any  Book  but  a  direct  appeal  to  men's  private 
judgement  ?  What  is  every  argument  for  the  influence  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  but  a  tacit  assumption  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  private  judgement?  What  are  all  Scripture  Proofs  of  doc- 
trine? What  are  all  reasonings  from  primitive  precedents? 
What  all  production  of  Historical  Evidence?  How  can  a  man 
know  that  a  doctrine  has  Catholic  Consent  on  its  side  but  by 
exercising  on  evidence  his  private  judgement?  If  he  may  not 
use  his  judgement  on  the  Text,  may  he  not  on  the  Comment  ? 
If  he  may,  then  it  may  be  suspected  that  very  often,  at  least 
where  there  is  more  than  one,  the  inconvenience  contemplated 
will  not  be  avoided. 

xliii. 

Of  what  significance,  then,  is  the  rule  of  Catholic  Consent  ? 
This  Rule  for  all  practical  purposes  is  either  superfluous  or 
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insufficient :    it   is   either   a   truism   or   a   delusion.     As   far   as 
ecclesiastical  history  can  interpret  the  expression,  it  is  a  mockery 
in  its  letter :  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  letter 
and   Catholic  is  made  to  mean  that  which  is  sanctioned  by  the 
majority  merely,  the  assertion  of  it  loses  its  cogency  and  weight. 
What  all  persons,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  of  unsound  mind, 
agree  in  witnessing  to  either  as  a  fact  or  a  duty,  and  our  own 
experience  or  conscience  does  not  expressly  contradict,  we   have 
all  the  reason  for  believing  or  doing  which  it  is  possible  to  have. 
But    as   we   take   away  from   the  universality  of  the  testimony 
we   diminish   most  rapidly  its  obligation.     For  there  is  nothing 
in  a  mere  majority  which  can  oblige  or  enable  us   to  judge   of 
the  True  or  the  Right.     An  universal  instinct  or  an  unanimous 
testimony,  may    or   must    be    conclusive :   but   mere  Number  is 
no  measure  of  Truth  or  Right.     It  has  no  reference  to  either  : 
it   is   not   of  the    same   kind.     That    which    is  believed  by  one 
man  only  may  be  truer  than  its  opposite  believed  by  all  others. 
This   must   ever   be   the    case   with  the  possessor  of   a  new  re- 
velation, or  the  discoverer  of  a  new  truth.      And  even   in  the 
recognition  of  matters  of  the  highest  importance  and  which  lie 
apparently  within  the  apprehension  of  the  many,  the  being  in 
a  minority  even  among  the  chosen  has  been  often  no  presump- 
tion of  being  in  the  wrong.     It  is  not  indeed  probable  that  an 
individual's  opinion  should  be  right  while  all  the  recorded  opinion 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  directly  the  reverse :  and  a  man 
with   all  the   good   and   wise   whom    he    knows    of   throughout 
every  country  and   every  age   of  the    world   against  him   must 
needs  possess  some  more  than  ordinary  assurance  before  he  ven- 
ture to  take  his  stand  upon  that  opinion  and  face  the  world  with 
it.     But  what  may  seem  only  hardihood  may  turn   out   to   be 
insight.     The  history  of  mind  gives  us  many  an  instance  of  this : 
and  all  true  Reformers  seem  to  their  own  age  partially  insane. 

And  earnestly  indeed  must  it  be  protested  against  the  notion 
that  Inspired  Scripture  is  Hieroglyphic  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature 
its  Cypher.  For  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  consent  of  any 
number  of  ecclesiastical  writers  is  a  necessary  and  authoritative 
Interpreter  of  essential  Christian  Truth  for  all  time,  none  can 
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be  sure  of  what  it  is  necessary  to  believe  but  the  leisurely  and 
the  learned,  and  thus  one  characteristic  blessing  of  the  Gospel 
is  fearfully  abridged.  And  not  only  this,  but  even  among  these 
favoured  few  it  does  not  tend  to  secure  any  greater  unanimity 
than  can  be  obtained  otherwise,  while  it  transfers  their  attention 
and  effort  and  interest  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  Pe- 
ter, St.  James  or  St.  John,  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  to  those 
of  Ignatius  or  Irenseus,  Cyprian  or  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  or 
Augustin.  And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  it  be  easier  to 
understand  and  to  interpret  these  uninspired  writers  than  those 
which  are  inspired  ?  They  are  in  languages  equally  foreign  to 
us :  and  their  writings  are  no  more  a  Systematic  Whole  than 
are  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  And  are  not  these 
men  self-constituted  Teachers  and  Expositors  of  doctrine  ?  Who 
gave  them  a  Commission  to  constitute  the  authoritative  standard 
of  belief  for  all  time  ?  And  surely  what  Catholic  Consent  is  must 
be  a  question  as  difficult  to  determine  as  what  is  Apostolic 
Consent :  surely  it  is  as  difficult  to  discover  what  doctrines 
all  the  ancient  writers  agree  in  believing  as  it  is  what  all  the 
Apostles  agree  in  teaching. 

But  all  debate  on  the  authority  of  Catholic  Consent  (for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Theoretic  Creed)  is  idle,  for  there 
never  has  been  any  such  consent.  The  acknowledged  abundance 
of  what  the  more  powerful  party  has  designated  Heresies,  suf- 
ficiently proves  this.  Many  of  those  weaker  brethren  whom 
Councils  have  anathematised  and  condemned  appear,  even  from 
the  representations  of  their  adversaries,  to  have  been  necessarily 
neither  unchristian  nor  unwise :  and  perhaps  if  their  writings 
had  been  permitted  to  survive  to  plead  their  cause,  the  judge- 
ment of  this  age  might  have  reversed  for  many  the  judgement 
of  their  own. 

xliv. 

Of  what  authority,  then,  are  Creeds  and  Councils  ?  It  is  an- 
swered, Creeds  and  Councils  vary  in  their  essential  authority 
inversely  as  their  Antiquity  and  Universality  united.  That  each 
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Particular  Church  should  possess  an  embodiment  of  whatsoever 
truths  it  deems  it  for  the  spiritual  good  of  its  members  to  receive, 
more  especially  a  Catechetical  and  Baptismal  Symbol  as  nearly 
Catholic  as  may  be,  would  appear  highly  expedient :  and  thai 
these  should  be  incorporated  into  its  public  offices  of  devotion, 
and  applied  as  a  Test  and  Symbol  of  communion  with  itself, 
would  seem  equally  legitimate.  But  while  this  use  and  autho- 
rity (and  something  more)  of  the  creed  of  a  Particular  Church 
is  acknowledged,  and  if  necessary  would  be  advocated,  it  may 
at  the  same  time  here  be  distinctly  said,  that  no  human  abstract 
of  necessary  doctrine  (and  there  is  none  divine)  has  in  it  any 
thing  of  essential  sacredness :  arid  that,  speaking  literally,  no 
existing  Creed  has  ever  been  Catholic. 

The  following  considerations  alone  may  tend  to  make  much 
dogmatism  about  the  two  Creeds  most  generally  received  in 
no  slight  degree  inexpedient. 

The  Creed  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  (and  a  part  of 
which  in  these  Pages  is  oftenest  termed  the  Catholic  Creed)  is 
of  highest  value.  Indeed  few  who  receive  Sacred  Scripture 
will  reject  it.  It  is  at  least  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  pre- 
valent Symbol  of  Baptismal  Profession :  and  a  most  convenient 
compendium  of  the  essential  elements  of  Christian  Faith.  But  it 
is  at  least  noteworthy,  and  illustrative  of  much  in  these  Pages, 
that  this  Creed,  in  its  earliest  form,  is  but  a  recitation  of  Facts — 
an  exposition  of  the  Christian  Idea  of  GOD  in  His  relation  to 
us,  as  derived  from  the  Incarnation  and  History  and  Words  of 
a  Divine  Person,  the  Son  of  GOD :  for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  precisely  those  clauses  which  approach  to  theoretic  enun- 
ciations were  not  in  the  original  Creed,  but  were  additions  at 
later  uncertain  periods;  namely,  He  descended  into  hell,  The 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  The  Communion  of  Saints.  Indeed 
it  might  be  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  several 
other  Creeds  or  Confessions  of  Faith  extant  among  the  remains 
of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity,  and  none  of  them  previous  to 
the  time  of  Cyprian  (the  earliest  type  of  a  Christian  Priest) 
contains  any  article  concerning  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church. 
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The  Creed  commonly  called  the  Nicene  (but  which  should  the 
rather  be  called  the  Constantinopolitan)  differs  considerably  in 
}his  respect  from  the  Apostles'.  It  contains  several  expressions 
surely  Theoretic,  and  all  Oriental.  When  first  published  at  the 
Council  of  Nicea,  it  did  not  contain  the  words,  And  the  Son, 
md  it  concluded  with  the  words,  And  in  the  HOLY  GHOST ; 
save  that  it  had  appended  to  it  an  anathema  against  those  who 
say,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  GOD  was  not,  or 
that  He  did  not  exist  before  He  was  made,  or  that  He  was 
made  out  of  nothing,  or  of  another  substance  or  essence,  or 
that  He  is  created  and  mutable.  The  rest  of  the  Creed  which 
we  call  Nicene  was  added  at  the  first  Council  of  Constantin- 
ople: except  the  words,  And  the  Son,  which  were  added 
subsequently,  without  Catholic  consent,  and  were  one  great 
3ause  of  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  by  whom  they 
ire  not  received  to  this  day. 

And  also,  there  never  has  been  a  Catholic  Council.  Those 
which  have  been  termed  oecumenical  were  not  really  such.  The 
Council  of  Nice,  in  Asia,  the  first  that  is  termed  so,  was  constituted 
of  more  than  Three  Hundred  Oriental  Representatives  and  only 
Ihree  from  the  Western  Churches.  And  the  five  following  Coun- 
cils, commonly  called  Catholic,  were  all  Oriental.  And  how  arbi- 
trary ecclesiastical  decisions  are  we  may  judge  from  this.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  fourth  century  Two  Thousand  Sees 
in  the  East  and  West.  The  first  Council  of  Constantinople, 
convened  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  consisted  of  only  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  bishops,  not  one  of  whom  was  from  the 
West.  This  added  several  articles  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  is 
called  Catholic.  The  Council  of  Ariminum  (Rimini)  in  the  same 
century,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  consisted  of  Four 
Hundred  bishops,  both  of  the  East  and  West.  This  excluded  the 
word  Consubstantial  from  their  Creed,  and  is  not  called  Catholic. 
And  also :  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  deliberations 
even  of  Councils  which  have  the  highest  authority  have  been 
so  full  of  both  moral  and  intellectual  defects  that  if  their  con- 
clusions be  infallible,  it  clearly  is  in  consequence  of  some 
miraculous  guardianship,  and  not  from  any  tendency  in  the 
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human  agency  employed  to  produce  that  result :  an  admission 
which  must  be  considered  by  many  as  conclusive  against  the 
establishment  of  their  authority. 

xlv. 

What  then  is  the  worth  and  significance  of  the  Remains  of 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquity  ? 

It  may  be  answered,  that  speaking  generally,  and  with  no  at- 
tempt at  accuracy  of  definition  or  classification,  which  is  utterly 
unattainable  in  such  wide  subjects  as  these,  the  Records  of  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquity  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  Those 
which  are  embodied  in  Institutions,  or  Formularies,  or  Practices : 
Those  which  are  but  the  expressions  of  individual  minds.  Of 
the  first  class  may  be  considered  the  Festival  of  Sunday,  Litur- 
gies, the  Two  Creeds,  Episcopacy,  Infant  Baptism,  and  some 
others.  Now  these  things  would  seem  to  have  a  far  higher 
claim  upon  our  respect  and  submission  than  any  other  which 
are  mere  inferences  and  deductions  from  the  scattered  testi- 
monies of  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  Their  very  definiteness  seems 
to  difference  them.  As  their  confessed  antiquity  is  a  presump- 
tion of  their  goodness  so  is  their  embodiment  a  challenge  to 
attention.  The  Institutions  are  their  own  Records.  They  exist 
as  Facts  and  therefore  need  not  to  be  deduced  as  Rules.  They 
are  matters  of  history  rather  than  of  argument :  and  the  burden 
of  proof  that  they  are  either  opposed  to  Apostolic  Principle 
or  unsuited  to  the  developement  of  the  Idea  of  the  Church  lies 
with  him  who  would  dissent  from  them.  These  have  at  least 
an  antecedent  probability  of  goodness  in  their  favour.  And 
though  most  assuredly  we  have  not  certainty  even  as  to 
these  being  the  faithful  reflection  of  the  mind  of  the  age  in 
which  they  originated  nor  of  those  ages  which  have  adopted 
them,  yet  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  have  the  opinions  or  feel- 
ings of  the  Past  handed  down  to  us,  we  have  them  here.  Insti- 
tutions such  as  these — the  nearest  approximation  to  Catholic — 
were  in  the  first  instance  probably  framed  or  sanctioned  by  those 
who  were  the  best  qualified  to  estimate  rightly  the  mind  and 
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feeling  of  the  time,  and  were  established  by  those  who  were 
the  best  entitled  to  represent  the  general  will:  and  having 
been  conformed  to  and  modified  and  deliberately  adopted  afresh 
by  succeeding  generations,  surely  embody,  as  far  as  can  be  done 
on  earth,  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Church  Universal. 
The  myriads  of  times  they  have  been  ratified  by  myriads  of 
minds  by  being  voluntarily  participated  in,  seem  to  give  them 
as  cogent  a  claim  on  the  deference  of  an  individual  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  thing  human  to  possess.  In  those  observances 
or  ordinances  on  which  the  judgement  of  the  most  considerable 
portions  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  pronounced  uniformly 
from  age  to  age  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  record,  certainly 
Novelty  would  seem  to  be  an  almost  overwhelming  presumption 
of  Errour.  Herein  the  Old  Paths  would  indisputably  seem  the 
safest :  and  happy,  it  is,  history  seems  to  tell  us,  for  those 
churches  which  have  not  cut  themselves  off  from  all  connection 
with  Antiquity :  for  those  who  have  done  so  have  cut  away  an 
anchor  which,  if  wisely  cast,  might  have  kept  them  steady 
amid  the  strange  winds  of  doctrine  which  have  arisen,  and  will 
perhaps  invariably  arise,  in  almost  every  age. 

xlvi. 

Is  then  Ecclesiastical  History  useless  ?  By  no  means :  all 
History  is  useful,  as  at  least  revealing  something  of  the  mind 
of  him  who  writes  it,  and  of  the  belief  of  the  age  in  which 
it  is  written :  and  for  many  other  reasons  of  which  it  is  not 
the  business  of  these  Pages  to  treat.  But  it  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  with  least  prospect  of  dissent  from  those  whose  his- 
torical studies  have  been  the  most  extensive  and  mature,  that  the 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  minutiae  of  History 
are  not  generally  trustworthy.  In  fact  he  who  is  most  con- 
versant with  historical  researches  will  be  the  most  jealous  of 
historical  arguments.  He  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  only 
the  barest  outline  of  the  life  of  any  nation,  or  of  most  men, 
can  be  traced  with  trustworthy  accuracy:  that  little  more  than 
chronology  is  indisputably,  or  even  satisfactorily,  ascertainable : 
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and  that  it  is  oftenest  but  the  dimmest  conjecture  or  the  shal- 
lowest conceit  positively  to  assign  the  motives  of  particular 
actions,  or  to  link  particular  effects  to  measurable  causes.  Enough 
uncertainty  is  connected  with  the  histories  of  even  the  best  known 
nations  and  of  times  not  very  far  removed  from  our  own,  to 
make  the  thoughtful  hesitate  to  draw  important  inferences  from 
any  mere  fragmentary  notices  of  less  familiar  regions  and  less 
recent  periods.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  this  generation  in  our  views  and  belief  of  the  early  History 
of  Rome,  is  a  valuable  lesson  to  us  not  to  trust  very  much  to 
historical  prepossessions. 

But  if  all  History  is  but  uncertain  in  outline,  and  oftenest  not  at 
all  trustworthy  in  detail,  Ecclesiastical  History  is  peculiarly  so : 
if  for  no  other  reason  at  least  for  this,  that  the  comprehen- 
sion and  exhibition  of  the  true  life  and  organisation  of  a  spiritual 
society  demand  far  higher  faculties  than  do  those  of  a  natural 
one,  and  the  growth  and  significance  of  a  kingdom  not  of  this 
world  are  far  more  subtle  and  difficult  to  be  appreciated  truly 
than  those  of  a  kingdom  which  is  of  this  world  only. 

And  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  what  we  seek  for 
in  Ecclesiastical  history  is  very  different  from  what  we  seek 
for  in  National.  What  we  study  secular  history  for  chiefly  is, 
the  discovery  of  the  aims  which  men  have  ever  deemed  desirable, 
and  the  needs  which  they  have  uniformly  felt :  the  observation 
of  the  efforts  of  societies  towards  improvement,  and  the  conse- 
quent profiting  by  the  experience  of  other  ages  in  avoiding  the 
same  errours,  and  providing  for  the  same  necessities,  in  our  own. 
In  fact  we  desire  to  learn  from  such  history  what  are  the  tend- 
encies of  human  nature,  and  what  methods  are  the  most  effective 
in  cherishing  the  good  and  controuling  the  evil.  Thus  political 
histories  present  us  with  materials  of  a  science  of  induction, 
with  data  for  the  enunciation  of  the  laws  of  social  life,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  human  and  the  universal  in  the  national  and  the 
temporary.  And  for  this,  histories  of  various  peoples  such  as 
we  have  them,  imperfect,  incoherent,  scanty,  may  serve  us  suffi- 
ciently :  for  the  narrative  of  the  leading  luminous  facts,  of  the 
great  crises,  of  the  general  spirit  and  aims  of  the  nation,  is  doubt- 
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less  in  almost  all  substantially  correct.  The  course  of  the  Stream 
of  Tendency  is  broadly  marked  enough  at  all  times  for  us  to 
tell  at  least  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving.  The  minutiae 
of  their  history  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  us :  an  errour 
in  the  origin  of  a  custom,  or  in  the  date  of  an  institution,  is 
of  the  least  importance.  Little  depends  on  such  things  that  is 
of  consequence  to  the  nation,  nothing  that  is  of  consequence 
to  us.  But  in  studying  Ecclesiastical  History  we  are  studying 
the  history  of  an  Institution  of  which  the  aims  are  invariable^ 
being  revealed  once  for  all  from  above :  and  the  Principles  of  whose 
constitution  are  altogether  supernatural :  an  Institution  the  Idea 
of  which  is  always  higher  than  man's  natural  thoughts,  and 
contrary  to  his  instinctive  tendencies.  We  have  then  here  no 
aims  to  seek,  no  lessons  to  learn  of  what  it  is  desirable  to 
attain  to.  We  have  rather  to  preserve  and  to  perpetuate  in  its 
original  form  what  has  been  delivered  to  us  once  for  all.  We 
have  to  discover  what  was  essential  to  that  primitive  form,  and 
to  trace  all  deviations  from  it;  and  when  we  discover  such, 
to  retrace  and  reform  the  Present  by  the  Past.  And  in  such 
case  precedent  is  important :  an  errour  in  a  date  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.  What  then  we  chiefly  study  ecclesiastical 
history  for  is,  to  learn  how  the  Principles  of  the  Church's  con- 
stitution were  attempted  to  be  realised  by  those  who  may  have 
had  better  qualifications  for  understanding  them  than  ourselves,  and 
in  what  way,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the  natural  and 
supernatural  influences  which  are  ever  at  work  in  the  Church  act 
and  react  upon  each  other.  And  for  these  ends — seeing  that 
so  much  is  dependent  upon  precedent  and  that  the  past  has 
not  only  instruction  but  obligation  for  us — are  required  indisputa- 
bly authentic  records  of  facts,  correct  estimates  of  the  characters 
and  motives  of  men,  multiplied  and  independent  testimonies  from 
various  and  distant  parts  of  the  same  society,  accuracy  of  nar- 
rative, consistency  of  chronology,  consent  all  most  Catholic. 
Now  any  thing  approximating  to  this  Ecclesiastical  History  does 
not  give  us. 

There  are,  too,  many  other  causes  of  uncertainty  connected  with 
Ecclesiastical  History,  but  these  need  not  be  noticed  here,  as  the 
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principal  one  is  that  which  is  altogether  conclusive,  namely,  the 
scantiness  of  authentic  records.  Perhaps  no  equal  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  nor  of  any  great  society,  is  so  bar- 
ren of  authentic  records  as  the  century  succeeding  the  Apostolic 
age.  It  would  appear  to  some,  that  for  all  this  time  we  have  abso- 
lutely nothing,  to  our  purpose,  trustworthy :  and  those  who  can 
discover  here  and  there  traces  of  Post-apostolic  form  which  they 
deem  indisputable,  and  make  much  of  them,  seem  surely  to  forget 
how  long  a  period  this  is  to  afford  us  so  little ;  from  what  a  vast 
extent  of  country  (and  how  much  of  it  is  in  the  East)  the  examples 
they  produce  are  gleaned ;  and  consequently  how  much  more  im- 
pressive the  Silence  of  such  Time  and  Space  is  than  the  faint  echoes 
of  its  Speech.  Those  who  may  have  taken  their  first  impressions  of 
the  evidence  which  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  for  a  definite 
system  of  Doctrine  or  Discipline  from  the  statements  of  bold  advo- 
cates of  the  Antiquarian  Theory,  must  assuredly  be  surprised  when 
they  turn  to  the  records  themselves.  At  least  if  they  have 
any  faculty  for  criticism,  they  will  perhaps  discover  that  as  their 
study  is  patient  their  positiveness  will  decrease :  what  they  at 
first  relied  on  will  give  way  under  them,  and  their  sense  of 
insecurity,  and  perplexity,  and  contradiction,  will  so  increase  as 
to  make  them  relinquish  their  researches  with  far  different  im- 
pressions from  those  with  which  they  commenced  them.  Doubt- 
less towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  the  records  do 
become  more  considerable,  and  in  the  third  we  have  enough, 
and  in  the  fourth  abundance.  But  as  the  records  grow  more 
numerous,  for  our  present  purpose  they  grow  less  important. 

That  these  things  must  be  felt  even  by  the  most  earnest  anti- 
quarians, would  seem  almost  unavoidable.  And  really  when  we 
see  men  magnifying  so  extravagantly  the  ambiguous  fragments 
of  Ignatius;  or  building  much,  or  anything,  upon  the  fact  of 
Irenseus  being  said  to  have  known  in  his  youth  Polycarp  who 
knew  St.  John ;  or  resting  a  large  weight  of  theory  on  the 
notices  of  the  Episcopal  Catalogues  of  Hegesippus  mentioned  by 
a  historian  of  the  fourth  century,  it  would  seem  distinctly  felt 
and  tacitly  acknowledged  that  other  foundation  which  they  have 
to  build  on  is  indeed  but  scanty. 
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And  might  not  the  professedly  pious,  and  apparently  orthodox, 
frauds  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  and  their  copyists,  be 
perhaps  reasonably  permitted  to  make  us  additionally  cautious 
of  deferring  implicitly  to  all  unsupported  assertions  of  men  among 
whom  such  lax  notions  concerning  the  obligation  of  Truthful- 
ness were  openly  avowed?  Though  it  may  not  be  necessary  in 
all  cases  to  pass  severe  judgement  on  anything  but  the  moral 
dimness  of  the  times,  and  it  never  can  be  right  rudely  to 
expose  the  infirmities  of  our  forefathers,  yet  we  may  not  unjustly 
withhold  confidence  where  we  will  not  express  contempt,  and 
resolutely  guard  ourselves  against  imposition  while  we  refuse  to 
upbraid  those  who  would  attempt  to  delude  us. 

But  even  allowing  the  utmost  that  the  most  credulous  criticism 
can  demand,  it  may  yet  be  said,  that  the  history  of  the  first 
century  after  the  Apostolic  age  is  utterly  inadequate  to  afford 
us  a  firm  basis  for  any  ecclesiastical  theory.  A  fact  here  and 
there,  a  slight  notice  of  an  inconsiderable  church — an  anecdote 
of  some  illustrious  individual — a  date,  a  hint — a  Bishop's  casual 
letter,  or  the  story  of  a  Christian's  martyrdom — a  line  on  the 
Roman  Tablets — an  edict  of  toleration,  an  act  of  persecution — 
these  are  often  all  that  we  have  of  contemporary  annals  to 
convey  to  us  the  ecclesiastical  image  of  an  age.  And  can 
these  dry  bones  live  without  an  energetic  exercise  of  the  plastic 
power  of  Imagination?  And  shall  it  be  wondered  at — shall  it 
be  complained  of — if  these  scanty  relics  are  variously  collated 
and  differently  combined  by  men  who  equally  sincerely  seek  for 
some  definite  form  in  their  fragments  ?  It  needs  no  suspicion 
of  unfairness,  no  presumption  of  ignorance,  to  account  for 
variety  of  opinion.  The  materials  are  so  fragmentary  and  the 
fragments  are  so  shapeless,  that  one  man  may  sincerely  believe 
that  he  sees  in  them  the  enfolded  scheme  of  a  magnificent 
modern  Cathedral,  while  another  may  as  equally  sincerely  be 
sure  that  there  are  there  only  the  foundations  of  a  Temple, 
indefinite  indeed  in  form  but  unequivocally  intended  to  be  open 
to  the  heavens,  and  designed  for  the  simultaneous  worship  of  a 
multitude  innumerable,  coming  equally  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West. 
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xlvii. 

What  then  is  the  worth  and  significance  of  those  other  writ- 
ings, doctrinal  and  practical,  which  constitute  the  Literature  of  the 
Antenicene  Church  ?  It  is  answered :  The  early  Ecclesiastical 
Writers  are  valuable  as  Witnesses  to  Facts,  rather  than  as  Au- 
thorities for  Doctrines :  most  useful  as  Counsellors,  but  not  ade- 
quate as  Judges.  The  mere  dicta  of  individual  doctors  are 
worth  no  more  than  those  of  equally  good  men  in  other  days 
of  the  Church.  They  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  be  respect- 
fully listened  to  and  consulted,  but  they  have  no  right  to  be 
considered  as  pronouncing,  even  where  they  agree,  with  such 
decisive  authority  as  necessarily  to  involve  spiritual  penalty  if 
we  do  not  obey.  It  is  undeniable  that  many  of  these  early  writers 
have  erred  very  grievously:  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one,  even 
of  the  earliest,  in  whom  may  not  be  traced  a  decided  variation 
both  from  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel :  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century  the  difference  is  distressing:  and 
of  all  of  them  it  may  be  said  that,  though  very  clear  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Godhead,  they  are 
exceedingly  obscure  in  all  that  has  reference  to  His  relation  to 
man  in  CHEIST.  They  have  added  nothing  to  the  impressiveness 
of  the  distinctively  Christian  Idea  of  GOD :  they  have  rather 
dimmed  it  by  mixing  up  with  it  incongruous  elements  of  Super- 
stition. It  would  seem  that  when  they  abandoned  the  practice 
of  Heathenism  they  did  not  also  abandon  its  philosophy.  This 
they  engrafted  upon  Christianity:  and  this  not  unconsciously 
but  deliberately,  holding  and  teaching  that  it  too  came  equally 
from  GOD.  This  alone  vitiates  irrecoverably  their  religious  stand- 
ard of  belief.  And  so  unintelligent  is  their  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  in  all  that  relates  to  their  criti- 
cism, the  humblest  student  of  these  days  need  be  in  no  way 
their  inferior.  Indeed  it  is  often  difficult  for  us  now  even  to 
account  for  the  mistakes  of  the  Antenicene  Teachers,  they  are 
so  numerous  and  so  strange.  Just  as  between  the  Apostles 
themselves  and  their  unendowed  successors  there  was  an  inter- 
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val  sufficient  to  distinguish  (though  not  to  dissociate)  them  from 
all  others,  so  also  between  Apostolic  writings  and  those  which 
are  merely  ecclesiastical,  there  would  seem  a  like  distance.  The 
New  Testament  writers  contain  no  one  instance  of  considerable 
infirmity,  and  scarcely  any  thing  which  is  not  as  much  adapted 
to  this  age  as  to  theirs.  They  are  all  enlightened  and  sus- 
tained throughout :  tinctured,  it  is  true,  with  national  and 
temporary  peculiarities,  but  not  so  tinctured  as  materially  to  ob- 
scure or  to  colour  the  light  which  they  were  used  to  transmit. 
But  it  is  felt  as  an  exception  when  any  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  subsequent  age  does  not  pervert  the  Gospel.  And  while 
this  entire  freedom  from  such  infirmity  gives  such  peculiar 
weight  to  New  Testament  Scripture,  it  cannot  but  be  that 
repeated  conviction  of  errour,  and  more  frequent  conviction  of 
weakness,  should  justly  inspire  us  with  corresponding  caution 
and  distrust  of  these  teachers  at  all  times;  and  with  exceed- 
ing jealousy  of  their  pretentions  when  they  are  attempted  to 
be  represented  as  necessary  expositors  of  Scripture  doctrine , 
or  of  essential  belief. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  most  of  these  early  teachers  were 
once  Heathens :  and  surely  a  Pagan  education  is  rather  a  misfortune 
than  a  privilege,  in  regard  to  a  man's  reception  and  teaching  of 
Christian  Truth  :  just  as  in  regard  to  personal  Christian  attainments, 
a  previous  life  of  sin  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  And  not 
only  were  many  of  them  Heathens,  but  most  of  them  were  also  Afri- 
cans :  for  instances,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius  and  Augustin  : 
Origen  and  Athanasius  also  were  Alexandrians  :  and  why  should 
minds  naturally  so  different  from  those  of  modern  Europe  be  con- 
sidered as  superiour  teachers  for  us  ?  To  say  that  any  men  of  like  in- 
firmities with  ourselves  and  only  with  like  gifts — who  lived  some 
fifteen  centuries  ago  and  had  far  less  privilege  than  we  have — are  no 
adequate  guides  for  us,  surely  is  not  necessarily  to  imply  any  merit 
in  ourselves,  or  any  reproach  to  them.  It  is  of  GOD'S  election 
that  we  should  have  been  born  into  Light,  and  that  they  should 
have  been  brought  up  in  Darkness.  And  to  call  these  men 
Fathers,  and  then  literally  to  consider  ourselves  as  their  children, 
is  an  act  of  voluntary  humility  which  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
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uncalled  for.  Doubtless  to  their  own  age,  and  those  immediately 
succeeding,  they  were  as  Fathers :  they  possibly  in  every  qualifi- 
cation exceeded  the  average  of  their  contemporaries,  and  had 
a  claim  on  them  for  almost  paternal  reverence  even  intellectually. 
They  thought  and  argued  and  taught  in  a  mode  which  for 
their  own  age  was  superior :  but  it  is  no  depreciation  of  them 
to  say  that  for  many  subsequent  ages,  much  more  amply  bless- 
ed, their  teaching  is  less  suited.  It  was  but  to  be  expected 
that  men  long  accustomed  to  Heathenism  and  often  in  bondage 
to  most  erroneous  systems  of  philosophy,  should  not  embrace 
or  hold  fast  any  thing  surely  but  the  Hope  of  Everlasting  Life 
which  GOD  has  given  us  in  JESUS  CHEIST  our  Lord.  Much  in 
Christianity  that  was  powerfully  influential  on  faith  and  practice 
the  best  of  them  thankfully  accepted  and  energetically  contended 
for :  all  that  extended  beyond  the  requirements  of  their  own 
age,  or  demanded  leisurely  consideration,  they  either  submissively 
acquiesced  in  or  imperfectly  understood.  The  value  therefore  of 
their  writings  it  must  be  repeated  is  as  Testimony  merely :  testi- 
mony to  Facts,  testimony  to  states  of  Feeling  and  Opinion 
prevalent  in  their  age,  testimony  to  the  everliving  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  strengthen  men  for  all  daring  and  for  all  endur- 
ance, to  infuse  into  them  amid  all  outward  things  adverse 
a  peace  which  the  world  cannot  take  away,  and  to  support  even 
in  a  death  of  agony  the  hope  and  courage  and  joy  of  those 
who  manfully  make  it  the  sole  law  of  their  lives.  As  Speci- 
mens in  fact — specimens  of  the  structure  and  material  of  Primi- 
tive Christianity — they  are  useful  and  almost  invaluable :  as 
Models — models  for  all  time  or  for  ours — they  are  valueless  or 
injurious. 

But  while  an  earnest  protest  is  made  against  the  exaltation  of 
the  so-called  Fathers  into  an  office  in  the  Church  of  CHRIST  which 
it  is  believed   they  were   never  intended   to   fill,  it   is  equally 
earnestly  desired  to  honour  them  when  they  are  made  to  occupj 
a  different,  though  not  perhaps  a  more  humble,  station.     Taking 
their  character  as  a  whole  it  is  felt  to  be  far  from  just  to  spe* 
of  these  Early  Teachers  disrespectfully.     They  were  many  of  th< 
noble  men:  but  it  is  not  for  their  judgement  or  their  wisdon 
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that  they  are  so  admirable ;  it  is  for  their  Christian  zeal, 
their  unconquerable  faith,  their  courageous  but  patient  piety. 
It  is  not  as  Writers  but  as  Actors  that  they  are  among  the 
worthiest.  Their  greatness  and  their  glory  is,  not  that  they 
were  Expositors  of  the  Gospel  before  whom  all  succeeding  ages 
must  bow  down  in  reverence,  but  that  many  of  them  were 
Champions  of  the  Faith  so  bold  that  they  confessed  CHRIST 
before  men  when  all  but  themselves  denied  Him :  that  they  em- 
braced the  Cross  when  to  embrace  it  was  Foolishness,  that  they 
professed  the  Truth  when  to  profess  it  was  Death.  The  faithful 
transmission  of  the  Gospel  amid  dangers  and  difficulties  innu- 
merable; the  courageous  uplifting  of  the  Torch  of  Truth  in  the 
very  face  of  enemies  whom  they  knew  would  slay  them 
for  the  deed ;  yea,  the  hazarding  of  their  lives  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  JESUS — this  is  their  proper  fame,  this  is  their  dis- 
tinctive glory.  When  it  is  said,  therefore,  that  these  men  are 
no  Fathers  for  us,  it  is  meant  to  say  so  without  disrespect  to 
their  memory,  and  only  as  sensitively  mindful  of  the  great 
truth  that,  though  we  ought  indeed  to  rise  up  before  their 
hoary  heads,  and  to  listen  most  respectfully  to  their  words,  and 
to  imitate  most  sincerely  their  example,  yet  that  there  is  One 
greater  than  they  who  alone  is  the  Way  and  the  Truth — that 
Ancient  of  Days  in  comparison  with  whom  we  must  call  no  man 
even  Master. 

xlviii. 

But  throughout  all  such  considerations  there  is  an  implicit 
assumption  which  is-  as  destitute  of  rational  foundation  as  it  is 
extensively  injurious  in  its  effects:  namely,  that  the  Antenicene 
Church  was  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  purity  both  of  doc- 
trine and  of  practice.  Nothing  can  be  more  historically  untrue 
than  this :  nothing  perhaps  more  opposed  to  the  opinion  which 
the  thoughtful  student  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  human 
nature  would  have  independently  arrived  at.  In  observing  the 
progress  of  Christianity  when  planted  in  a  new  region  we 
almost  invariably  find,  that  the  generation  to  which  it  is  new 
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receive  it  much  more  imperfectly  than  that  which  succeeds  them : 
their  old  heathenism  mingles  with  their  new  faith  :  the  creed 
and  the  habits  of  their  youth  react  upon  that  which  is  infused 
to  leaven  them :  there  is  unusual  fermentation,  and  consequently, 
with  more  fervour,  less  clearness  and  consistency  of  result.  We 
see  this  very  plainly  in  the  numerous  instances  which  we  have 
in  Sacred  History  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Apostolic  churches.  And  perhaps  somewhat  of  this  principle 
is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Apostles  themselves :  at  least 
to  those  who  take  the  most  probable  view  of  the  nature  of 
Inspiration,  there  would  seem  no  necessity  for  supposing  that 
the  Apostles  were  marked  off  from  their  brethren  by  an  omni- 
present infallibility.  They  seem  to  have  grown  gradually,  though 
rapidly,  to  their  full  Christian  attainments :  and  even  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost  to  have  been  mistaken  in  some  details  both 
of  belief  and  practice.  And  if  this  was  the  case  in  some  small 
measure  even  with  Apostles,  we  surely  might  reasonably  expect 
that  it  would  be  so  to  a  considerably  greater  degree  with  their 
contemporaries  and  successors.  We  often  see  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament history  that  those  whom  they  had  endowed  with  super- 
natural gifts  of  power  had  not  always  equally  supernatural  gifts 
of  grace :  and  might  it  not  then  be  oftener  so  with  the  great 
majority  who  were  in  no  way  peculiarly  gifted  ?  Certainly  the 
being  hearers  of  the  Apostles  gave  men  no  immunity  from 
errour,  not  even  from  the  grossest.  Were  not  the  Galatians 
and  Corinthians  hearers  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  maturely  instructed 
disciples,  and  those  upon  whom  he  bestows  many  expressions 
of  grace  and  commendation?  Did  not  the  same  city  witness 
the  contemporary  teaching  of  a  Cerinthus  and  a  St.  John? 
Our  Lord's  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  (probably  to  be 
dated  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem)  may  well  teach  us 
that  purity  of  faith  or  practice  is  not  always  in  proportion  to 
privilege,  and  that  the  churches  of  a  subsequent  age  need  be 
no  model  either  for  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  of  our  own. 
Besides:  Corruption  and  Apostacy  were  prophesied  of  by  the 
Apostles  as  very  shortly  to  come  to  pass,  nay  as  actually  ex- 
tensively begun  in  their  own  days :  and  assuredly  if  History 


can  ever  authenticate  the  inspiration  of  the  Prophet,  it  is  in  this 
case  :  and  consequently  those  who  fondly,  and  therefore  blindly, 
indulge  their  antiquarian  enthusiasm  will  probably  be  misled 
to  copy  what  they  have  been  forewarned  to  avoid. 

And  when  we  look  calmly  into  the  spiritual  state  of  some  of 
those  churches  of  which  we  have  the  most  authentic  and  mi- 
nute exhibition  (the  Alexandrian  and  North  African  for  in- 
stances), we  really  find  the  corruptions  so  great  that  the  facts 
they  present  constitute  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
we  have  to  contend  with  in  maintaining  the  necessarily  trans- 
forming power  of  the  reception  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Gospel.  And  though  perhaps  the  most  signal  instances  of  de- 
parture from  primitive  and  evangelical  spirituality  are  exhibited 
in  this  portion  of  the  Church,  yet  an  impartial  estimate  of  the 
condition  of  many  other  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  pre- 
sents us  with  the  same  sad  spectacle.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
and  significant  Records  of  Antiquity,  for  this  purpose,  is  the 
Collection  of  (so  called)  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons 
(which  is  probably  Antenicene),  and  when  this  is  carefully  com- 
pared in  its  tone  of  feeling  and  implied  principles  with  the 
genuine  Apostolic  Scriptures  it  will  sufficiently  warrant  and  illus- 
trate the  assertion  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Early  Church. 

It  is  indeed  a  most  ungracious  task  to  be  called  upon  to  notice, 
much  more  to  insist  on,  the  errours  or  the  sins  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  CHRIST:  and  never  will  any  rightminded  person  con- 
sent to  do  so  without  a  pressing  sense  of  imminent  danger  from 
exaggerated  and  false  estimates  of  their  character.  But  really 
to  stake  much  upon  the  purity  of  the  Antenicene  Church  is  so 
fearfully  unwise,  that  it  may  become  the  duty  of  those  who 
believe  such  to  be  the  case  to  declare,  that  the  notion  of  the 
peculiar  purity  of  the  Antenicene  Church  is  a  grievous  delusion, 
and  one  which,  under  the  mildest  aspect,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  which  there  is  in  the 
Ancient  and  the  Distant — especially  when  both  are  combined  with 
the  Sacred — so  to  effect  the  imagination  of  a  certain  class  of 
minds  as  to  render  their  historical  judgements  unworthy  of 
peculiar  deference  or  respect. 
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And  generally  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  nowhere  any  spe- 
cial command  that  we  should  consider  any  past  state  of  Society 
or  of  the  Church  as  the  absolute  model :  and  certainly  it  would 
appear  contrary  to  all  that  is  taught  us  by  our  own  experience 
and  observation  of  the  Progression  of  Mind  to  believe  that  the 
Future  must  always  be  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Past. 
The  new  powers  generated  by  Science  and  Social  Improvements, 
and  our  extended  views  of  the  Laws  of  the  Universe  and  of  the 
history  of  our  fellowmen,  must  modify  our  characters,  and  perhaps 
also  our  creeds.  The  spirit  of  combination  and  the  facilities  of 
intercommunion  between  various  distant  portions  of  the  great 
Human  Family;  the  multiplied  powers  of  influencing  the  minds 
of  multitudes,  and  the  immeasurable  increase  of  mental  activity, 
would  seem  to  give  new  intellectual  needs  to  this  age  which 
no  Formulas  of  the  Past  are  sufficient  to  supply.  The  Primi- 
tive Church  did  not  and  could  not  foresee  the  history  of  Science, 
or  of  Society,  or  of  Philosophy,  and  all  the  influences  which 
the  new  Revelations  of  Truth  evolved  thereby  would  exert  in 
the  world.  And  when  we  see  that  even  the  greatest  and  best 
minds  have  ever  been  so  influenced  in  many  things  by  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  in  which  they  have  lived  as  to  be  unfit  models  for 
those  who  live  in  a  purer,  we  may  readily  believe  that  the 
Primitive  Church,  which  was  distinguished  by  Goodness  rather 
than  by  Greatness,  was  still  more  subject  to  this  external  influ- 
ence, and  consequently  still  less  fitted  mentally  to  be  our  guide. 

And  would  not  the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  and  also  of  His  Apo- 
stles, seem  to  intimate  to  us  that  Christianity  was  dispensed, 
as  all  GOD'S  other  gifts  are,  with  considerable  condescending 
accommodation  to  the  existing  capacities  of  the  recipients? 
and  that  being  so,  the  mental  state  of.  any  generation  can  be 
no  standard  for  a  succeeding  one,  much  less  that  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Church  for  the  Present  ?  That  at  present  Christians  are 
sadly  divided  in  all  matters  of  Theology,  and  that  even  the 
Seers  see  neither  far  nor  clearly,  is  admitted ;  yet  it  may  never- 


theless  be  said  that  in  all  that  relates  to  Theoretic  Truth  our 
age  has  got  rid  of  much  that  obscured  our  vision,  and  from 
the  mere  removal  of  obstructions  is  the  most  enlightened  of 
all  ages  of  the  Church.  This  is  said  not  in  any  degree  boast- 
fully, but  under  a  deep  consciousness  that  all  we  possess  we 
have  gratuitously  received,  and  that  from  us  much  more  will 
be  required  than  from  any  of  our  predecessors  in  the  Faith. 
We  have  all  that  any  uninspired  age  has  had,  and  more.  For 
be  it  never  forgotten  that  the  HOLY  SPIKIT  operates  with  equal 
efficiency  in  all  ages,  and  with  Him  is  no  respect  of  persons : 
and  that  His  ordinary  influences  which  are  offered  to  us  were 
only  in  the  same  measure  vouchsafed  to  them. 

And  we  have  privileges  vast  and  various  which  they  had  not. 
We  have  better  Schools  of  Philosophy,  and  all  the  stores  of  an 
experience  of  eighteen  hundred  years.  The  mere  existence  and 
prevalence  of  Christianity  in  Europe  has  so  purified  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  and  strengthened  the  intellectual  vision  of  those  living 
within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  that  now  the  weakest  of  us  can  in 
many  respects  see  both  clearer  and  further  than  the  wisest  of 
the  Earliest  Teachers.  The  Gospel  works  leavenlike  in  the  mind  of 
nations  and  generations  as  it  does  in  the  mind  of  an  individual : 
and  this  age  then,  from  the  mere  operation  of  unavoidable  influ- 
ences, must  be  at  least  wiser  than  its  earliest  predecessors.  But 
the  generations  between  ours  and  theirs  have  not  been  only 
thus  passively  worked  upon  by  the  Gospel  leaven.  There  has 
been  Growth :  increase  of  strength  by  continuous  infusion 
from  above.  Every  fresh  soul  of  man  is  not  merely  a  repeti- 
tion and  regeneration  of  that  of  its  parents,  but  has  a  certain 
measure  of  life  in  itself:  and  the  unceasing  action  of  soul  on 
soul  from  generation  to  generation  would  seem  to  cause  in 
process  of  ages  fresh  spiritual  combinations  which  give  birth  to 
modes  of  thought  characteristically  new,  to  fresh  needs,  and  to 
provisions  of  grace  heretofore  unknown.  Every  question  of  im- 
portance, too,  has  been  more  fully  discussed,  and  fresh  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  many,  in  every  succeeding  age  by  minds 
variously  constructed  but  all  illumined  with  the  same  celestial 
light.  We  have  now  the  benefit  of  having  the  results  of  differ- 
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ent  classes  of  mind  brought  together ;  the  same  questions  debated 
and  illustrated  by  European  and  Asiatic,  by  Latin  and  by  Greek. 
And  shall  it  be  supposed  that  Christianity  has  been  dominant 
so  many  centuries  in  Europe,  and  that  it  has  done  nothing 
noteworthy  to  penetrate  and  purify  the  modern  mind  ?  Nothing 
to  advance  Man  in  spiritual  stature,  as  well  as  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  the  hearts  of  individual  men?  Surely  the  discipline 
and  the  freedom  of  the  mind  have  both  improved  in  the  long 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  age  of  the  Fathers  and  our 
own.  Has  not  somewhat  of  the  grossness  of  old  heathenism 
become  worn  out  even  in  the  minds  of  the  least  cultivated? 
Has  not  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful,  disencumbered  of  the  oppres- 
sive prejudices  of  false  philosophy,  acquired  something  of  that 
elasticity  which  fits  it  best  to  exercise  itself  in  the  high  and 
holy  themes  of  the  Gospel?  Surely  the  long  study  of  Law, 
the  enjoyment  of  political  Freedom,  the  riddance  of  Superstition, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  Social  Condition — the  thousand  con- 
troversies of  Philosophy,  the  growth  and  discoveries  of  Science, 
the  progress  and  diffusion  of  the  Arts,  our  increased  knowledge 
of  the  earth  we  live  in  and  of  our  fellowmen — surely  these 
things  have  done  much  for  us  in  all  that  relates  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Theoretic  Truth. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  it  may  be  asked  (not  presumptuously 
but  meekly  and  earnestly)  why  should  an  age  like  our  own,  blessed 
by  GOD  with  privileges  so  much  more  abundant  in  these  respects 
than  theirs,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  called  to  so  much  stricter  an 
account  than  they,  why  should  it  defer  implicitly  to  the  mere 
opinions  of  any  age  ?  Have  not  we  more  means  than  any  age 
has  had  since  the  age  of  Inspiration  for  comprehending  GOD'S 
Revelation  of  His  character  and  purposes  of  love  ?  Will  it  there- 
fore hereafter  be  received  as  an  excuse  that  we  followed  any  self- 
constituted  superiors,  when  we  had  more  opportunities,  through 
GOD'S  mercy,  than  any  others  for  forming  a  just  judgement  for 
ourselves?  Why  was  the  true  philosophic  spirit  so  imperfectly 
developed  of  old  time,  and  why  has  it  so  grown  up  and  flourished 
in  the  modern  European  mind  ?  Why  are  the  national  minds  of 
different  countries  so  different  ?  Surely  there  must  be  a  meaning 
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in  these  things ;  and  may  not  part  of  this  meaning  be,  that  men 
should  be  brought  to  view  divine  things  under  different  aspects, 
and  thus  more  than  otherwise  of  the  manifold  grace  of  GOD  be 
manifested  to  men  ?  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  we  are  not 
gifted  with  privilege  only  that  we  may  exercise  self-denial  by 
renouncing  it :  we  are  not  lighted  specially  from  on  high  only 
that  we  may  display  our  humility  by  walking  blindfold. 

Is  not  too,  Cease  ye  from  Man,  GOD'S  own  lesson  to  us,  not  only 
in  His  revealed  Word,  but  in  every  page  of  history,  and  almost 
on  every  occasion  of  daily  intercourse  with  our  fellows?  There 
are  few  perhaps  who  have  had  much  converse  with  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions,  and  with  those  especially  who  are  half 
worshipped  by  the  Many,  and  wholly  by  some  selected  Few,  but 
will  know  that  this  truth  has  been  forced  upon  them  most  con- 
vincingly because  most  unwillingly,  namely,  that  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy portraits  of  men  in  their  writings.  Say  what  we  will, 
and  wish  what  we  may,  men  are  not  nearly  as  thus  they  seem. 
And  though  this  consideration  need  not  by  any  means  make  us 
distrustful  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they  teach  us  the  lessons 
of  exalted  goodness,  perhaps  it  ought  to  make  us  careful  in  attach- 
ing so  much  importance  to  their  supposed  superiority  of  Character 
as  to  deter  us  from  examining  the  scriptural  purity  of  their  doctrine. 
Assuredly  it  is  wisest  that  we  should  not  be  influenced  in  our 
judgements  about  matters  of  Religious  Truth  merely  by  imagi- 
nary representations  of  the  characters  of  their  advocates ;  and 
that  the  effect  which  any  human  authority  in  such  matters 
should  produce  on  us  should  be  limited  to  making  us  examine 
opinions  with  respectful  attention  and  honest  docility.  Nothing 
can  justify  unenquiring  submission  or  unconscientious  obedience. 
No:  a  manly  exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  an  honest  original 
investigation  of  all  obscurities,  an  humble  yet  calmly  courageous 
personal  grappling  Avith  difficulties,  united  always  with  a  patient, 
intelligent,  and  even  reverent,  consultation  of  the  Oracular  Dead, 
and  above  all  continual  earnest  prayer  for  the  aid  of  the  Om- 
nipotent Enlightening  Spirit,  these  are  the  means  which  may 
bring  us  towards  a  perfection  of  spiritual  growth,  even  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  CHRIST. 
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And  finally:  let  it  not  be  thought  a  matter  of  little  importance 
to  the  private  Christian  that  he  should  have  clear  views  of  the 
questions  touched  upon  in  these  Thoughts  on  the  Church  of 
CHRIST.  For  indeed  if  important  at  all  they  are  so  to  all,  for 
they  affect  the  Idea  and  Spirit  of  Christianity.  It  certainly 
must  at  least  colour  a  man's  religion,  it  must  affect  its  tone, 
•whether  he  believes  in  there  being  but  One  Church  even  visibly, 
one  set  of  Forms  in  which  spiritual  truths  can  be  efficaciously 
embodied,  one  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  is  promised  to 
be  the  channel  of  supernatural  grace :  or  whether  he  believes 
that  the  Church  of  CHRIST  on  earth  has  no  visible  definite  boun- 
daries, and  was  not  intended  to  have  such :  that  the  Forms  in 
which  truths  should  be  embodied  may  and  must  be  variable; 
that  no  particular  ecclesiastical  constitution  has  been  divinely 
prescribed,  but  that  any  which  is  for  good  is  of  GOD.  It  surely 
must  exercise  a  perceptible,  if  not  an  appreciable,  influence  on 
the  private  Christian's  feelings,  whether  he  believes  that  there 
are  any  Rites  of  his  religion  which  can  convey  grace  without 
intervention  of  the  faculties  of  man;  and  that  there  is  between 
him  and  the  One  Mediator  between  GOD  and  men  a  fallible 
Mediatorial  Order  with  gifts  neither  ordinary  nor  supernatural, 
influential  but  invisible  in  their  effects ;  and  that  through  these 
Kites  and  this  Order  only  he  can  be  in  nearest  relationship  to 
GOD :  or  whether  he  believes  that  the  Church  itself  is  the  one 
Sacramental  Medium  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  within 
this  all  improvement  in  his  own  spiritual  state,  while  it  comes 
to  him  of  the  mere  mercy  of  GOD  comes  also  through  the 
voluntary  exercise  of  such  faculties  as  are  human,  and  though 
through  the  mysterious,  yet  not  through  the  arbitrary,  influences 
of  the  HOLY  GHOST :  and  that  there  is  no  Mediatorial  Order, 
but  only  a  Ministerial,  in  the  Christian  Church :  that  there  are 
no  Castes  of  any  kind  in  Christianity,  and  that  the  only  dis- 
tinction of  the  Clergy  should  be  that  they  should  be  more  like 
CHRIST  than  their  brethren.  Nor  can  it  be  indifferent,  or  even 
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unimportant,  to  any  member  of  CHRIST'S  Church  whether  besides 
that  abridgement  of  the  liberty  wherewith  CHRIST  would  seem 
to  have  made  us  free  by  abolishing  a  Sacerdotal  Order  in  His 
Church  which  is  made  by  its  re-establishment,  there  is  also 
added  the  uncertainty  of  its  present  existence  which  the  Theory 
of  the  Apostolic  Succession  introduces :  or  whether  there  is 
really  not  much  need  to  concern  himself  about  the  validity  of 
his  servants'  commission  to  serve  him  so  long  as  his  spiritual 
wants  are  efficiently  supplied :  Whether  there  is  an  Unwritten 
Tradition  limiting  very  awfully  that  which  is  Canonical  and  con- 
fessedly Inspired  as  none  other  is,  or  whether  there  is  none  such, 
but  that  all  else  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  is  sup- 
plementary only,  as  Comment  merely  not  at  all  as  Text,  as 
altogether  explanatory,  in  no  way  as  authoritative.  For  perhaps 
it  will  almost  universally  be  found  that  in  the  one  case,  while 
many  noble  faculties  are  extraordinarily  developed,  and  some  of  the 
most  etherial  qualities  of  our  nature  rendered  singularly  visible, 
the  mind  will  be  weakened  on  the  whole  proportionately  as  it 
is  thus?  forced ;  its  superstitions  encouraged  and  its  elasticity 
unhealthfully  checked :  it  will  be  very  obedient  but  always 
trembling :  firm  even  to  bigotry,  reverent  indeed  but  not  free. 
In  the  other,  however  much  the  best  privileges  may  be  per- 
verted, it  need  not  be  otherwise  than  manly,  affectionate,  and 
humble :  worshipping  without  dread,  and  serving  in  hope :  with 
the  absence  of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  ministrations  of  a 
slave,  and  with  the  fulness  of  all  the  feelings  that  characterise 
the  devotion  of  a  son. 

And  if  right  views  of  these  questions  are  of  such  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  an  individual  Christian  so  also  are  they  to 
that  of  a  Church.  For  by  establishing  the  Principles  of  these 
Pages  we  secure  to  a  Church  the.  perpetual  power  of  selfrenova- 
tion.  We  rescue  it  from  the  dominion  of  all  indefinite  and  arbi- 
trary influences  of  man,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  the  habits  of 
thinking  and  feeling  of  any  particular  age,  and  vindicate  to  it  a 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  real  needs  of  all  its  possible 
members,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  admit  within  its  pale  for  all  ages 
every  variety  of  the  great  family  of  man.  Give  to  Primitive  Forms 
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or  Traditions,  or  those  of  any  age  or  ages,  a  character  of  uni- 
versal obligation,  or  consider  any  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  as  of 
essential  sacredness,  and  we  at  once  cramp  the  energies,  and 
confine  the  capabilities,  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST.  By  fixing 
the  forms  of  a  particular  period  however  dated,  we  make  the 
Church  the  product  of  a  single  age :  and  by  making  it  immu- 
table, we  prevent  it  from  being  Catholic.  But  considering  nothing 
but  Principles  as  its  Laws,  and  the  Regeneration  of  man  through 
the  exhibition  of  the  Idea  of  GOD  in  CHRIST  as  its  Aim,  and  that 
all  things  necessary  for  salvation  are  written  substantially  intelli- 
gibly in  that  which  professes  to  be  the  New  Covenant  and  Last 
Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  JESUS  CHRIST — then  in  all 
matters  of  the  Church's  earthly  and  outward  existence,  there  is 
conferred  upon  it  to  all  time  the  power  of  extension  and  self- 
adjustment  ;  whenever  its  scheme  of  means  for  the  edification  of 
its  members  becomes  impaired  it  may  thus  be  restored ;  when 
its  practical  administration  becomes  corrupt  it  may  thus  be 
efficiently  corrected.  And  this  is  an  invaluable  condition  of  its 
life,  the  only  one  perhaps  which  could  fit  it  for  indefinite  du- 
ration and  universal  dominion :  but  thus,  in  a  state  in  which 
Change  seems  a  Necessity  and  Growth  a  Probability,  there  is 
provided  an  ample  security  for  its  Permanence  in  its  unlimited 
power  of  Progression. 


THE   END   OF  THE   FIRST   BOOK. 
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A  Christian  Church  is,  according  to  its  Idea,  a  spiritual  body 
only,   not  having   necessarily   any  temporal   interests   whatever. 
It  may  exist  alike  essentially  under  every  possible  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  every  stage  of  social  civilization.     Its  Idea  is  neither 
in  opposition  to,  nor  in  conjunction  with,  any  body  politic.     Its 
contrary  is  the  worldly,  its  aim  the  unworldly.     It  asks  nothing 
of  this  world  for  its  members  as  Christians  which  they  are  not 
already  entitled  to  as  Men.     To  be  allowed  to  live  and  grow — 
the  right   of  all   creatures   of  GOD — is   its  •  only  petition.     And 
this  even  simply  on  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  Con- 
stitution  or  its  Aims  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  legitimate 
interests  of  any  human  Government.     Though  specially  a  Spi- 
ritual  society   a   Christian   Church  is  no  Mystery.     Publicity  is 
a  necessary  means  and  condition  of  its  growth.     Its  element  is 
light — its   object   to   enlighten.     Its   distinctive   office  is  not  to 
monopolize  truth,  but  to  communicate  it :    not   so   to   guard  a 
Revelation   as  to  conceal  it,  but  to  perpetuate   by  proclaiming 
it.     It  admits  every  one,  without  reference  to  worldly  distinctions 
of  any   kind,   into   membership   with   itself,  provided  only  that 
they  will  profess  themselves  qualified  morally  according  to  cer- 
tain publicly  prescribed  and  foreknown  conditions.     Its  members 
are  not  desirous  of  differing  visibly  from  the  society  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  otherwise  than   by  an   obvious   superiority 
of  character;    and  need  to  be  recognized  solely  by  their  more 
exemplary  performance  of  their  duties  as  citizens  or  as  subjects. 
So  far  indeed  from  a  Christian  Church  being  in  any  way  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  a  State,  it  may  be  rather  said,  that  it  is  a 
corrective   compensating  counteragency  to  the  necessary  defects 
and  evils  of  a  merely  political  community.     It  is  the  humanizing 
elevating   element   in   the   composition   of  all   societies   equally, 
strengthening    and    extending    and  multiplying  their  bonds   of 
union  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  executing  purposes  peculiarly 
its  own. 
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But  the  Ideal  Form  is  not  that  which  can  be  fully  realized  in 
any  scheme  of  worldly  means.  Though  a  Church  is  ideally 
independent  for  the  character  of  its  constitution  on  place  or 
government,  yet  in  the  imperfect  condition  of  things  human, 
a  particular  Church  cannot  long  be  uninfluenced  by  'political 
relations;  nor  when  it  has  grown  into  strength  as  a  worldly 
society  can  one  Church  be  long  more  than  coextensive  with  one 
political  community.  But  this  does  not  arise  from  anything 
necessarily  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church  so 
much  as  from  the  necessary  constitution  of  the  State.  There 
are  certain  principles  which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  civilized  society,  which  render 
it  almost  imperative  for  the  State  to  interfere  with  a  Church 
under  some  accidents  of  its  existence.  But  this  interference 
need  not  be  in  any  way  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
Church :  for  there  is  no  necessary  opposition  between  their 
several  interests  and  aims.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps  at 
the  very  outset  of  any  discussion  concerning  the  aim  and  inte- 
rests of  a  National  Church  it  should  be  distinctly  stated,  that 
there  is  rather  a  natural  alliance  than  a  necessary  antipathy 
between  a  Christian  Church  and  a  political  community.  Un- 
questionably Social  Union,  with  its  necessary  accompaniment  of 
a  Legislative  Administration,  is  a  design  of  GOD.  Man  is  as 
clearly  made  for  incorporation  into  Societies  as  he  is  for  indi- 
vidual life :  and  is  as  much  the  subject  of  social  as  of  personal 
responsibilities.  A  man  can  become  fullgrown  only  through 
sympathy  and  association  with  his  brother  men.  And  in  order 
to  prevent  the  evils  to  which  such  associations  incidentally  give 
rise,  and  to  extract  from  them  the  greatest  good,  an  efficient 
Government  and  Code  of  Law  are  necessary :  necessary  not  as 
an  evil,  but  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  good  not  otherwise  attain- 
able :  a  provision  for  doing  that  which  individual  men  could 
not  do  by  themselves.  For  be  it  remembered  that  new  Power 
is  generated  by  Union,  a  Power  shared  by  the  individual  as 
well  as  resulting  to  the  body.  For  men  do  not  merely  gain 
the  benefit  of  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers by  union  in  a  State,  but  a  higher  product  of  them ;  and 
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each  grows  more  powerful  and  energetic  and  capable  of  improve- 
ment than  he  •  would  otherwise  be  by  conjunction  with  his 
fellows.  Now  this  new  Power  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  a 
Government  to  regulate  and  apply  for  the  good  of  the  Indi- 
vidual: and  by  help  of  this  social  reflex  influence  it  is  that 
considerable  improvement  in  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  multitudes  of  men  is  reasonably  to  be  hoped  for. 

ii. 

Under  this  view,  then,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  a  State  — 
an  organized  body  of  ,men  living  under  the  same  influences  of 
Law  and  Sympathy — is  not  to  be  treated  in  any  way  as  in- 
considerable as  regards  either  its  authority  or  its  aim.  It  is  con- 
fessedly an  incomplete  assistant  to  man  in  his  great  task  of 
self-education  :  but  as  far  as  it  professes  to  be  such,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  help  meet  for  him  and  divinely  ordained.  In  all 
inquiries,  then,  respecting  the  functions  of  a  Christian  Church 
we  must  treat  with  reverence  the  office  and  ordinance  of  Po- 
litical Power.  The  relation  of  a  Subject  to  Social  Law  is  as 
real  a  relation  for  man  as  that  of  a  Son  or  a  Brother — as  true 
though  not  so  intimate  ;  and  therefore  we  must  take  heed  never 
to  place  it  in  opposition  to  any  other  relation  however  imme- 
diately and  indisputably  divine. 

A  State,  to  deserve  the  name,  must  be  an  organized  body,  and 
not  a  mere  aggregate  of  unassociated  individuals :  and  therefore  it 
can  exist  and  act  healthfully  only  so  long  as  there  is  a  moral  life 
pervading  it,  which  life  requires  a  peculiar  and  continual  nourish- 
ment— a  supply  to  each  individual  of  it  of  Invisible  Influence. 
The  bonds  of  society  have  ever  been  found  the  firmest  where  they 
have  been  constructed  of  that  which  is  spiritual.  Considerations 
of  worldly  interest  and  dread  of  temporal  penalties  are  not  strong 
enough  of  themselves  to  ensure  unvarying  obedience  to  positive 
institutions,  or  to  blend  divers  classes  into  one  harmonious  Society. 
Higher  sanctions  to  the  observance  of  Order  are  needed  than  those 
which  rest  on  any  external  ground.  Divine  Law  is  the  only 
adequate  support  of  human  laws.  And  with  Divine  Law  and 
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Invisible  Sanctions  a  Christian  Church  professes  to  be  specially 
conversant.  By  the  influence  of  these  it  is  that  it  governs 
itself  without  worldly  forces,  and  forms  in  its  members  a  spirit 
of  reverence  and  self-sacrifice,  of  obedience  and  love  :  a  spirit  which 
is  precisely  that  which  is  most  of  all  calculated  to  lessen  the  dif- 
ficulties of  Government  and  promote  the  consolidation  of  Society. 
Thus  a  Christian  Church  appears  to  be  the  precise  supplement 
which  a  State  requires  for  the  attainment  of  those  of  its  aims 
which  relate  to  its  improvement :  a  supplement  divinely-pro- 
vided ;  capable  of  alliance  with  a  State,  but  not  requiring  it  for 
its  own  integrity  or  efficiency. 

And  also,  a  State  by  bringing  into  exercise  upon  men  one  class 
of  influences  only,  namely,  those  which  are  external  and  physical — 
by  using  force  as  its  instrument,  and  by  regarding  obedience  to  it- 
self as  the  chiefest  virtue — developes  into  unnatural  unhealthy 
growth  one  part  of  our  nature.  But  man  is  a  being  of  manifold 
capacities  and  of  correspondingly  complicated  duties :  and  the  de- 
gree of  his  happiness  is  proportionate  to  that  in  which  he  approxi- 
mates to  the  development  of  his  whole  nature.  All  these  powers 
and  duties  have  an  interdependent  action  and  influence.  One  class 
of  them  cannot  be  neglected  without  injuring  the  power  of 
performing  every  other  class.  And  therefore  there  would  seem 
required  some  supplement  to  the  influence  which  a  State  can 
exert  over  its  members  to  the  production  even  of  those  results 
which  tend  merely  to  the  improvement  of  men  in  their  social 
capacity. 

Also :  a  State  recognizes  and  strengthens  differences  between 
men :  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  confirm  the  distinctions 
which  varieties  of  physical  strength  and  worldly  wealth  uni- 
formly create.  Exaltation  and  Subordination,  Gradation  and 
Inequality,  seem  necessary  to  its  stability :  and  throughout 
an  importance  and  influence  are  given  to  physical  and  tem- 
poral forces  which  oppose  the  feelings  and  longings  of  our 
spiritual  nature.  The  finite  is  preferred  to  the  infinite,  the 
accidental  to  the  essential.  Now  a  Christian  Church— which 
is  emphatically  a  Spiritual  Republic — by  recognizing  distinctly, 
and  in  every  way  enforcing,  the  Essential  Equality  of  men, 
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tends  to  satisfy  these  feelings  and  longings,  and  thus  to  diminish 
this  sense  of  injustice. 

The  State  can  only  contemplate  classes  of  men :  it  cannot 
consult  the  interests  of  individuals  as  such.  A  Christian  Church 
especially  deals  with  each  man  individually,  though  it  also  deals 
with  all  collectively. 

The  State  can  bub  recognize  the  acts  or  appreciable  influences 
of  men :  that  which  is  overt,  palpable,  definite,  visible :  it 
cannot  interfere  with  what  it  cannot  touch,  or  see,  or  prove 
to  exist :  but  only  with  those  points  of  man's  life  which  sen- 
sibly affect  his  neighbour :  with  his  conduct  rather  than  with 
his  character.  Thus  many  of  the  subtler,  but  more  powerful, 
influences  of  society  are  left  by  a  State  without  controul :  and 
men  are  not  dealt  with  according  to  the  fulness  of  their  nature. 
Again :  The  Preservation  of  Order  is  not  the  sole  duty  of  a  Go- 
vernment, though  it  may  be  the  first.  The  idea  of  Culture  is  com- 
prehended by  it  as  well  as  that  of  "Restrain t.  And  also,  a  State 
must  take  thought  for  the  morrow  and  more :  it  must  provide 
for  the  future.  This  is  its  instinct  as  much  as  self-preservation. 
Besides,  the  keeping  of  order  from  day  to  day,  and  by  the 
exertion  of  physical  force  mainly,  this  is  but  a  very  imperfect 
view  even  of  its  lowest  duty.  It  surely  is  a  higher  wisdom  to 
provide  that  a  Principle  of  order,  generating  and  strengthening 
itself,  should  be  introduced  into  the  composition  of  society: 
not  merely  rules  and  expedients,  which  can  but  apply  to 
particular  cases  and  which  require  perpetual  modifications,  but 
such  a  living  and  growing  influence  as  may  gradually  tend  to 
improve  the  motives  of  action,  and  thus  by  controuling  the 
will  and  purifying  the  passions  of  men,  so  make  them  a 
law  unto  themselves,  that  the  necessity  for  external  law  and 
its  accompanying  coercive  provisions  should  be  continually  di- 
minished. Now  a  Christian  Church,  directing  men's  attention 
and  care  so  much  to  the  future  and  the  invisible,  and  teaching 
them  to  postpone  present  indulgences  for  the  attainment  of 
more  permanent  happiness  hereafter,  tends  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  by  which  a  nation  is  rendered  permanent :  and  the 
Sanctions  and  Aids  which  it  presents  for  the  Education  of 
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Man,  and  the  alteration  it  produces  in  men's  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  Knowledge  and  a  new 
Spirit,  indefinitely  increase  its  power  for  good.  Thus  a  Church 
would  appear  a  help  singularly  meet  for  a  State. 

Doubtless  a  nation  can  exist,  and  even  flourish  and  endure, 
without  a  Church  of  any  kind,  Christian  or  other.  Many  nations 
of  civilized  men  exhibit  instances  of  this.  And  we  are  quite  sure 
from  the  early  history  of  Christianity  that  a  Christian  Church 
may  exist  and  flourish  without  deriving  much  aid  from  merely 
political  power.  But  while  it  is  not  contended  that  the  one 
is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  other,  it  is  meant  to 
suggest  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  essential  contrariety 
either  in  the  constitution  or  aim  of  a  State  and  of  a  Christian 
Church,  the  one  would  seem  divinely  ordained  for  the  full 
development  of  the  other. 

But  while  this  is  clearly  seen  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that 
it  may  be  justly  questionable  whether  the  exercise  of  that  ex- 
ternal influence  which  a  State  possesses,  even  if  it  do  not  amount 
to  an  attempt  at  compulsion,  is  legitimate  in  spiritual  matters. 
Such  influence  is  only  doubtfully  favourable  to  the  true  recep- 
tion of  religion,  and  to  the  formation  of  character.  Religion 
is  a  change  of  mind  and  heart  and  life,  requiring  to  be  self- 
originant:  freedom  of  choice  is  essential  to  its  significance. 
A  man  cannot  be  more  than  led  perhaps  even  by  the  Spirit  of 
GOD.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  to  make  men 
believe  by  any  external  influence :  and  it  is  this  Believing  which 
is  the  essence  of  Christianity.  The  mind  may  be  awed  by 
the  multitude  of  opponents,  or  be  moulded  by  multiplied  sym- 
pathies: but  a  man's  character  is  thus  but  as  an  impression 
from  without;  and  this  is  not  the  characteristic  of  a  true 
Christian's,  which  is  an  expansion  from  within — a  Growth — an 
Education.  And  to  all  arguments  for  the  positive  interference 
of  Government  in  matters  of  Religion  there  will  always  be  the 
historical  answer  unanswerable :  that  however  seeming  wise,  all 
such  interference  has  hitherto  produced  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  cause  of  pure  Christianity,  even  where  it  has  been  exerted 
pn  what  we  believe  to  be  the  side  of  the  Right  and  the  True : 
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it  has  been  evil.  But  also  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  Propagation  of  a  Faith  as  well  as  in  the  Prosecution  of  one 
the  civil  sword  has  two  edges,  and  that  which  is  used  in  the 
cause  of  Falsehood  is  as  sharp  as  that  which  is  used  in  the 
cause  of  Truth.  And  when  once  the  civil  power  is  recognized  as 
cognizant  of  Opinion,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  whether  for 
reward  or  for  punishment,  and  converts  the  profession  of  errour 
into  crime  or  that  of  truth  into  merit — when  it  is  allowed  to 
tempt  men  to  any  peculiar  religious  profession  by  the  bestow- 
ment  of  privilege,  or  to  deprive  men  of  any  worldly  good  for 
conscience'  sake — it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  logical  limit 
to  its  power.  In  such  case  it  would  seem  that  no  bribery 
was  unwise  but  that  which  was  unsuccessful,  and  no  prosecu- 
tion politic  but  that  which  should  amount  to  extermination. 

The  investigation  or  propagation  of  Truth  is  not  one  of  the 
primary  aims  of  a  Government.  A  Government  has  but  one 
primary  aim — an  aim,  that  is,  to  which  all  others  ought  to  be 
subordinate — the  Protection  of  the  Persons  and  Property  of  its 
subjects.  Government  perhaps  may  justly  interfere  directly  only 
with  the  earthly  interests  of  men:  it  cannot  contemplate  dis- 
tinctly those  which  it  cannot  see.  It  cannot  be  legitimately 
cognizant  of  Errours  or  of  Sins :  only  of  Crimes.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  Governments  may  use  any  influence  they  may 
possess,  which  shall  not  interfere  with  or  prejudice  the  persons 
or  property  of  the  governed  against  their  will,  for  presenting 
to  the  people  such  instruction  as  they  shall  deem  a  probable 
means  of  promoting  the  permanence  and  progression  of  the 
body  politic :  and  that  it  will  be  their  wisdom  to  strive  ear- 
nestly to  get  the  people  to  educate  themselves,  and  to  develope 
all  their  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  energies  :  and  that  also 
a  Government  having  more  than  individual  permanence  may 
attempt  more  towards  the  education  of  a  people  than  could  be 
attempted  by  individual  effort.  But  it  is  also  wished  that  it 
should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that  any  Government  has 
not  necessarily  any  peculiar  facilities  for  the  formation  of  a  just 
judgement  upon  matters  of  Faith:  no  natural  or  necessary 
superiority  over  the  governed  ;n  deciding  upon  Religious  Truth ; 
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and  therefore  no  right  to  exercise  anything  resembling  paternal 
authority  in  procuring  for  any  System  of  Opinion  attention  and 
obedience.  Had  the  Church  of  CHRIST  not  been  instituted  upon 
earth,  or  had  we  been  required  to  consider  the  duty  of  States 
wherein  it  is  unknown,  the  argument  might  have  been  different, 
and  the  difficulty  would  have  been  greater :  But  now  that  there 
is  a  Church  of  CHRIST  on  earth  which  deals  with  the  religious 
instincts  of  man  primarily,  and  is  conversant  with  the  education 
of  man  exclusively,  the  case  is  very  different.  The  State  may 
be  left  to  pursue  almost  exclusively  its  primary  aim,  and  may 
wisely  leave  the  fulfilment  of  those  which  could  in  any  case 
be  but  subordinate  ones  to  that  Supplement  to  itself  which  has 
been  divinely  provided.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  provision  may  supersede,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  special 
divine  appointment,  all  self-devised  schemes  and  ordinances  of 
men,  and  thus  consequently  may  simplify  very  materially  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  State. 

In  whatsoever  country  a  Christian  Church  has  taken  root  and 
spread  it  is  a  happy  accident  for  the  State.  For  a  Christian 
Church  presents  exactly  that  kind  of  instrumentality  through 
which  it  may  hope  for  the  thorough  education  of  its  people. 
A  Christian  Church  being  an  organized  society,  with  an  order 
of  Representatives  and  a  scheme  of  educational  Discipline  and 
fixed  Forms,  presents  to  the  State  a  tangible  shape  which  it  can 
deal  with :  an  organic  body  like  itself,  having  all  the  attributes 
of  self-subsistence  and  permanence  which  it  has,  and  more : 
supplying  especially  that  connexion  with  the  Ancient  and  that 
promise  of  Stability  which  are  most  of  all  valuable  as  supports 
to  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  a  merely  political  community. 
If  there  be  but  one  Church  presenting  itself  to  the  attention 
of  the  State,  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  would  seem  to  be  to 
endeavour  to  incorporate  its  Clergy  as  one  of  the  Estates  of  the 
realm,  to  constitute  them  State  functionaries,  and  to  provide  them 
with  all  reasonable  facilities  for  placing  their  means  of  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  every  class  of  its  subjects.  The 
extent  to  which  certain  expedients  for  this  purpose  may  be 
profitably  adopted  is  to  be  learnt  from  experience  only :  it  is 
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almost  useless  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  of 
connexion.  The  two  bodies  must  and  may  adjust  their  relations 
as  they  increasingly  understand  their  own  capabilities  and  each 
other's  necessities.  And  so  long  as  there  is  but  one  Church  such 
arrangements  need  not  be  very  difficult  to  make.  But  whereso- 
ever there  are  from  the  first,  or  have  become  to  be,  more  Churches 
than  one  presenting  themselves  to  the  attention  of  a  State, 
by  each  of  which  considerable  portions  of  its  subjects  are  em- 
braced, the  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  very  considerably  in- 
creased, and  is  one  which  it  is  not  very  profitable  hypothetically 
to  examine  ;  because  almost  all  governments  are  involved  from 
their  beginnings  in  complicated  and  conflicting  engagements 
which  prevent  their  realization  of  any  ideal  relationship.  But 
at  the  same  time  this  is  the  problem  in  which  we  have  the 
most  interest:  this  is  that  which  the  minds  of  Englishmen  are 
called  to  be  most  conversant  with :  and  therefore,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  only  tendencies  and  aims  and  general  principles  are 
here  spoken  of,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  a  few  considerations 
which  may  serve  us,  if  not  as  aids  to  the  formation  of  any 
Theory  in  such  matters,  at  least  to  guard  against  some  extremes 
of  opinion. 

iii. 

In  a  society  of  men  living  under  a  true  religion  the  Ideal 
Government  would  seem  to  be  a  Theocracy  properly  so  called; 
not  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  but  the 
identification  of  the  State  with  the  Church,  of  the  Civil  with 
the  Spiritual  Rule.  The  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State,  besides  giving  rise  to  endless  confusions,  is  certainly  grounded 
upon  no  natural  distinction  :  for  though  a  Christian  is  one  whose 
hopes  and  motives  are  not  of  this  world,  yet  his  rule  of  life 
is ;  and  a  perfect  Christian  would  be  a  perfect  Citizen.  And 
the  separation  of  man's  interests  into  earthly  and  spiritual  is 
perhaps  in  a  very  great  degree  arbitrary.  There  would  seem 
rather  an  indivisible  unity  in  man's  nature.  He  has  but  one  real 
end  of  life,  the  developement  of  his  spiritual  powers,  and  all  things 


even  of  this  world  ought  to  be  ministers  to  this.  Earthly  relation- 
ships and  interests  are  but  the  divinely-ordained  instruments 
and  occasions  of  Education  to  him:  and  worldly  advantages 
can  only  be  blessings  to  him  when  they  contribute  to  his  spiritual 
health  and  growth.  What  portion  of  a  Christian's  life  is  not 
affected  by  his  relation  to  the  Church;  what  duty  political  or 
personal  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  it ;  what  act  is  not  to  be 
regulated  by  it — it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

But  then  again  a  certain  distinction  between  the  things  of 
Caesar  and  the  things  of  GOD,  would  seem  recognized  by 
words  of  our  Lord.  Perhaps  however  we  can  do  little  more  than 
say,  that  certainly  all  restraints  on  the  Persons  of  men  would 
seem  legitimately  denied  to  Ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  that 
all  violations  of  the  Consciences  of  men  would  seem  justly  to 
be  protested  against  in  the  case  of  Political  rulers.  It  would 
seem  quite  clear  that  any  notion  of  propagating  His  religion 
by  external  force  of  any  kind  was  discountenanced  by  our 
Lord's  precept  and  example.  He  did  not  allow  His  followers 
even  to  resist  violence  by  violence  :  nor  did  He  on  any  occa- 
sion call  to  His  own  aid  either  earthly  Legions  or  heavenly. 
Perhaps  the  only  authorized  means  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  of  CHRIST  are  spiritual :  the  only  hopeful  agency  is 
the  personal  influence  of  spiritual  men.  And  perchance  the 
attempt  to  propagate  CHRIST'S  Gospel  or  the  interests  of  any 
Church  by  the  influence  of  temporal  inducements  and  the  fear 
of  temporal  penalties  is  an  offence  against  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  or  at  least  a  course  of  action  without  sanction  of 
authority  and  without  promise  of  blessing. 

The  incorporation  of  Religion  with  the  State  was  the  Heathen 
principle :  but  the  Heathen  Gods  being  only  national  and 
entirely  so,  renders  any  argument  from  analogy  even  more 
unsatisfactory  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  No  doubt 
the  complete  identification  of  the  Church  with  the  State  is 
the  most  perfect  form  of  their  coexistence  :  but  at  this  point 
the  State  would  vanish:  the  civil  authority  would  be  so  sub- 
ordinated to  the  ecclesiastical  that  it  would  be  merely  its 
minister,  a  part  of  it  and  in  no  way  its  rival  or  co-ordinate. 
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Specimens  of  this  kind  of  Christian  Theocracy  have  been 
afforded  in  the  history  of  Europe,  but  with  no  such  success 
hitherto  as  to  teach  us  that  it  is  generally  advisable:  though 
such  specimens  are  not  conclusive  against  the  theory  in  the 
abstract,  inasmuch  as  the  temporal  influence  of  religion  must 
be  in  proportion  to  its  spiritual  purity;  and  the  experiment 
has  not  been  tried  in  its  best  form. 

But  then  again  it  would  seem  that  between  a  Christian  Church 
and  a  State  some  connexion  must  exist,  because  men  do  not 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  State  when  they  become  members 
of .  the  Church.  A  Christian  Church  is  at  the  least  a  Class 
of  society;  nay  it  is  always  more,  namely,  an  organized  class; 
a  body  possessing  through  its  organization  palpable  power,  and 
exercising  appreciable  influence.  Now  that  all  power  existing 
in  a  State  should  be  directed  in  favour  of  its  stability  is 
obviously  desirable;  that  it  should  not  be  used  for  its  sub- 
version is  indispensable.  And  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church, 
if  it  be  grown  into  moderate  strength,  in  any  State  must 
excite  attention  and  demand  inquiry.  A  Christian  Church  is 
a  Light  which  cannot  be  hid:  it  exercises  an  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  members  and  over  their  actions,  which  cannot 
but  be  perceived :  and  if  perceived  it  must  be  examined :  and 
when  examined  it  will  be  seen  not  only  as  possessing  an  or- 
ganization for  its  existence  but  for  its  growth,  for  its  diffusion 
and  perpetuation:  aiming  at  converting  all  men  into  communion 
with  itself;  exercising  an  influence  on  numbers,  and  the  same 
on  all.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  a  new  Power  generated  by  new 
principles  of  Combination,  and  professing  to  alter  materially 
the  Wills  of  the  people.  Of  this  the  State  must  take  notice: 
at  least  so  far  as  to  take  heed  that  it  shall  not  promote  anti- 
national  objects,  or  cause  to  grow  up  within  the  empire  a 
confederation  whose  members  are  bound  together  by  engage- 
ments which  render  them  injurious  or  even  useless  to  itself. 

A  Christian  Church  seeks  this  inquiry,  and  will  satisfy  it  sooner 
or  later.  If  it  does  not  do  so  at  first  it  will  speedily :  for  that 
mysterious  divine  power  of  growing  which  it  has,  will  gain 
for  it  of  necessity  adequate  attention:  and  as  the  members  of 
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the  State  gradually  become  members  of  the  Church,  its  political 
importance  will  increase,  till  it  reaches  a  point  where  it  will 
compel  recognition  and  respect. 


IV. 

Now  at  this  point  is  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
governing  body  of  a  State  a  peculiarly  organized  Society  having 
an  order  of  Representatives  and  certain  fixed  Institutions.  The 
professed,  and  obviously  real,  aim  of  this  body  is  the  Education 
of  Man  through  the  Worship  of  GOD — his  spiritual  improvement 
through  a  definite  scheme  of  religious  means.  This  object  com- 
prehends some  objects  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  State  also 
to  endeavour  to  accomplish,  and  others  which  lie  beyond  its 
legitimate  functions.  So  far  then  as  the  objects  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Church  are  the  same,  it  is  wise  that  they  should 
co-operate.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  discharge  of  many  of  the 
political  duties  of  the  community  is  not  only  not  obstructed  but 
actually  contemplated  by  the  Church  and  incorporated  among 
the  number  of  its  fundamental  aims,  a  connexion  with  the  Church 
becomes  the  obvious  interest  of  the  State.  The  Church  pro- 
fesses to  have  the  power,  through  its  Ministers  and  Institutions 
and  Gifts  of  Grace,  of  educating  men  substantially  in  all  princi- 
ples of  conduct,  and  of  regulating  and  controuling  the  springs  of 
those  energies  in  man  with  which  the  State  can  be  conversant 
only  in  their  results. 

Indeed  if  it  be  desirable  for  a  State  to  endeavour  to  impress 
religious  sanctions  on  a  people,  a  Society  or  Order  of  Men — 
an  Institution  or  Organic  Body — is  the  only  instrumentality  per- 
haps by  which  it  can  be  done  effectually.  Religion  by  itself 
is  but  a  Name,  a  Word,  an  Abstraction — shadowy,  indefinite, 
uninfluential.  It  must  be  embodied  in  Forms  before  it  can  be 
intelligible  to  the  many:  it  must  be  connected  with  Worship 
before  it  can  be  influential  on  them.  Nothing  which  is  a  mere 
System  of  Opinions,  a  Theory  or  a  Creed,  standing  alone,  can 
mould  the  character  of  a  people.  There  must  be  connected  with 
all  this  a  Discipline,  and  the  Sympathies  of  a  Fellowship.  There 
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must  be  an  attempted  education  of  the  whole  man :  an  obe- 
dience to  an  external  standard,  and  a  conformity  to  a  model 
at  least  seeming  Divine:  a  practice  which  shall  demand  self- 
denial  if  not  self-sacrifice,  and  subordination  of  individual  will 
to  the  Highest  will.  And  this  can  only  be  effected  through 
the  agency  of  Institutions,  and  of  men  whose  commission  for 
the  work  shall  be  recognised,  if  not  bestowed,  by  the  State. 

Now  where  Christianity  is  unknown  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
wisdom  of  a  State  to  provide  such  an  order  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  as  might  comprehend  in  it  the  most  virtuous 
of  its  subjects :  the  most  virtuous  it  is  said,  because  perhaps 
the  State  could  not  determine  upon  the  Wisdom  or  the  Creed 
of  its  members,  but  only  on  the  influence  which  Faith  in  any 
Creed  has  upon  the  Conduct  of  those  who  profess  it.  Men 
not  Truths  are  the  only  legitimate,  perhaps  the  only  possible, 
subjects  with  which  a  State  can  be  conversant.  The  State  (by 
which  is  meant  here  and  always  the  governing  Head  of  the 
Body  Politic  and  its  recognised  Representative)  being  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  national  growth  with  those  whom  it 
is  called  upon  to  rule,  has  Insight  and  Intelligence  differing  from 
that  of  the  multitude  only  in  degree :  and  thus  perhaps  a  State 
cannot  create  a  Creed,  but  only  adopt  one:  it  can  only  sanction 
the  best  it  can  find.  A  Government  will  be  sure  to  find  by 
experience  that  for  a  people  to  be  without  knowledge  is  not 
good :  and  that  they  are  better  in  proportion  to  the  superiority 
of  their  religious  knowledge :  and  therefore  to  provide  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  best  religious  doctrine  it  knows  of,  or  can  hope 
to  get  generally  received,  to  sanction  a  like  form  of  worship,  and 
to  incorporate  as  its  own  ministers  an  order  of  men  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  improving  the  mental  and 
moral  character  of  the  people  according  to  definite  prescribed 
Forms,  is. the  wisdom  of  any  State.  It  might  have  been  said, 
it  is  its  Duty:  but  Duty  is  a  word  which  is  so  sacredly  con- 
nected with  Personal  Responsibility  that  it  can  only  be  ques- 
tionably applied  to  such  an  irresponsible  shadowy  Person  as  a 
State.  National  Personality  is  but  a  notion :  a  State  Conscience 
would  seem  even  but  a  shadow  of  this.  Conscience  must  have 
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reference  to  Motives,  and  motives  imply  a  Will,  and  a  will  is 
essentially  One.  But  the  acts  of  a  State  are  but  imperfectly 
the  products  of  the  consentient  wills  of  its  members  :  at  least 
they  are  but  the  expressions  of  the  wills  of  the  majority,  and 
seldom  this :  and  therefore  to  speak  of  them  with  reference  to 
a  common  conscience  is  not  only  to  omit  all  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  the  motives  of  the  majority  must  be  so  complex 
as  to  defy  appreciation,  but  also  to  forget  that  the  different  wills 
of  the  minority  have  been  left  entirely  out  of  the  question :  and 
to  do  thus — to  consider  that  anything  that  we  can  speak  of  and 
deal  with  as  a  Mora!  Reality  is  evolved  by  the  commingling  of 
innumerable  differing  wills  and  the  confusion  of  as  many  dis- 
cordant consciences — is  to  give  unnatural  life  to  an  abstraction, 
and  to  lay  the  sandiest  of  all  foundations  for  a  large  ecclesias- 
tical Theory.  The  terms  Duty  and  Conscience  and  Responsibility, 
and  all  the  functions  and  relations  of  a  Person,  cannot  surely 
with  even  approximate  truth  be  applied  to  a  Body  that  is 
never  in  one  stay,  that  has  no  consciousness  of  identity  from 
age  to  age,  and  at  best  only  a  life  on  earth.  The  difference 
between  the  unity  we  speak  of  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
will  and  the  association  of  many  wills ;  their  imperfect  harmony 
and  cooperation :  the  necessary  restriction  of  such  Personality 
to  this  world,  and  the  observable  fact  that  while  Retribution 
cannot  be  inflicted  in  the  next  life  it  is  not  in  the  present : 
together  with  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of  the  Idea 
of  a  National  Conscience  in  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
any  Divine  Law  by  which  such  a  Conscience  if  it  should  exist 
could  be  guided — all  separate  by  so  wide  an  interval  the  case 
of  an  individual  from  that  of  any  involuntary  association  of  men, 
that  it  will  assuredly  be  the  safest  for  us  if  we  endeavour  to 
remember  the  Truth  which  the  Hypothesis  is  meant  to  em- 
body, without  ensnaring  ourselves  by  the  use  of  the  ambiguous 
Metaphor. 

It  may  at  least  be  readily  admitted  that  the  Representatives 
of  a  State  should  consider  themselves  as  an  organic  whole  de- 
signed to  use  the  new  powers  evolved  by  the  association  of 
men  into  a  body  politic  for  new  purposes;  that  they  are  not 
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a  mere  aggregate  of  individual  members  but  emphatically  a  Body, 
having  in  consequence  of  their  organization  the  ability,  and  there- 
fore the  motive,  to  do  what  the  same  number  of  individuals 
acting  separately  or  privately  could  not  do.  The  possession 
of  such  peculiar  power  as  that  produced  by  the  union  of  men 
into  Societies  perhaps  proves  a  design,  and  confers  a  right,  for 
its  use  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people ;  and  assuredly  the 
conscience  of  each  individual  having  any  share  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power  ought  to  be  active  in  acknowledging  and  endea- 
vouring to  fulfil  the  additional  responsibilities  it  involves. 

Perhaps  however  it  is  true  as  a  general  statement  to  say,  that 
all  Governments  of  all  kinds  must  be  guided  by  Expediency,  by 
a  consideration  of  probable  consequences.  They  are  not  subjects 
of  absolute  Law,  and  for  them  there  is  no  abstract  Duty.  Self- 
preservation  and  not  self-sacrifice  is  the  first  law  of  their  being. 
A  Government  is  not  bound  to  sacrifice  itself  for  the  attainment 
of  any  ideal  good :  nor  to  injure  its  efficiency  to  promote  its 
own  primary  aims  by  attempting  to  accomplish  any  that  are 
only  subordinate  to  its  general  object,  though  in  themselves  far 
more  important.  With  an  individual  man  it  is  otherwise,  be- 
cause his  existence  has  quite  another  significance.  His  life  on 
earth  is  but  introductory  to  one  beyond  it:  and  it  is  proba- 
tionary, a  discipline,  a  school.  He  is  the  subject  of  absolute 
Law,  and  for  him  obedience  to  it  at  all  present  personal  cost, 
even  of  life,  is  wisdom :  because  thus  he  may  lose  a  temporal 
existence  to  enter  into  a  higher  one  that  is  eternal,  and  it  may 
be  only  through  such  self-sacrifice  that  happiness  may  be  pos- 
sible for  him.  He  has  inward  impulses  which  may  prompt  him 
irrepressibly,  and  assure  him  that  thus  only  he  can  fulfil  the  end 
of  his  being.  All  this  is  wanting  in  a  State.  And  also  be 
it  remembered  that  a  Government,  be  it  of  what  kind  or  form 
it  may,  must  be  in  a  good  measure  limited  in  its  action  by 
the  Will  of  the  governed.  No  Government,  not  even  the  most 
despotic,  has  unlimited  power  in  any  matter :  in  the  propagation 
of  a  Faith  always  but  little :  for  a  significant  and  influential  re- 
ception of  a  Faith  is  a  matter  depending  on  the  Will  mainly,  and 
altogether  on  that  in  man  which  is  not  within  the  influence  of 
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external  force.  Wherefore  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unjust  to  say, 
that  a  Government  may  abstain  from  the  positive  inculcation 
of  any  Faith  in  the  degree  in  which  such  abstinence  may  seem 
necessary  for  its  stability ;  on  the  principles,  that  the  propagation 
of  a  Faith  is  not  one  of  its  primary  duties,  and  that  no  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  endanger  its  stability  in  order  to  attempt  its 
improvement.  The  extent  to  which  a  Government  ought  to 
endeavour  to  diffuse  Truth  is,  as  has  been  said,  that  to  which 
it  thinks  it  can :  and  so  of  the  means  by  which  it  should  act. 
In  any  cases  these  must  be  variable  according  to  the  accidental 
wisdom  of  the  governing  body.  And  if  the  ability  of  the  Ru- 
lers to  interpret  the  lessons  of  History,  and  their  insight  into 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  should  lead  them  to  the  belief 
that  little  direct  interference  will  be  profitable,  such  abstinence 
will  be  Right :  much  exercise  of  power  will  be  Wrong. 

Also  :  The  term  State,  or  Government,  is  a  term  so  ambiguous 
and  variable,  meaning  so  differently  in  different  cases,  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  entering  into  any  general  argument.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  can  generalise  at  all  is  by  understanding 
by  a  Government,  a  body  of  men,  unanimous  and  with  un- 
controlled liberty  of  action,  having  for  its  aim  the  greatest  good 
of  the  governed,  and  as  superior  in  Wisdom  as  in  Power. 
But  no  known  Government  is  such :  and  therefore  all  generali- 
sations must  be  vague  and  tend  very  little  to  any  practical 
purpose.  A  Despot,  a  Constitutional  King,  a  Representative 
Administration,  have  each  such  different  relations  to  the  governed 
that  no  rules  of  duty  will  apply  equally  to  all.  And  besides, 
all  existing  governments  have  become  what  they  are  through 
a  variety  of  complicated  means,  and  are  thus  involved  in  innu- 
merable obligations,  which  also  further  indefinitely  modify  any 
supposed  abstract  duties. 


There  being  nothing,  then,  in  the  essential  constitution  of  a 
Christian  Church  to  render  cooperation  with  the  State  in  itself 
illegitimate  or  inexpedient,  but  rather  quite  otherwise,  it  can 
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only  be  evil  when  the  terms  on  which  an  association  is  effected 
are  such  as  to  compromise  its  essential  character.  If  a  Church  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  any  desirable  temporal  ends  barter  away  any 
of  its  essential  spiritual  prerogatives — if  it  surrenderits  independence 
and  become  the  mere  creature  of  the  State,  serving  it  with  more 
zeal  and  honour  than  its  own  Lord — then  are  the  terms  of  such 
union  in  every  way  to  be  protested  against.  But  if  the  terms 
of  the  connexion  be  such  that,  while  they  express  the  utmost 
willingness  to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  State,  they 
unequivocally  assert  or  imply  that  the  Church  has  trusts  which 
are  inalienable — that  its  own  distinctive  aims  are  sacred  and  can 
never  for  one  moment  be  subordinated  or  foregone — that  though 
not  a  kingdom  of  this  world  it  is  more,  just  because  it  is  a 
kingdom  of  another — that  its  members  or  its  ministers  can  derive 
nothing  of  real  dignity  from  the  patronage  of  the  State,  and 
lose  nothing  but  conventional  distinction  by  its  withdrawal — 
then  connexion  with  the  State — which  is  thus  rather  an  Alli- 
ance than  an  Union — is  not  forbidden  either  by  the  divine  charter 
or  the  necessary  interests  of  the  Church. 

In  all  remarks  however  on  this  subject  of  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Religion  it  may  be  well  to  avoid  attaching  much  im- 
portance to  the  consideration  of  hypothetical  cases.  To  bring 
such  before  our  minds  in  order  to  test  the  tendencies  of  our 
principles  may  occasionally  be  expedient :  but  for  us  Christians 
it  is  not  a  method  which  can  afford  us  much  practical  improve- 
ment. We  have  only  to  do  with  some  form  of  the  Christian 
Church.  As  members  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  we  can  establish 
nothing  else.  The  question  lies  between  the  establishment  of  it 
or  of  none.  And  in  the  case  which  is  of  most  interest  to  our- 
selves, in  consequence  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  may  arise, 
and  the  immense  population  which  its  determination  may  influence, 
namely,  that  of  a  Christian  government  in  a  heathen  country,  it 
may  be  most  profitable  for  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  form  of  the  Christian  Church  by  aid  of  tem- 
poral rewards  and  punishments  is  nowhere  directly  commanded, 
nor  even  prophetically  hinted  at  as  desirable,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Every  Christian,  and  every  body  of  Christians,  will  assur- 
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edly  be  anxious,  most  anxious,  to  propagate  the  Faith  of  CHRIST  : 
but  it  is  not  so  sure  that  even  the  most  zealous  Christians,  if 
theirs  be  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  will  deem  it  a  legiti- 
mate, or  if  a  legitimate  an  obligatory,  means  of  eventually  esta- 
blishing that  Faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  Heathen,  to  establish  it 
first  in  their  aversion  and  contempt.  The  strength  of  Christianity 
lies  in  the  superiority  of  its  Spirit— in  its  having  in  it  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Almighty,  which  is  Love.  Through  this  it  will  be, 
and  alone  can  be,  ultimately  omnipotent.  But  change  this  spirit 
from  Kindness  into  Rule,  from  Persuasion  into  Penalty,  and  it 
will  be  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  its  glory  will  depart.  The 
divine  impress  on  the  Church  is  dimmed,  if  not  practically  obli- 
terated, when  it  is  authoritatively  declared  that  there  can  be  hope 
of  its  propagation  but  by  Force.  Certainly  that  any  rulers 
should  endeavour  to  enforce  Christian  forms  in  a  country  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  heathens,  does  not  seem  allowed 
by  natural  justice,  and  is  not  obviously  required  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Doctrine  of  CHRIST.  A  State — whose  first  aim  is 
not  the  Proclamation  of  Truth  but  the  Preservation  of  Order — 
cannot  lightly  regard  or  attempt  rudely  to  subvert,  any  reli- 
gion which  has  a  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  the  great  body  of  its  people.  It  may  not  be  the  best — 
if  it  be  not  some  form  of  Christianity  it  is  not — it  may  not 
be  even  abstractedly  good :  but  still  if  it  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  strengthen  than  to  sever  the  bonds  of  social  order,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  exist  until  it  shall  be  fairly  supplanted  by  the 
force  of  Christian  arguments,  and  by  the  combined  influences  of 
Truth  and  Love.  To  tolerate  all  that  does  not  militate  against 
the  essential  aims  of  national  life,  or  against  the  natural  and 
social  instincts :  to  give  every  moral  encouragement  to  that 
which  approximates  nearest  to  the  Christian  Ideal :  to  present 
the  fairest  specimens  of  Christian  Worship  and  Character  to  the 
eyes  of  those  that  are  wdthout,  and  to  furnish  them  with  every 
facility  for  acquiring  instruction  in  the  Christian  Faith,  and  every 
protection  for  securing  their  profession  of  it  without  persecution — 
this  seems  to  be  the  office  of  Christian  rulers  in  a  Heathen 
land :  and  this  to  be  its  limit.  And  this  need  not  be  considered 
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low  standard  of  duty :  for  it  is  founded  only  upon  the  con- 
viction that  the  progress  of  true  Christianity  is  not  dependent 
upon  governments,  whatever  its  profession  may  be :  and  that 
the  Truth  of  CHRIST  is  not  so  impotent  that,  if  need  be,  it 
should  not  be  able  to  win  its  way  through  the  earth  without 
the  guardianship  and  cooperation  of  civil  enactments.  No  :  it  has 
done  so  and  it  shall  do  so  :  and  he  who  would  employ  any  but 
moral  means  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Truth,  acts  with 
as  little  knowledge  of  the  spirit  he  ought  to  be  of,  as  he  did 
who  thought  the  Ark  of  GOD  must  fall  if  it  were  not  upheld 
by  his  own  hand  assisting  that  of  the  Omnipotent. 


VI. 


And  again :  in  considering  the  terms  of  alliance  between  a 
Church  and  a  State  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  in  mind  that 
a  State  can  only  deal  with  Persons  and  with  Institutions  :  with 
men  and  with  organised  societies.  With  Doctrines  or  Systems 
it  cannot  concern  itself.  What  is  Truth  ?  is  a  question  which 
it  does  not  fall  within  its  province  to  inquire  :  but  only,  Who 
has  Truth  ?  The  Articles  of  a  Church  it  cannot  discuss :  Its 
history  and  character,  its  influence  and  tendencies,  its  spirit 
and  aim,  of  these  it  must  determine.  The  general  principles, 
indeed,  on  which  the  Church  is  grounded  and  the  practical 
character  of  the  worship  it  professes  to  promote,  these  it  may 
and  it  must  ascertain  and  approve :  but  the  imposition  of  any 
Articles  of  Faith  or  Form  on  the  Church,  this  is  beyond  the 
province  of  the  State  to  attempt,  and  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Church  to  allow.  In  any  attempt  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  the  Church 
may,  and  perhaps  must,  pledge  itself  to  the  State  to  adhere 
to  a  fixed  outline  of  Doctrine,  and  such  outline  must  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  State;  but  such  approbation  can  only  be 
interpreted  as  giving  this  Formula  sanction  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  State  education,  not  as  a  right  ceded  by  the  Church 
to  the  State  of  pronouncing  on  the  propriety  or  unfitness  of 
any  Articles  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  education  of  its  own 


members.  In  the  scheme  however  of  concurrently  conducting  the 
education  of  the  members  of  the  State  and  its  own,  the  objects 
of  the  two  bodies  may  variously  approximate  but  can  scarcely 
ever  be  coincident,  and  therefore  concessions  of  some  kind  must 
be  made  by  both :  and  while  the  State  may  and  ought  to 
afford  to  the  Church  such  facilities  as  it  can  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  its  faith  and  the  promotion  of  its  benevolent  aims,  it 
is  no  more  than  just  that  when  its  Clergy  occupy  the  position 
of  accredited  agents  of  the  State,  and  have  the  additional  influ- 
ence which  its  established  authority  can  confer,  they  should  be 
subjected  to  the  superintendence  of  the  State  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  execution  of  their  Trust.  This  general  sanction  and  co- 
operating influence  of  the  Political  Power  is  all  that  the  Church 
should  ever  desire ;  certainly  it  is  all  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  high  character  of  a  spiritual  body  earnestly  to  seek. 
The  unworldly  principles  from  which  the  Church  is  bound  to 
act — its  love  for  its  Divine  Head  and  gratitude  for  the  position 
of  privilege  in  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  place  it — would 
render  it  the  clear  duty  of  the  Church  to  undertake  this  office 
of  State  Education  without  the  prospect  of  any  temporal  ad- 
vantage whatever.  The  Church's  vocation  is,  as  it  has  oppor- 
tunity, to  do  good  unto  all  men.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  would  be  just  for  the  State  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  and  use  them  as  its  ministers, 
thus  imposing  on  them  large  additional  duties,  without  ren- 
dering them  all  the  assistance  in  its  power  to  make  those  duties 
less  arduous,  or  without  conferring  on  them  such  advantages  in 
return  as  might  be  consistent  with  its  other  interests.  The 
extent  to  which  the  State  should  confer  temporalities  on  a  Church 
or  a  Church  accept  them,  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible 
generally  to  define.  But  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  Church 
ought  never  to  receive  such  temporal  advantages  from  a  State 
as  should  even  in  appearance  imply  the  surrender  of  its  own 
essential  independence :  and  that  it  will  do  unwisely  if  ever  it 
receive  such  as  to  bring  its  integrity  and  purity  of  motive  into 
general  suspicion.  It  is  indeed  a  difficult  problem  nicely  to 
adjust  the  limits  of  these  conditions. 
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vn. 


In  the  case  of  a  Church  not  in  alliance  with  the  State — a 
Church  whose  ministers  have  none  but  strictly  ecclesiastical  duties 
to  perform  for  a  spiritual  society — there  would  seem  no  reason 
why  they  should  receive  any  support  but  from  the  contributions 
of  those  whom  they  serve.  Their  functions  in  such  case  are 
not  necessarily  or  distinctively  educational  :  they  are  not,  or  at 
least  they  need  not  be,  in  any  way  temporally  different  from 
those  to  whom  they  minister.  They  have  no  call  to  separate 
themselves  from  worldly  means  of  living.  They  rather  have 
the  highest  authority  of  example  that  it  would  be  really  wise, 
though  seeming  strange,  that  their  own  hands  should  minister 
to  their  necessities.  The  Clergy  of  a  Church  which  is  not  also 
a  State  Church  might  not  unfittingly  supply  those  of  their 
worldly  needs,  which  were  not  supplied  by  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  their  brethren,  by  engaging  in  such  moderate  exertions 
for  their  own  livelihood  as  perhaps  would  not  disqualify  them 
for  their  additional  duties,  but  rather  improve  some  portions 
of  their  character,  by  giving  them  increased  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  eat  no  bread  but  what 
they  earn  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  At  least  if  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  how  simple  are  the  essential  duties  of  a  minister 
of  a  society  not  of  this  world,  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  Scrip- 
tural Principle  or  Primitive  Practice  in  such  a  statement. 

But  when  a  Church  becomes  as  we  are  now  supposing  National, 
and  its  ministers  become  also  the  ministers  of  a  State  (a  con- 
dition of  its  existence  unprovided  for  in  the  New  Testament) — 
when  rules  are  made  enlarging  indefinitely  the  duties  of  the 
Clergy  and  definitely  restricting  their  worldly  freedom — when 
they  are  debarred  equally  by  practical  engagements  and  positive 
enactments  from  procuring  their  livelihood  by  labour,  and  are 
required  to  devote  all  their  time  and  energies  to  the  discharge 
of  professional  functions — then  indeed  the  whole  case  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Clergy  becomes  altered.  Then  when  they  be- 
come the  Educators  of  the  nation,  and  are  fixed  in  one  definite 


district,  and  commissioned  to  christianise  and  civilise  a  popu- 
lation who  may  be  either  insensible  to  the  value  of  their  services, 
or  may  be  altogether  unable  to  remunerate  them,  it  is  certainly 
subjecting  human  virtue  and  even  Christian  grace,  to  too  severe 
a  temptation  to  unfaithfulness,  to  leave  their  support  entirely 
to  voluntary  contributions.  Nay  it  is  not  even  just :  for  it  is 
to  bind  their  hands  and  yet  expect  them  to  labour ;  to  leave 
them  to  live  without  allowing  them  to  work.  But  it  should 
in  justice  be  said  that  in  such  cases  of  a  national  Clergy  such 
a  state  of  things  has  seldom  occurred.  The  history  of 
those  countries  in  which  a  Church  has  received  the  autho- 
ritative sanction  of  the  State,  and  been  used  as  its  organ,  has 
taught  us  that  there  is  far  more  fear  and  danger  to  the  State 
from  the  excess  of  individual  liberality,  than  of  inconvenience 
to  the  Clergy  from  the  absence  of  temporal  provision:  and  the 
problem  which  in  the  old  States  of  Europe  it  has  been  more 
frequently  the  vocation  of  Governments  to  solve  has  been,  how 
to  prevent  voluntary  contributions  from  becoming  prejudicial 
both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  State.  The  State  is  prejudiced 
by  the  alienation  in  perpetuity  of  large  portions  of  land  for 
one  definite  purpose  only,  and  its  being  invested  in  the  hands 
of  a  gigantic  corporation.  The  Church  is  injured  when  the 
wealth  of  its  ministers  becomes  such  that  its  offices  become 
objects  of  ambition  on  the  mere  ground  of  their  temporal  ad- 
vantages. For  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  a  Christian  Church 
has  quite  other  conditions  of  life  and  health  from  those  which 
belong  to  an  ordinary  worldly  corporation.  Its  life  consists  not 
in  the  abundance  of  goods  which  it  possesses.  Rather  it  would 
seem  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  as 
for  a  rich  Church  to  lead  men  into  the  kingdom  of  GOD.  For  a 
Church  to  accumulate  property  beyond  necessary  uses  is  to 
injure  itself.  The  Love  of  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  to 
a  Church,  and  if  it  will  be  rich  it  will  assuredly  fall  into  a 
snare  which  may  end  in  its  perdition.  A  Church  of  CHRIST 
may  have  its  daily  bread  from  this  world,  but  no  more :  if  it 
attempt  to  lay  up  any  store,  then  like  the  miraculous  food  of 
old,  that  store  corrupts. 
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But  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  deemed  most  expedient  that  the 
temporal  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  as  educators 
of  the  people  should  be  raised  or  distributed — whether  by  the 
encouragement  and  regulation  of  individual  liberality,  redistribu- 
ting it  where  excessive  and  supplying  it  where  deficient,  or  in 
any  other  way — it  must  be  admitted  that  when  the  Clergy  hold 
property  as  a  distinct  corporation,  the  State  must  for  its  own 
sake  have  additional  controul  over  them  ;  while  the  great  body  of 
the  Church,  whose  ministers  the  Clergy  are  primarily,  should  look 
well  to  it  that  its  Clergy  in  doing  the  State's  work  should 
not  be  hindered  in  doing  their  own.  It  is  of  course  quite  op- 
tional with  any  Church  whether  it  will  leave  its  primitive  state 
and  hold  property  at  all.  To  do  so  is  to  make  a  very  great 
change  in  its  condition — a  change  involving  many  most  im- 
portant consequences,  and  needing  much  care  to  count  aright 
the  cost  of  it :  but  if  it  does  consent  to  do  so,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  great  dangers  to  which  it  must  expose 
itself  thereby,  it  then  becomes  justly  subject  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  State  in  all  that  relates  to  this  property.  The  pos- 
session of  property  must  confer  political  power :  and  all  politi- 
cal power  comes  legitimately  and  of  course  within  the  province 
of  the  State  to  regulate  and  define.  This  would  seem  an 
almost  obvious  consideration :  but  also  ecclesiastical  history 
would  seem  to  assure  us  that  it  is  one  which  has  not  been 
adequately  acknowledged,  and  which  it  would  be  wise  for  all 
members  of  National  Churches  more  patiently  to  contemplate. 

viii. 

But  besides  that  connexion  which  the  mere  possession  of  pro- 
perty induces,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  tenure  of  Church 
property  which  draws  closer  the  bonds  between  its  possessors 
and  the  State.  For  there  is  a  great  difference  between  property 
left  for  Purposes  and  property  left  to  Persons;  between  that 
which  is  left  to  descend  lineally  and  that  which  is  left  to  de- 
scend corporately. 

When  property  is  left  unconditionally  to  persons  and  their  heirs, 
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the  State  may  do  as  wisely  as  justly  not  to  interfere  with  it, 
except  in  special  cases  as  to  which  there  will  be  little  doubt 
among  any.  But  when  property  is  left  to  an  Order  of  men  for 
particular  purposes,  it  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  justice  for 
the  State  to  decide  whether  such  purposes  and  the  existence  of 
such  an  Order  are  consistent  with  its  own  interests.  If  it  should 
think  them  not  so,  to  prohibit  altogether  the  holding  of  such 
property  under  such  conditions :  or  if  it  should  think  them  so 
in  the  main  but  not  altogether,  so  to  regulate  the  nature  of  its 
tenure  as  that  it  might  not  be  inconsistent  with  its  own  wel- 
fare. Here  again  it  is  quite  optional  whether  a  Church  will 
accept  property  on  such  limited  conditions  :  but  if  it  does,  it 
cannot  complain  of  any  interference  of  the  State  which  shall 
merely  ensure  the  maintenance  of  these  conditions. 

Again  :  a  man  may  perhaps  be  allowed  justly  to  leave  his  pro- 
perty to  individuals  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  to  be  used  as  they 
please  without  restriction  to  any  particular  objects,  because 
it  is  most  probable  that  these  individuals  will  partake,  in  the 
course  of  years,  of  a  change  of  interests  corresponding  to  that 
which  the  State  itself  may  partake  of:  their  minds  will  proba- 
bly grow  gradually  moulded  into  the  general  form  of  the  national 
mind  :  and  therefore  such  bequests  will  probably  not  interfere 
with  the  improvement  of  a  State,  while  they  are  manifestly 
conducive  to  its  stability.  But  when  a  bequest  is  made  for 
Purposes  the  case  is  altered  altogether.  What  may  seem  in  one 
age  a  purpose  conducive  to,  or  at  least  consistent  with,  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  may  in  the  course  of  ages  become,  through 
a  change  of  natural  or  social  circumstances,  even  diametrically 
opposed  to  them.  Or  the  Purposes  for  which  the  bequest  was 
made  may  be  no  longer  practicable.  For  instance :  Suppose 
large  property  had  been  centuries  ago  bequeathed  in  consequence 
of  the  then  general  belief  in  a  doctrine  which  now  the  whole 
nation  disbelieves  and  denies,  or  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  an 
exploded  System  of  Philosophy,  it  surely  would  not  be  unjust 
for  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  present  application  of  that 
property,  either  by  restoring  it  if  possible  from  an  application 
to  the  letter  of  the  bequest  to  what  it  shall  deem  the  nearest 
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attainable  approximation  to  its  spirit,  or  to  some  such  national 
purpose  as  shall  be  deemed  as  much  for  the  present  supposed 
good  of  the  people  as  it  had  originally  been  presumed  to  have 
been   left.     And   this  on   the   ground   that   no   man   can  justly 
acquire   such   an   absolute   and   perpetual    property   in   the   soil 
of  a   country   that  he  may  merely,  by  his  individual  will,  for- 
ever  render  it  useless  or  prejudicial  to  that  community   under 
the   protection  of  whose  laws  he   was   permitted  or   enabled   to 
acquire  or   enjoy  it.     In  fact  all  property  in  land  is  held  with 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  it  is  only  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  State.     And   also  such  property  does  not  belong  absolutely 
to   any   one   individual   of  any   one   generation,  but   to   a   man 
and  his  heirs  :    so  that  he  may  not  justly  alienate  it  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  beneficial  in  some  way  to  his  posterity.     It  is 
his   to   use   but   not   to   alienate:    it  is  his  to  enjoy  but  not  to 
abuse.     He   may   dispose   of  its  produce    himself   as  prodigally 
or  as  capriciously  as  he  may  please,  and  even  uselessly  perhaps 
to  the  State  ;  for  it  is  on  the  whole  better  that  the  State  should 
suffer   by   a  temporary  improper  use  of  a  small  portion   of  its 
soil,   than   have   insecurity   introduced  into  the  tenure  of  all,  by 
the   precedents   for   general   interference  which  repeated  partial 
interpositions  would  gradually  tend  to  establish.     But  if  he  en- 
deavour to  deal  thus  with  more  than   the  produce  of  the    land 
during  his  own  life  time — if  he  attempt  to  alienate  the  soil  itself 
and  that  in  perpetuity — legislative  interference  and  prohibition  is 
assuredly  justifiable  on   a   principle  of  self-preservation   in   the 
State:    because  it  is  one  essential  condition  of  the  stability  of 
a  State  that  the  estate  of  landed  proprietors  should  be  preserved, 
and  the  general  alienation  of  the  land  to  extra-national  purposes 
would   destroy   this   condition.     And   so  also  would  the  general 
investment  of  the  land  of  a  country  in  corporate  bodies,  however 
admirable  the  purposes  for  which  it  might  be  so  invested  should 
be  in  themselves.     For  in   all  corporations   the   sense   of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  is  indefinitely   diminished:    and   it   is  the 
idea  of  Responsibility  which  gives  reasonableness   to   large  ac- 
cumulations of  Property,  and  takes  away  a  sense  of  Monopoly 
from  the  practice  of  Inheritance- 
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But  then  it  should  be  added,  that  before  a  State  can  justly 
interfere  even  with  property  left  for  purposes,  the  conviction  of 
the  inexpediency  of  those  purposes  must  be  as  general  as  the 
presumption  of  their  expediency  was  at  the  time  of  its  bequest. 
This  the  first  of  the  two  paramount  interests  of  a  State  demands, 
namely,  that  of  Permanence  :  and  to  allow  more  than  this  to 
the  will  of  an  individual  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  an  offence  against  the  other  great  coordinate  interest 
of  the  State,  that  of  its  Progressive  Improvement. 

ix. 

Another  difference,  too,  in  the  tenure  of  private  and  of  eccle- 
siastical property  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  in  judging 
of  the  moral  nature  of  the  State's  interference.  Ecclesiastical 
property  is  no  individual's  Freehold.  Each  possessor  of  it  has 
but  at  most  a  life  interest  in  it :  and  not  even  this  absolutely, 
for  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  his  only  so  long  as  that  life  is  a  good 
one.  The  moral  state  of  the  possessor  is  in  this  case  a  condi- 
tion limiting  the  right.  He  is  always  responsible  to  a  tribunal 
which  has,  or  which  ought  to  have  consistently  with  the  theory 
of  a  Christian  Church,  the  power  of  depriving  him  of  his 
ministerial  office,  and  therefore  consequently  of  his  position  as 
an  educator  of  the  State.  Church  property  is  in  fact  a  Perpetual 
Trust,  vested  not  in  the  Clergy  as  a  Corporation  but  in  the 
State  as  Trustees,  on  condition  of  its  exclusive  employment  of 
the  Clergy  as  its  Ministers.  It  is  so  vested  certainly  not  by 
any  express  nomination  in  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  but  by  the 
terms  implied  in  the  State's  permission  of  the  Clergy  to  enjoy 
the  influence  of  such  property.  The  Christian  Church  considers 
the  Clergy  as  primarily  its  ministers ;  as  instituted  for  its  edifying 
especially,  and  as  existing  for  the  good  of  the  general  body  and  not 
for  their  own  personal  aggrandisement :  and  it  is  on  this  assump- 
tion— that  they  ought  to  have  no  private  interests  as  an  Order 
incompatible  with  the  interests  either  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
State — that  they  are  permitted  to  hold  property  at  all.  And 
moreover  the  State,  as  it  has  been  said,  grants  this  privilege 
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the  Clergy  on  the  condition  of  their  performing  certain  duties 
for  itself:  duties  which  it  would  attempt  otherwise  to  perform 
if  the  Clergy  would  not,  but  which,  being  a  portion  of  the 
Clergy's  own  essential  duties,  none  can  do  so  well  as  they. 
So  long  then  as  the  Clergy  possess  any  temporal  privileges  on 
condition  that  they  should  act  as  the  substitute  for  other  ser- 
vants of  the  State,  they  are  justly  amenable  to  the  interference 
of  the  State  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  performance  of 
those  duties  and  the  possession  of  those  privileges.  And  if 
they  fail  satisfactorily  to  discharge  their  engagements  to  the 
State,  the  State  may  justly  transfer  their  property  and  privileges, 
enjoyed  on  this  condition,  to  those  who  will.  For  there  is 
scarcely  a  law  more  reasonable  than  this,  that  whatever  the 
State  by  the  collective  will  of  its  functionaries  at  any  one 
time  on  certain  conditions  may  sanction,  that  on  the  failure  of 
the  performance  of  those  conditions  it  may  at  any  other  time 
by  the  same  authority  repeal. 

In  any  interference,  then,  with  the  property  of  a  Church  whose 
ministers  are  also  ministers  of  the  State,  there  is  no  necessary  com- 
mission of  injustice.  The  justice  or  injustice  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding must  be  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  case.  And  in  all  cases  it  may  be  suggested  as  tending 
to  check  hastiness  of  judgment,  that  we  should  remember  that 
the  powers  which  be  in  a  State  are  ministers  of  GOD  as  well 
as  the  Clergy:  that  men  are  subjects  before  they  are  eccle- 
siastics, and  afterwards  :  that  even  clerical  virtue  has  hitherto 
required  superintendence  and  the  influence  of  that  equable  excite- 
ment which  the  constant  consciousness  of  an  instant  corrective 
and  retributory  Law  is  calculated  to  produce :  and  that  the 
history  of  Christendom  is  eloquent  in  every  page  with  ap- 
peals for  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ecclesiastical  claims  of 
all  kinds  demand  loudly  a  firm  and  vigilant  controul. 


x. 


But  whatever  be  considered  the  principles  on  which  the  tenure 
of  Property   by   the   Church   should   be   regulated,   it  must   be 
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seen  that  an  alliance  between  a  State  and  a  Christian  Church 
is  of  more  importance  ^to  the  interests  of  the  State  than  to 
those  of  the  Church.  That  which  renders  an  alliance  with 
the  State  desirable  to  a  Church  is  perhaps  mainly  to  have 
thus  enlisted  in  its  favour  all  those  prepossessions  which  the 
sanction  of  Prescription  and  Permanent  Authority  will  ever 
command  in  the  minds  of  the  many :  and  such  facilities  of 
worldly  means  afforded  as  may  enable  it  to  extend  more  widely 
and  to  distribute  more  efficiently  its  efforts,  by  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  its  gifted  members 
than  otherwise  would  be  the  case  where  the  self-denials  required 
for  the  ministerial  office  would  be  more  considerable.  But  these 
things  are  not  so  much  necessities  as  luxuries :  they  are  not 
essential  to  its  life  or  growth,  or  to  the  discharge  of  any  one 
of  its  prime  functions,  but  only  expedient  and  desirable  acci- 
dents and  aids.  The  greatest  gain  a  Church  has  ever  obtained 
by  State  alliance  has  been  the  recognition  and  endowed  esta- 
blishment throughout  a  whole  country  equally  of  Territorial 
Division  for  ecclesiastical  objects — the  Diocesan  and  Parochial 
System.  This  public  inscription  of  ecclesiastical  forms  on  the 
very  face  of  a  land,  and  through  these  forms  the  keeping 
Christian  Truths  before  the  bodily  eyes  of  a  people — the  diffusion 
throughout  a  country  of  an  Order  of  educated  men  exerting  the 
same  kind  of  influence  on  every  member  of  the  community — 
does  certainly  give  a  vantage  ground  for  a  Church  to  stand 
on  in  all  its  endeavours  to  impress  its  peculiarities  on  multi- 
tudes. It  certainly  does  all  that  anything  which  is  not  spiritual 
can  do  for  spiritual  purposes.  It  at  least  enlists  on  the  side  of 
a  Church  all  the  more  innocent  infirmities  and  amiable  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature — the  love  of  being  with  the  multitude,  of 
respectability,  of  external  support,  of  ease,  of  reward — and  by 
removing  many  outward  obstacles  and  all  fear  of  persecution 
(even  of  opinion)  renders  religion  easier  for  men.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  these  things  may  not  be  regarded  as 
greater  benefits  to  the  State  than  to  the  Church.  There  does 
not  at  least  seem  obvious  here  any  necessary  tendency  to  make 
men  true  members  of  the  Church  Invisible,  or  to  fit  them 
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through   spiritual   regeneration   for  an  inheritance    in  the  king- 
dom  of  Heaven.     They   do   not   seem   at  first   sight   peculiarly 
Christian  means  for  the  conversion  of  men  from  natural  to  spi- 
ritual :    nor  would  a  severe  disciple  of  the  New  Testament  per- 
haps  be    willing  to   allow  that  any  high  blessing  was  promised 
to   them  under   the   peculiar    economy    of   CHRIST.     He   would 
perhaps  say  that  it  would  appear  from  thence  that  the  Church 
has  little  to  look  for  by  enlisting  in  its  favour   the  weaknesses 
of  our  nature,  or  from  any  influences  but   those  which   can   be 
awakened  within  us  by  its  own  distinguishing  means  of  grace  : 
that  these  means  of  grace  being  of  direct  divine  adaptation  to 
the  deepest  needs  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  procured  at  a  price 
which,  while  it  ensures  their  efficacy,  demands  their  exaltation, 
are  at  once  necessary  and   sufficient :    and   that   perhaps   when 
we  have  the   offer   of   an  aid   that  is   omnipotent,  it  is   hardly 
grateful   to   be  very  anxious  about   one   that   is   purely  human. 
At  least  he  would  never  fall  to    reiterate    what   seems  as  easy 
to  be   forgotten  as   it  is  to    be  learnt,   that  when   the   Church 
of  CHRIST   spread  the    most    rapidly   and   flourished   the    most 
soundly  it  had   none   of  these  adventitious  advantages  :   it  had 
no  patronage  and  even  no  protection  from  Political  Power :  it  had 
nothing  to  help  it  forwards    but  the  piety  of  its  members  and 
the  persecution  of  the   State.     Such   auxiliaries,  then,  if  with- 
drawn to-morrow  would  not   necessarily  or  even  probably  dimi- 
nish in  the  least  degree  the  vital  energy  of  a  Church.     Certainly 
such   withdrawal  would   make    no    difference   as   to   its   general 
character  and  constitution  :   it   might  perhaps    even   render   the 
accomplishment   of   some   of   its    essential  aims   more   easy,   by 
rendering  its   spirit  less   worldly   and   its    means   less   doubtful. 
And  it  would  be  well  if  we  thought  much  of  the  facts,  That 
a  National  Church  is  an  Idea  altogether  unknown  to  the  New 
Testament,   and    would   seem   almost   a   contradiction   in   terms 
if  regarded  only  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptural  representations 
of  ecclesiastical  constitution :    That   any   notion   of  propagating 
the   Gospel   of  CHRIST,    or    the   true   interests   of    His    Church, 
by   such    powers     as    Governments     have,    does    not    seem     to 
have    been    entertained    by    its    Founder    or    by   any   of    His 
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Inspired  Disciples  :  That  History  gives  us  no  sure  ground  for 
believing  in  the  expediency  of  any  alliance  with  a  State  or 
of  the  use  of  much  worldly  influence,  but  affords  us  many 
instances  in  which  apparently  great  injury  to  the  faithful  recep- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Creed,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  vital  influence 
of  the  Christian  Church,  has  been  caused  by  the  interposition 
of  worldly  Powers :  And  that  though  better  arrangements  may 
succeed  better,  yet  that  after  such  long  trial  has  been  given  to 
the  question  in  such  various  countries,  it  may  be  safer  to  regu- 
late our  future  expectations  by  History  than  by  Prophecy. 
Certainly  there  is  at  least  nothing  so  obviously  influential  for 
good  in  the  exclusive  establishment  of  a  Church  by  a  State, 
and  the  connexion  of  temporal  advantages  or  distinctions  with 
attachment  to  it,  as  to  render  such  a  course  universally  obli- 
gatory, or  even  more  than  doubtfully  expedient. 

But  a  State  from  which  connexion  with  a  Christian  Church 
should  be  withdrawn  would  unquestionably  suffer.  For  a  study 
of  the  social  and  political  history  of  men  would  seem  to  teach 
us  very  forcibly  that  there  is  a  religious  element  in  the  com- 
position of  our  nature  which  must  be  reverenced  and  nourished, 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  bodies  politic  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
will  if  neglected  become  a  germinant  source  of  misery  and 
of  disorder.  This  religious  feeling  is  a  force  which  must  be 
directed  and  controuled  by.  every  governing  body  which  aims  at 
being  so  efficient  as  to  mould  the  character  of  a  people  per- 
manently for  the  better.  Government  must  be  always  materi- 
ally influenced  by  opinion :  it  must  ever  be  subject  to  be 
modified  by  the  wills  of  its  members.  And  over  the  habits 
of  thought  and  tempers  and  aims  of  men  nothing  exercises  so 
direct  and  powerful  an  influence  as  Religion.  It  is  the  merest 
dictate  then  of  ordinary  prudence  and  common  intelligence  for 
a  Government  to  keep  religious  truths  before  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  if  possible  to  get  them  therein  impressed  in  their 
purest  forms.  For  these  ends  Visible  Worship  and  an  Educating 
Order  are  most  obvious  means.  And  accordingly  we  find  that 
in  all  the  civilised  States  with  which  we  are  best  conversant, 
there  has  either  existed  from  the  beginning,  or  there  has  grown 
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up  insensibly  with  their  growth,  an  Order  of  men  recognised 
as  the  depositories  and  promoters  of  spiritual  influence,  and 
as  devoting  themselves  to  supply  those  wants  which  originate 
in  the  religious  element  of  our  nature  :  and  that  in  all  those 
nations  which  have  been  most  illustrious  such  an  Order  has 
exercised  a  calculable  influence  on  the  character  and  fortunes 
of  the  people. 

xi. 

Now  to  illustrate  and  confirm  some  of  the  preceding  opinions 
by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Church  and  State  of  England. 

Though  no  Church  and  State  can  well  be  conceived  as  having 
more  complicated  and  conflicting  relations  than  the  present 
Church  and  State  of  England,  yet  probably  their  first  connexion 
was  as  easy  and  unimpeded  as  their  present  is  complex  and 
ambiguous.  The  State  first  knew  the  Church  as  a  body  of 
men  morally  superior  to  the  generality  of  its  subjects,  instructed 
and  organised  by  a  clergy  of  foreign  origin  and  more  complete 
education  than  was  then  known  in  this  country.  There  was 
presented  to  its  attention  a  growing  Society  of  men  distinguished 
by  many  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  and  in  no 
way  inferior  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  good  citizenship : 
a  body  of  men  comparatively  well  disciplined  and  self-governing, 
and  confessing  a  faith  and  practising  a  worship  which  appeared 
to  have  an  equal  tendency  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  society 
and  to  purify  individual  character.  The  representatives  and 
instructors  of  this  spiritual  Society  were  indisputably  superior  in 
every  moral  and  mental  quality  to  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  came  of  a  race  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  highest 
civilisation  which  had  existed  in  the  world  :  and  the  people  of 
this  island  were  not  merely  unchristian  but  uncivilised.  In  fact 
the  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church  who  first  came  into  this 
country,  and  the  people  of  England,  were  almost  at  the  extremes 
of  the  scale  of  civilisation :  and  the  State  of  England  had  per- 
haps only  just  wisdom  enough  to  see  that  it  was  so,  and  just 
energy  enough  to  sanction  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  an 
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influence  which  they  had  no  power  to  prevent.  The  nominal 
Church  had  become  nearly  national  before  we  find  any  general 
interference  of  the  governing  power  in  its  favour :  and  its 
earliest  interpositions  seem  to  have  been  of  that  character  which 
we  have  abstractedly  judged  most  expedient,  namely,  acts  per- 
mitting the  Church  to  hold  as  a  Corporation  such  property  as 
might  be  voluntarily  dedicated  to  its  uses  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  it.  And  when  the  Church  became  virtually  coextensive 
with  the  nation — at  least  so  as  to  be  free  from  any  appreciable  op- 
position— the  State  proceeded  further  to  arrange  that  its  Clergy 
should  be  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
on  condition  of  their  becoming,  or  with  the  intent  that  they 
should  become,  the  responsible  educators  of  the  people.  And 
this  proceeding  (the  result  of  no  sudden  resolution  or  the  effect 
of  no  one  legislative  act  but  the  growth  of  years)  was  rendered 
at  the  time  a  measure  at  once  easy  and  seeming  expedient,  in 
consequence  of  but  one  form  of  Christianity  being  known  in 
this  island,  and  the  rival  influences  of  old  heathenism  having 
been  all  dissipated  or  absorbed  by  the  obvious  superiority  of  the 
new  Faith.  And  it  was  the  most  warrantable  of  all  assumptions 
that  the  most  educated  men  and  the  most  religious  would 
be  the  best  teachers  of  the  people.  And  the  Clergy  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  such.  They  were  the  almost  exclusive 
depositories  of  the  civilising  influences  in  the  State,  and  they 
possessed  an  organisation  and  an  instrumentality  for  all  purposes 
of  such  education  complete. 

In  the  early  connexion,  then,  between  the  State  and  the  Church 
in  this  country  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  but  what  was 
in  itself  legitimate  and  expedient :  though  in  the  particular  pro- 
visions which  were  adopted  for  promoting  its  efficiency  as  a 
State  instrument  of  civilisation  there  were  certainly  the  seeds 
of  evil.  The  unrestricted  sanction  which  was  given  to  the 
bequeathment  of  land  to  the  Clergy  as  a  Corporation,  was  a 
course  which  in  process  of  time,  and  perhaps  more  speedily 
than  might  have  been  expected,  produced  effects  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  primary  interests  of  the  State.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  soil  of  the  country  was  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  hands 
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idividuals  into  those  of  a  Corporation,  and  thus  the  class  of 
Landowners  (which  was  essential  to  the  stability  of  its  original 
constitution)  was  disappearing:  and  the  civil  influence  which 
will  always  accompany  the  possession  of  property  was  employed 
to  strengthen  the  exclusive  interests  of  the  clergy,  and  to  per- 
petuate their  power  in  a  degree  inimical  to  the  independent 
and  superior  power  of  the  State.  From  notices  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  occurring  in  the  civil  history  of  our  country,  we 
find  that  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  one  third  of 
the  soil  of  England  was  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
or  of  spiritual  persons,  who  furnished  scarcely  anything  to  the 
support  of  the  civil  burdens  of  the  State :  at  the  Conquest  very 
nearly  one  half.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
sum  paid  to  the  Pope  by  the  Church  was  five  times  as  much 
as  that  paid  by  it  to  the  King :  that  is,  it  must  be  remembered, 
paid  for  the  interests  of  men  who  were  foreigners  by  birth 
and  resided  in  France — a  neighbouring  country  in  political  rivalry 
with  our  own.  At  the  Reformation  it  would  seem  that  one 
third  of  the  appreciable  property  in  England  was  voluntarily 
devoted  to  ecclesiastical  uses,  and  in  Scotland  one  half.  And 
the  political  influence  which  the  possession  of  so  much  property 
gave  to  the  clergy  was  proportionate.  In  the  first  Parliament 
of  Edward  the  Fourth  the  temporal  lords  amounted  to  thirty- 
five,  the  spiritual  to  forty-eight.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  with  but  inconsiderable  exceptions,  no  layman  had  been 
Chancellor.  Until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Clergy 
possessed  the  power  of  taxing  themselves. 

And  perhaps  no  calm  reader  of  the  history  of  our  country 
during  this  period  can  but  perceive  that  however  little  injurious 
he  may  deem  such  connexion  to  have  been  to  the  State, 
or  however  profitable  even,  the  possession  of  so  much  tem- 
poral wealth  and  influence  was  at  least  very  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  truest  interests  of  the  Church. 
For  long  periods  he  cannot  but  see  a  spirit  of  secularity  so 
prevalent  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  recognise  in  the  Church 
itself  much  that  was  peculiarly  Divine,  nor  in  the  Clergy  any 
likeness  to  those  whose  successors  it  was  their  boast  to  be. 
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During  many  a  long  period  he  cannot  but  see  that  to  the 
Christian  clergy  Earth  seemed  the  Object  and  Heaven  the  In- 
strument :  that  the  exaltation  of  the  Mitre  was  an  object  of 
keener  interest  than  the  exaltation  of  the  Cross:  and  that  often 
when  the  power  of  the  Priest  was  the  antagonist  of  that  of  the 
State  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  not  the  cause  of  CHRIST. 


xn. 

Let  it  however  be  assumed  that  the  connexion  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  Church  and  State  in  England  has  been 
on  the  whole  advantageous  to  both — let  it  be  assumed  that 
other  advantages  more  than  counterbalance  the  evils  arising  to 
the  Church  from  its  ministers  being  so  involved  in  secular  rela- 
tions, and  surrounded  by  the  temptations  inseparable  from  the 
possession  of  such  great  worldly  wealth — it  must  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  such  a  deviation  from  primitive  conditions 
cannot  exist  without  involving  many  other  correspondingly  great 
deviations  from  primitive  requirements.  Such  an  altered  state 
of  things  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Clergy,  cannot  be 
without  consequence  on  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  the  full 
measure  of  acquiescence  which  was  demanded  in  those  ages  in 
which  all  such  secularity  was  unknown.  The  Clergy  cannot 
expect  that  they  are  to  take  so  much  license  for  themselves 
without  extending  somewhat  of  the  same  indulgence  to  the 
people.  If  we  prefer  our  functions  as  agents  of  the  State  to 
our  functions  as  ministers  of  a  Christian  Republic — if  we  love 
our  worldly  service  better  than  our  spiritual — most  especially 
if  we  cleave  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other — we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  receive  the  wages  of  both.  Faithfulness 
to  a  high  trust  and  to  holy  vows,  humility,  unworldliness, 
self-denial,  energy,  earnest  devotion  to  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  and  superior  sanctity  of  character — these 
things  may  justly  demand  some  considerable  degree  of  deference 
to  our  claims  as  spiritual  guides :  but  their  corresponding  oppo- 
sites  would  seem  to  justify  some  proportionate  relaxation  in  the 
obligations  to  primitive  obedience. 
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It  is  not  said  that  on  the  whole,  and  considering  patiently  the 
benefits  which,  the  State  obtains  from  having  a  Christian  clergy 
so  pervading  the  country  as  they  thus  do,  and  diffusing  throughout 
it,  even  to  its  very  extremities,  the  influences  of  a  doctrine 
and  an  example  generally  for  good,  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  any  exclusively  obligatory  form  of  a  Christian  Church,  or  in 
any  prerogatives  of  a  Christian  Clergy,  may  not  consider  that 
such  surrender  of  independence  may  have  been  and  may  be  the 
wisest  and  the  best.  He  may  justly  think  that  if  the  Church  had 
not  accepted  the  powers  which  were  offered  it  from  time  to  time 
it  would  have  diminished  much  of  its  own  usefulness ;  that  it 
would  have  cast  away  from  it  noble  advantages  which  the 
Providence  of  its  Head  placed  before  it  and  seemed  to  summon 
it  to  use  without  abusing;  and  that  otherwise  what  it  would 
have  gained  in  cogency  of  claim  it  would  nave  more  than 
lost  in  extent  of  influence.  He  may  say  that  the  present  po- 
sition of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  more  glorious  one  than 
that  of  any  primitive  church  :  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  realise 
the  Idea  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  as  the  World's  Leaven :  of 
converting  a  kingdom  of  this  world  into  a  kingdom  of  GOD 
and  of  His  CHRIST  :  and  that  no  higher  vocation  is  conceivable 
than  that  of  a  Church  incorporating  itself  closely  with  a  nation 
amid  which  its  lot  is  cast,  in  order  to  raise  its  earthly  ally 
into  a  position  which  of  itself  it  could  never  attain  ;  infusing 
vigour  into  its  government  by  holding  out  to  it  noble  objects 
of  attainment,  and  rendering,  through  the  assisting  influence  of 
its  principles  and  sanctions,  those  objects  practicable  and  easy : 
and  by  bringing  into  united  action  the  influences  of  temporal 
and  eternal  interest  which  necessarily  belong  to  man  as  an  in- 
habitant of  this  world  and  an  inheritor  of  another,  at  once 
elevating  the  character  of  the  members  of  the  State,  and 
strengthening  and  perfecting  all  that  is  distinctively  its  own. 
Thus  perhaps  some  earnest  admirer  of  our  Church  might  speak: 
nor  would  anything  in  these  Pages  be  opposed  to  such  a  view. 
Nay  rather,  as  it  has  been  contended  that  there  is  no  revealed 
type  of  Government  for  the  Church  Catholic — no  universally 
binding  precedents  handed  down  from  Apostolic  times— no  divine 
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provision  of  outward  means  through  inflexible  adherence  to  "which 
celestial  grace  is  alone  imparted — so  is  it  now  wished  to  assert 
emphatically,  that  now  that  the  Church  of  England  has  taken 
up  a  position  so  much  more  ambitious  than  that  of  any  known 
to  the  earliest  times,  the  ground  from  which  it  can  be  most 
safely  defended  is  that  of  its  manifest  practical  efficiency  and 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  social  as  well  as  the  individual 
wants  of  man.  Had  our  Church  been  contented  to  exist  simply 
as  a  part  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST,  unconnected  by  any  tem- 
poral ties  with  the  State,  and  having  surrendered  nothing  of 
its  independence  of  action  and  completeness  as  a  whole — had 
it  chosen  to  take  its  stand  and  to  keep  it  on  the  sole  ground 
of  its  primitive  constitution  and  its  essentially  unworldly  aim 
and  endowments — then  it  would  have  at  least  some  consistency 
of  claim  to  primitive  prerogative.  But  having  departed  widely 
from  the  simple  prototype  of  the  Primitive  Church — having  a 
far  more  complex  character  and  constitution,  and  having  sub- 
stituted many  worldly  means  of  influence  for  those  which  were 
spiritual — it  certainly  loses  much  of  that  exclusiveness  of  claim 
which  a  more  spiritual  church  might  have  continued  to  exhibit. 
For  just  in  the  same  degree  in  which  we  change  that  which  is 
universal  in  the  constitution  of  a  church  into  that  which  is 
peculiar,  and  encumber  the  essential  with  the  accidental,  we 
limit  also  its  claims  on  universal  obedience :  just  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  we  convert  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church 
into  a  National  Institution,  we  transfer  the  grounds  of  obligation 
as  to  conformity  to  it  from  those  which  bind  us  as  Christians  to 
those  which  bind  us  as  citizens.  We  render  at  the  very  least  purely 
ecclesiastical  claims  less  clear,  and  therefore  less  obligatory  on  those 
weaker  brethren  who  have  less  power  of  vision  (but  it  may  be  not 
less  desire  of  seeing)  than  ourselves,  and  thus  thereby  compel  them 
to  walk  in  that  only  path  which  they  can  see  plainly  a.nd  know  to  be 
divine — the  narrow  way  of  the  New  Testament  Record.  Wherefore 
it  might  be  the  wisest  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  long  as  it  is 
as  it  is,  should  challenge  obedience  not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
institution  of  exclusive  divine  appointment,  but  that  it  is  a  special 
channel  of  divine  grace :  not  a  primitive  institution  but  one 
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which  has  been  of  gradual  growth,  the  embodied  wisdom  of  many 
generations— the  product  of  the  Genius  of  Christianity  blending 
for  many  ages  with  the  Intelligence  of  Man.  It  should  require 
conformity  not  on  the  ground  of  its  being  expressly  according 
to  the  letter  of  Sacred  Scripture,  but  on  that  of  its  being  mani- 
festly not  contrary  to  its  spirit:  not  on  that  of  its  being  a 
relic  or  a  monument  merely  of  the  past  (though  this  may  have 
its  weight),  but  on  that  of  its  being  also  a  present  efficient 
adaptation  of  means  to  Grace:  in  fact,  on  the  ground  of 
Scripture,  Eeason,  and  Antiquity,  united :  and  doing  this,  it 
would  bind  all  good  men  to  itself  with  a  threefold  cord  not 
quickly  to  be  broken. 

xiii. 

Certainly  the  aspect  which  the  Church  of  England  must  present 
a  man  who  knows  little  more  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  CHRIST  than  he  can  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  and  who 
is   unable   to  take   large   views   of  the  history  of  man  and  the 
needs   of  society,  must   be   somewhat   perplexing.      A  National 
Church   must   appear   almost   a   contradiction   in   terms   to   one 
who   forms  his   idea   of  a   Church   solely  from  Apostolic  repre- 
sentations.    The   majority   of  a  Church  consisting  of  those  who 
are  but  hereditary  Christians,  and  who  cannot  give  a  reason  of 
their   faith:    and   so   many   men   who   are   wicked,   if  any   can 
be,   being   members  of  it  that  no  difference  of  spiritual  estate 
is   apparently   necessary   to   distinguish   between   those  who  are 
members   of   -it   and   those   who   are   not :     and   no   amount   of 
wickedness   being  sufficient  practically  to  deprive  any  one  who 
is  once  made  a  member  of  it  in  infancy  of  Christian  -privileges 
against  his  will — these  things  alone  must  occasion  to  any  spiritual 
ma,n,  not  a  member  of  it  but  anxious  to  become  one,  consider- 
able  doubt   of  its   exclusive   divinity.     And   also,  its  possessing 
none   but   exclusive  stipendiary  officers  (no  type  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament)  nay,  most   of  its  ministerial 
offices   being  objects  of  worldly  ambition   as   life  freeholds :     its 
practical  exclusion  of  the  voice  of  the  people  from  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  its  ministers  :  its  making  its  appointments  to  minis- 
terial functions  involuntarily  permanent ;  these  things  and  such  as 
these  might  well  afford  additional  perplexity  by  their  deviation 
from  New  Testament  models.  And  surely  Baronial  Prelacy  is 
very  different  from  Primitive  Episcopacy  ;  Parochial  Incumbency 
is  the  seeming  contrary  of  Voluntary  Itineracy.  The  appa- 
rently arbitrary  powers  of  Priests  and  Deacons :  their  irre- 
vocable separation  from  secular  pursuits :  the  wide  deviations 
from  New  Testament  practice  in  the  administration  of  the  sacred 
rites  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  the  supposed  vir- 
tue of  consecrated  places,  and  the  importance  attached  to  priestly 
prerogatives :  these  again  may  increase  his  disquietude.  The 
Church's  being  so  much  like  a  society  of  this  world,  one  por- 
tion exercising  lordship  over  another,  and  almost  all  things  in 
it  being  connected  with  money :  and  there  being  so  many  dig- 
nities and  distinctions  in  it  that  its  great  Kepublican  principles 
are  almost  indiscernible :  the  dependence  for  its  exercise  of 
strictly  ecclesiastical  functions  on  political  powers :  its  practical 
deficiency  of  any  self-government,  even  in  the  appointment  of 
its  own  rulers  or  controul  over  its  own  ministers  or  alteration 
of  its  own  byelaws — all  these  things  do  at  first  sight  present 
an  appearance  of  dissimilarity  to  primitive  practice,  or  to  the 
New  Testament  Idea  of  a  Church,  which  may  reasonably  raise 
some  prepossession  against  the  Church  of  England  in  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  and  zealous  but  uneducated  Christians.  That  many 
of  these  deviations  from  scriptural  realisations  of  the  Idea  of  a 
Christian  Church  may  be  easily  reformed  and  all  may  be  con- 
scientiously acquiesced  in  by  the  patient  student  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  by  the  thoughtful  educated  Christian  whose  zeal 
has  been  tempered  by  a  more  extensive  contemplation  of  human 
nature,  is  of  course  admitted  :  it  is  only  here  suggested,  that 
if  for  objects  which  do  not  enter  into  the  primary  aims  of  a 
Christian  Church  we  will  make  such  considerable  accommoda- 
tions to  human  infirmity,  we  must  also  be  equally  charitable  to 
the  errour  which  they  may  occasion  in  the  case  of  those 
weaker  brethren  to  whom  their  strangeness  is  a  stumbling 
block. 
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xiv. 


So  greatly  have  these  differences  affected  the  estimation  in 
which  our  Church  is  held  by  a  great  portion  of  the  nation 
whose  religious  wants  it  proposes  to  supply,  and  whose  con- 
victions it  professes  to  embody,  that  the  Dissent  which  they 
have  occasioned  introduces  so  many  additional  difficulties  into 
the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  England 
as  to  render  their  adjustment  almost  hopeless,  without  considerable 
alteration  in  their  ancieat  bonds  of  connexion.  And  as  certainly 
no  effectual  attempt  can  be  made  to  secure  any  present  prac- 
tical settlement,  without  it  be  distinctly  understood  what  views 
we  may  be  permitted  and  required  to  take  of  Dissent,  a  few 
remarks  shall  here  be  made  tending  to  moderation  of  opinion 
and  gentleness  of  judgement  respecting  those  who  do  not  sym- 
bolise with  us.  First  then  let  it  be  understood  that  it  has  not  been 
about  matters  of  Theoretic  Truth  chiefly  that  controversy  has  led 
to  Schism  in  our  country.  The  Dissentients,  generally  speaking,  are 
as  orthodox  as  the  members  of  the  National  Church  :  or  at  least  the 
argument  here  is  principally  about  that  large  body  of  them  which 
confessedly  is  so.  The  chief  causes  of  Dissent  in  England  have 
been  the  consequences  of  the  connexion  of  our  Church  with 
the  State,  and  the  worldliness  and  false  position  of  the  Clergy. 
The  causes  of  disunion  have  been  practical  rather  than  doc- 
trinal :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  limits  within 
which  acquiescence  is  a  duty,  and  reformation  becomes  a  right. 
But  at  least  it  may  be  said,  that  most  justly  distressing  to  a 
spiritual  man  must  ever  be  the  sight  of  a  Clergy  to  whom  has 
been  committed  unreservedly  a  Nation's  Education  unfaithful  to 
their  trust ;  enabled  and  professing  to  supply  Christian  instruction 
to  all  the  people,  but  neither  teaching  the  people  themselves 
effectively  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  nor  suffering 
them  that  would.  The  spirit  of  man  is  considered  only  legi- 
timately roused  when  it  rises  in  indignation  against  political 
misrule ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  wherein  it  is  less  so  on  be- 
holding a  National  Clergy  blindly  misleading  or  selfishly  neg- 
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lectinga  people  whom  they  were  pledged  to  guide  and  to  instruct. 
How  far  any  thing  resembling  this  was  the  case  with  our  own 
ecclesiastical  establishment  during  the  last  century,  it  is  not 
perhaps  right  for  any  one  living  only  in  this  positively  to  pro- 
nounce ;  nor  can  it  be  becoming  for  us  to  take  any  but  the 
mildest  view  of  the  personal  deficiencies  of  our  forefathers.  But 
if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  ec- 
clesiastical thought  and  feeling  of  the  times  in  which  Dissent 
grew  strong,  from  the  voluntary  or  obvious  testimonies  of  those 
who  may  be  considered  as  its  most  favourable  exponents,  and 
from  the  yet  visible  memorials  of  its  effects,  we  may  be  obliged 
to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  penitent  may  be  the  most 
becoming  for  us  now,  and  that  boasting  should  certainly  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  We  have  perhaps  too  long  listened  to  the  voice 
of  self-congratulation,  and  too  little  heeded  the  representations  of 
our  adversaries.  It  is  easy  enough  to  rail  at  Schism  and  to  inveigh 
against  Dissent:  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
us  to  be  humbled  at  the  thought  of  what  has  given  to  Schism 
its  plea,  and  to  Dissent  its  strength.  Had  it  been  only  the 
vicious  and  the  careless  that  were  dissentients  from  our  Church, 
it  had  been  no  impeachment  of  its  claims  to  be  the  exclusive 
channel  of  GOD'S  Grace.  But  the  fact  is,  generally  speaking, 
that  these  are  not  they  who  prominently  dissent  from  our 
communion  :  and  that  many  of  the  most  pious  do.  It  surely 
is  not  a  thought  which  allows  of  cold  scorn  of  others  that  it  has 
been  mainly  through  our  own  neglect  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  our  most  moral  and  soberly  thinking  community  are 
in  principle  so  dissatisfied  with  the  present  constitution  and 
administration  of  the  National  Church,  that  considering  it  as 
either  failing  to  supply  the  nation's  wants  or  as  essentially 
unsound,  they  are  willing  to  support  at  additional  cost  other 
institutions  which  are  variously  esteemed  as  its  supplement  or 
its  substitute.  It  is  at  least  a  consideration  which  may  reason- 
ably lower  our  self-complacency,  that  after  having  been  more  than 
two  centuries  dominant,  perhaps  half  the  British  People  are  not  in 
virtual  communion  with  the  National  Church.  Surely  it  should  fill 
us  with  shame  for  ourselves  rather  than  with  wrath  against  others 
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to  reflect  that  our  Church  has  so  long  had  considerable  wealth 
and  mild  persecution  enlisted  on  its  side,  and  yet  it  has  gra- 
dually lost  ground  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people.  An 
earnest  simpleminded  Christian  cannot  but  think  that  having 
such  means  for  effecting  its  objects  as  had  never  been  vouch- 
safed to  any  other  Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  with 
the  assumption  of  a  Divine  Commission,  it  ought  to  have  gone 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  rendering  powerless  every 
species  of  ecclesiastical  rivalry,  and  establishing  itself  in  the 
intelligent  admiration  and  unanimous  gratitude  of  all  the  religious 
in  the  land.  But  has  it  done  this  ?  or  anything  like  this  ? 
One  need  not  answer.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  our  Church's  influence  on  the  people  were  greater 
than  they  seem  to  the  superficial  observer,  and  that  many 
things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  which  persons  of 
information  know  of,  and  which  the  ordinary  and  enthusiastic 
spectator  neglects.  But  to  all  such  remarks  there  is  one  and 
the  same  reply :  ordinary  persons  form  just  judgments  in  other 
cases  by  the  same  process  which  they  use  in  this.  They  com- 
pare pretensions  with  results :  what  is  undertaken  to  be  accom- 
plished with  what  is  so  really :  and  they  observe  that  the 
difference  between  true  greatness  and  false  is,  that  in  the  one 
case  that  which  is  achieved  is  more  than  seemed  possible,  in 
the  other  it  is  less  than  was  promised.  And  then  again, 
ordinary  persons  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is 
not  for  an  institution  that  terms  itself  exclusively  Divine  to 
speak  of  difficulties  insurmountable.  Why,  even  he  who,  re- 
lying on  his  own  resources  alone,  undertakes  an  enterprise 
which  fixes  on  him  the  eyes  of  many,  receives  at  best  but 
a  look  of  pity  if  he  fail.  Difficulties  overcome,  and  all  but 
impossibilities  achieved,  these  are  the  only  title  to  a  nation's 
homage.  It  is  not  quite  the  true  ground  then  for  a  Church 
with  exclusive  pretensions  and  assuredly  the  most  noble  capa- 
bilities to  assume,  to  appear  as  an  apologist  for  defeat  when 
it  ought  to  have  come  forth  a  warriour  in  triumph.  No  :  it 
must  never  be  again  with  this  union  of  magnificent  profes- 
sion and  deficient  performance  that  our  Church  shall  present 
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itself  to  the  world :  but  rather  with  an  humble  confession  that 
in  past  times  it  has  slumbered  when  it  ought  to  have  fought, 
but  that  now  and  henceforth,  by  GOD'S  help,  it  shall  awake  to 
a  career  of  conquest,  as  a  giant  refreshed  with  his  sleep. 

XV. 

And  then,  too,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  Church,  by  its  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  State,  has  surrendered  something  of  right 
it  could  have  to  pronounce  those  who  dissent  from  it  on  that 
ground,  Schismatics.  For  any  Church  to  become  a  national  one 
is  a  change  in  its  constitution  so  great  that  it  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  resisted  by  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  CHRIST  most  deeply  at  heart.  Those  who  dissent 
from  us  on  this  ground  only  may  have  the  same  kind  of  justi- 
fication for  themselves  that  we  have  in  separating  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  so  doing  they  do  not  at  least  necessarily 
oppose  themselves  to  any  thing  which  is  Scriptural,  or  which 
even  has  Catholic  Consent.  The  surrender  of  a  church's  inde- 
pendence to  the  degree  in  which  it  must  be  done  in  the  case 
of  any  national  establishment,  and  is  done  in  the  case  of  our 
own,  is  no  where  laid  down  as  a  duty  by  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuries,  and  may  conceivably  seem  to  many  sincere  and 
spiritual  Christians  as  an  abuse  of  such  magnitude,  that  rather 
than  tolerate  it  they  were  and  are  bound  to  separate  from  its 
communion.  If  a  large  body  of  the  best  members  of  a  church, 
with  some  of  its  bishops,  and  thousands  of  its  presbyters, 
separate  from  a  church  because  they  believe  that  the  vital 
influences  of  the  Gospel  are  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to 
mere  calculations  of  worldly  expediency — if  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  opinion,  and  out  of  reverence  to  their  consciences,  they 
are  willing  to  give  up  great  worldly  wealth  which  they  might 
retain  by  an  expression  of  consent — and  if  after  their  secession, 
for  generation  after  generation,  they  do  not  reject  or  let  drop  one 
article  of  the  Catholic  Creed,  but  rather  maintain  with  conspi- 
cuous purity  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  church  from  which 
they  dissent — such  persons  surely  are  very  questionably  classed 
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with  the  excommunicate  of  the  early  Church.  And  such  were 
some  of  the  Dissentients  from  the  Church  of  England,  men  as 
noble  as  any,  as  godly,  as  learned :  men  to  whom,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  it  was  CHRIST  to  live  and  gain  to  die.  A  large 
body  of  them  did  not  become  Dissentients  by  any  act  of  the 
Church  whatsoever,  but  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  :  by  a  Par- 
liamentary Act  of  Uniformity  not  an  Ecclesiastical  one.  Such 
men  surely  were  not  Schismatics.  In  no  way  contradicting, 
but  rather  upholding  at  the  peril  of  their  life,  Catholic  Doc- 
trine ;  honouring  and  loving  everything  in  the  Church  but  what 
was  not  primitive ;  opposing  nothing  but  what  has  since  proved 
to  be  (as  they  prophesied)  a  source  of  much  injury  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  Church;  such  men  were  not  Heretics. 
Nor  are  their  descendants  necessarily  so.  They  have  come  into 
existence  under  influences  quite  different  from  our  own  :  they 
are  brought  up  under  prepossessions  which  it  is  not  merely 
innocent  but  praiseworthy  in  them  to  cherish :  they  are  subject 
daily  to  the  same  kind  of  influences  which  work  upon  members 
of  our  own  Church.  Nearly  two  centuries  of  vigour  and  of 
growth  have  given  to  a  considerable  body  of  Dissentients  some 
pretensions  to  an  historical  existence.  Dissent  has  what  to  it  are 
its  Confessors  and  its  Martyrs :  its  Saintly  Patterns  and  Sera- 
phic Doctors  and  Masters  of  Sentences :  its  Preachers  devout 
and  eloquent,  its  Champions  energetic  and  uncompromising. 
Above  all  it  has  Fruits,  fruits  apparently  of  the  Spirit :  fruits 
so  many  and  so  mature  that  they  would  seem  self-evidencing 
witnesses  that  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Husbandman  has  given 
increase  to  what  it  has  planted,  and  to  what  it  has  watered. 

And  though  to  an  earnest  Churchman  these  things  may  afford 
no  sufficient  ground  for  his  deeming  such  separatists  blameless, 
yet  they  will  suggest  to  every  earnest  Christian  that  what  GOD 
would  have  seemed  to  have  honoured  we  should  not  thought- 
lessly despise  ;  and  that  with  all  the  doubt  which  there  is  whether 
any  ecclesiastical  regimen  is  laid  down  for  us  even  in  outline 
in  the  New  Testament,  men  of  equal  piety  with  ourselves  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  we  could  but  treat  those  who  denied 
Catholic  Doctrine,  for  only  being  over  anxious  to  preserve  and 
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perpetuate  in  their  purity  what  we  confess  to  be  the  essentials 
of  Gospel  Truth.  And  if  to  some  minds  it  seem  strange  to 
find  separation  attempted  to  be  palliated,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  are  other  minds  to  which  the  sight  of  Divines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  itself  a  separating  church,  consign- 
ing apparently  equally  pious  Divines  of  other  considerable 
churches  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  GOD,  is  equally  strange  : 
and  such  must  not  be  surprised  if  those  who  measure  men 
simply  by  their  apparent  approximations  to  Incarnate  Love  should 
regard  them,  notwithstanding  their  profession  and  practice  of 
an  ascetic  devotion,  as  not  yet  having  learned,  with  all  their 
learning,  of  what  spirit  they  ought  to  be.  Nothing  one  would 
think  could  deprive  of  its  obvious  force  the  argument  that  it 
really  cannot  be  absolutely  necessary  for  every  one's  salvation 
to  belong  to  an  apostolically-descended  episcopal  church,  because 
it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  visibly  approximating  as  nearly  as  any  to  the  Pattern  which 
CHRIST  shewed  us  while  upon  earth,  and  wanting  in  none  of 
those  graces  and  glorious  endowments  which  distinguish  the 
noblest  members  of  our  own  Church,  have  not  belonged,  and 
do  not  belong,  to  such  a  church.  Perhaps  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  Christian  people  in  England  are  not  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England.  And  if  this  be  the  case — or  if 
the  Christian  excellence  of  any  considerable  number  of  Dissen- 
tients from  our  Church  be  allowed — then  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  belonging  to  it  must  be  denied :  for  we  know 
that  with  holiness  every  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Certainly 
the  piety  of  very  many  of  those  who  deliberately  dissent  from 
our  Church  is  as  unequivocal  as  is  the  statement  that  com- 
munion with  it  is  scripturally  obligatory.  It  has  been  said  indeed 
that  we  must  not  in  this  matter  judge  according  to  the  ap- 
pearance. Let  it  be  replied,  that  to  deny  the  goodness  of  those 
who  dissent  from  our  conception  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
church,  however  that  goodness  may  manifest  itself  in  works  of 
faith  and  love,  is  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  theoretical  diffi- 
culty repulsive  to  every  Christian  feeling,  and  such  a  sacrifice 
of  Charity  to  System  as  no  good  man,  uninfluenced  by  the 
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mania  of  Party  or  of  Theory,  can  for  a  moment  entertain.  To 
say  that  what  appears  goodness  wherever  visible  in  a  Dissenter 
from  our  Church  is  not  really  such,  and  that  what  appears 
corruption  in  a  Churchman  can  only  be  suspended  animation  : 
to  establish  a  different  rule  of  judging  of  spiritual  fruits  accord- 
ing as  they  are  borne  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  without  it ;  saying  that  in  the  one  case  meekness  is  no  fruit 
of  the  spirit,  nor  gentleness,  nor  purity,  but  that  in  the  other 
barrenness  and  blight  are  no  evidence  of  the  absence  of  the 
regenerating  sap :  to  call  good  evil  and  evil  good  just  according 
as  an  intractable  theory  may  require,  is  to  introduce  confusion 
and  folly  into  our  hourly  speech,  and  to  invest  all  around  us 
with  the  mockery  of  a  dream.  Most  melancholy  thought  that 
such  has  been  and  is  the  solution  of  theoretic  perplexities 
adopted  by  men  who  profess  to  be  among  the  sole  authorised 
guides  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  what  refreshing  contrast  to 
such  a  spirit  do  those  words  of  St.  Peter  stand  out  when  speaking 
in  a  like  case  of  some  who  would  Judaise  the  Gentiles  he  says, 
Men  and  Brethren.  .  .  .  GOD  which  knoweth  the  hearts  has  borne 
them  witness,  giving  them  the  HOLY  GH  )ST  even  as  He  has 
done  unto  us  :  and  has  put  no  difference  between  us  and  them, 
purifying  their  hearts  by  faith.  .  .  .  wherefore  we  believe  that 
through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST  we  shall  be  saved 
even  as  they. 

xvi. 

And  again  :  Besides  the  past  inefficiency  and  worldliness  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  the  evils  which  have  accompanied 
its  connexion  with  the  State,  the  false  position  and  unscriptural 
claims  of  its  Clergy  have  tended  materially  to  increase,  and  in 
some  measure  to  justify,  this  unhappy  Dissent.  The  recognised 
formularies  of  our  Church  indeed,  are  very  reasonable  and  scrip- 
tural in  their  assertion  of  the  functions  and  claims  of  the  Cle- 
rical order,  and  therefore  oppose  little  impediment  to  a  return 
to  a  better  state  of  feeling  than  at  present  exists :  but  the 
frequent  and  emphatic  assumptions  which  have  long  been  pub- 
licly made  without  protest  for  a  far  different  position  from  that 
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which  is  recognised  in  them,  may  seem  to  many  to  give  some 
ground  for  supposing  that  a  priestly  caste  is  now  a  recognised 
usurpation  of  our  Church.  Certainly  if  the  Clergy  generally  be 
much  longer  allowed,  without  authoritative  notice,  publicly  to 
speak  of  that  office  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  consi- 
dered merely  as  ministerial,  as  partaking  of  any  thing  of  a  me- 
diatorial character,  and  if  such  a  mode  of  expression  become 
so  general  as  to  be  fairly  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  the  exist- 
ing Clergy  of  England,  and  not  merely  as  the  expression  of 
certain  idiosyncrasies  which  will  ever  be  found  in  every  large 
society — then  it  will  be  fearfully  diminishing  the  rational  and 
scriptural  strength  of  our  Church.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
reconcile  and  to  justify  other  departures  from  primitive  preten- 
sions which  seem  ever  to  accompany  the  constitution  of  a  National 
Church,  and  to  recognise  in  the  strange  modern  investment  the 
true  Idea  underlying  and  involved  in  it ;  and  therefore  an  earnest 
protest  must  be  made  against  having  the  further  burden  laid 
upon  us  of  maintaining  imposing  claims  which  have  no  support 
from  Sacred  Scripture,  and  no  foundation  but  in  the  weaknesses 
of  man's  nature.  Nay,  it  is  believed  that  these  claims  are  so 
opposed  to  the  true  Idea  of  a  Christian  Church,  that  never 
will  our  venerable  Church  be  enabled  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
the  Scriptural  simplicity  of  its  constitution,  or  the  entire  rea- 
sonableness of  its  requirements,  until  the  claims  of  its  accredited 
ministers  shall  be  reduced  much  nearer  than  at  present  to  the 
level  of  the  primitive  age :  nor  until  the  principle  that  the 
Clergy  are  emphatically  the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  and  not 
its  Magistrates  primarily  or  its  Mediators  at  all,  shall  regain 
ground  in  our  Church,  will  its  greatest  practical  anomalies  and 
deformities  be  removed,  but  the  spirit  of  all  its  legislation  and 
administration  will  be  erroneous  and  impure. 

xvii. 

The  true  claim  and  calling  of  the  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  perhaps  may  be  considered  this  :  He  is  allowed  to  be 
put  in  trust  with  peculiar  responsibility  by  an  authority  which 
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has,  if  any  has,  the  right  of  conferring  it,  being  the  undisputed 
governours  and  representatives  of  the  church  he  professes  to 
serve.  But  those  so  conferring  and  deputing  authority  can  bestow 
nothing  which  themselves  do  not  possess.  They  can  create 
nothing;  they  can  merely  transmit  the  powers  which  they  have 
received,  that  is,  a  title  to  represent  the  whole  Church  in 
all  formal  acts  and  to  administer  its  rules.  A  clergyman  at 
his  ordination  receives  nothing  necessarily  but  a  title  to  administer 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  a  portion  of  a  particular 
church,  to  be  its  organ  in  worship,  and  to  supply  as  far  as  he 
can  its  spiritual  needs.  To  take  heed  that  the  rules  of  the 
Church  are  uniformly  administered  in  a  particular  locality,  to 
be  responsible  for  the  efficient  administration  of  its  affairs,  and 
to  teach  what  he  can  of  certain  definite  Articles  of  Faith — 
these  are  its  functions.  His  authority  does  not  come  directly 
from  CHRIST,  nor  directly  from  the  State:  it  comes  from  the 
Church.  We  are  ministers  of  GOD  only  as  we  are  ministers  of 
Good.  We  are  neither  as  the  Jewish  Prophets  nor  as  the 
Christian  Apostles :  we  have  no  immediate  mission  from  above ; 
we  have  no  means  of  grace  which  any  other  member 
of  the  Churcli  may  not  have,  no  more  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge, no  other  dignity  than  that  which  may  be  supposed  to 
attach  to  self-denying  vows.  The  solemn  nature  of  our  duties 
and  the  substantial  benefits  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to 
bestow  (benefits  which  nothing  but  moral  esteem  can  recom- 
pense), these  are  fully  sufficient  to  secure  for  us  all  the  respect 
that  it  is  good  for  us  to  obtain.  Whenever  the  claims  of 
ministers  of  a  church  (at  least  such  as  can  apply  to  ministers 
without  miraculous  gifts)  are  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament 
they  are  never  exhibited  as  dependent  on  their  possession  of 
exclusive  prerogatives,  but  on  their  obvious  devotion  to  the 
edifying  of  the  body.  The  Apostolic  direction  is  to  honour 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  not  for  their  commission's  sake 
but  for  their  work's  sake  :  they  are  to  be  accounted  worthy 
of  double  honour  indeed,  but  not  because  they  are  necessarily 
possessed  of  powers  beyond  other  men,  but  because  beyond  other 
men  they  labour  in  the  Word  and  Doctrine. 

P2 
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Such  would  seem  the  adequate  representation  of  the  functions 
of  a  minister  of  a  Church  without  reference  to  his  connexion 
with  the  State.  But  when  a  Church  becomes  national  and  its 
ministers  those  of  the  nation  also,  other  conditions  and  qualifi- 
cations are  introduced.  He  is  then  placed  in  a  certain  fixed 
and  permanent  worldly  position,  and  in  possession  of  certain 
legal  rights,  on  the  implied  condition  of  his  using  the  influence 
which  this  position  and  those  rights  may  give  him  towards 
the  education  and  moral  amelioration  of  a  definite  district.  He 
is  thus  a  recognised  functionary  of  the  State,  responsible  indi- 
rectly but  truly  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  Church :  a  man  having 
two  masters  whom  it  is  possible  (though  difficult)  to  serve,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  brethren,  and  he  is  the  born  subject  of 
the  one  and  the  adopted  son  of  the  other.  But  the  history  of 
many  churches,  and  that  of  our  own,  would  seem  to  tell  us 
that  the  fault  of  forsaking  the  one  while  serving  the  other,  has 
been  committed  here  as  elsewhere,  and  many  practical  errours 
with  regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  clerical  office  have 
been  hereby  introduced. 


XVlll. 

One  pervading  errour  in  all  reasonings  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Clergy,  introduced  by  viewing  their  office  constantly  and  almost 
exclusively  through  the  medium  of  a  modern  and  also  of  an  en- 
dowed Church,  has  been  this,  that  ecclesiastical  office  is  essentially 
something  to  be  coveted,  an  object  of  natural  ambition.  Now 
such  a  view  of  the  clerical  office  is  of  the  world  worldly : 
the  love  of  power  or  of  preeminence,  of  wealth  or  of  ease,  lies 
at  the  root  of  it.  Otherwise  why  is  it  that  in  our  own  Church 
worldly  men  will  so  often  be  found  eager  to  obtain  an  office 
of  which  they  care  not  to  perform  the  duties  ?  And  what 
humble  man — as  every  true  Christian  is — will  covet  increased 
responsibility  and  even  seek  it,  and  be  ever  ready  to  assert  his 
qualifications  for  it,  without  an  earnest  effort  to  discharge  its 
correspondent  increase  of  duty?  The  primitive  functions  of  an 
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ecclesiastical  office  presented  nothing  that  could  inspire  ambition 
to  any  one  but  the  most  spiritually  minded.  The  only  allure- 
ment it  then  held  out  to  a  man  was  the  prospect  of  suffering 
for  his  brethren  or  of  serving  them.  In  the  earliest  times  office 
involved  danger  more  than  dignity :  indeed  then  there  was  the  least 
possible  power  to  administer,  the  least  conceivable  worldly  in- 
fluence to  exercise.  The  financial  arrangements— which  are  the 
merest  accidents  in  the  idea  of  a  Church  bat  which  are  so 
important  in  that  of  a  civil  society — were  deputed  to  the  lowest 
functionaries.  And  a  Primitive  Bishop  had  for  the  most  part  no 
more  to  govern  than  an  English  Presbyter.  In  fact  the  very 
notion  of  Rule  over  Brethren  is  rebuked  by  the  express  words 
and  uniform  example  of  our  Divine  Lord,  and  is  a  mark  and 
measure  of  the  natural  man,  the  direct  contrary  of  that  which 
is  essentially  Christian. 

Indeed  it  would  seem  that  no  such  distinction  between  Clergy 
and  Laity  as  that  which  has  existed  now  so  long  in  Christendom, 
existed  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  for  some  time 
after.  Open  the  New  Testament  where  we  will  we  cannot  but 
see  that  the  Laity  were  the  most  prominent  in  the  Apostles' 
idea  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  the  Clergy  quite  subordinate. 
Those  of  their  epistles  which  are  not  addressed  to  private  in- 
dividuals are  all  addressed  to  the  great  body  of  the  Church 
and  not  one  exclusively  to  the  Clergy.  The  beginning  of  the 
epistle  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  the  apparently  self- 
sown  Church  of  Antioch  is  a  type  of  them  all :  The  Apostles 
and  Elders  and  Brethren,  unto  the  Brethren  which  are  of  the 
Gentiles  in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  and  perhaps  more 
obviously  still,  that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippian  Christians : 
To  all  the  servants  of  JESUS  CHRIST  which  are  at  Philippi, 
with  the  Bishops  and  Deacons.  Even  to  the  Corinthians — 
that  most  disorderly  and  unchristian  of  all  Churches — wherein 
such  manifold  directions  are  given  for  the  enforcement  of  order, 
all  is  addressed  to  the  People  and  nothing  to  the  Clergy. 

And  here  it  must  be  emphatically  said  that  perhaps  in  no  other 
ecclesiastical  subject  are  mistakes  in  Scriptural  Interpretation  so 
frequently  and  generally  made,  as  in  this  of  the  separation  of  the 
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Christian  Church  into  two  distinct  castes  by  a  rite  of  exclusive 
ordination.  It  shall  however  only  be  here  suggested  that  there  is 
far  less  sanction  for  such  a  notion  in  the  Original  Scriptures,  than 
in  the  English :  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  any  one  inclined 
to  be  positive  to  give  this  matter  patient  reconsideration. 


xix. 


Another  errour  alike  extensive,  and  arising  similarly  from  the 
accidents  of  the  orifice  in  a  particular  Church  and  a  mistake  in 
scriptural  interpretation,  is  this  :  the  dignity  of  Preaching  and  the 
commission  for  it  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Clergy. 

Now  the  notion  that  Preaching  is  an  ordinance  of  GOD,  and  that 
a  man  cannot  preach  to  any  good  effect  unless  he  be  sent  by 
a  bishop,  would  seem  a  singularly  unintelligent  mistake,  if  by 
preaching  be  meant  anything  resembling  our  modern  mode  of 
preaching.  Such  preaching  is  no  ordinance  of  GOD  at  all :  and 
has  no  necessary  virtue  in  it  in  any  case.  Anything  like  our 
Sunday  Sermons  is  not  even  noticed,  much  less  commanded,  in 
the  New  Testament  as  a  means  of  grace  for  Christians.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  human  institution :  a  mere  copy  of  what  was  done 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue :  a  convenient  adaptation  of  uninspired 
Jewish  practice  to  the  infirmities  of  the  uninitiated  or  of  the 
weaker  members  of  the  Christian  body.  Public  Preaching — 
preaching  in  church  and  during  worship — is  as  a  general  prac- 
tice a  somewhat  modern  one.  In  the  primitive  churches  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  always  restricted  to  the  Clergy;  and  in 
those  and  the  next  ages  and  many  following  ones,  every  act  of 
worship,  even  on  Sundays,  was  not  accompanied  with  preaching, 
nor  was  every  Presbyter  or  Deacon  necessarily  a  public  preacher. 
Throughout  Christendom  for  a  thousand  years  or  more  there  was 
little  teaching  in  the  congregation.  This  has  been  a  practice  which 
has  prevailed  extensively  only  for  the  last  three  centuries.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  our  own  Church  distinctly  recog- 
nises in  every  one  of  its  ordinations  to  the  ministerial  office 
the  distinction  (which  it  is  so  important  to  have  impressed  upon 
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our  minds)  between  a  minister  and  a  teacher :  a  special  licence 
for  this  latter  office,  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment 
and  strictly  confined  to  a  particular  district,  is  superadded  at 
pleasure  of  the  Bishop  to  the  English  orders  for  Deacons :  and 
for  long  after,  the  Reformation  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
clergy  were  ordained  to  minister  who  were  not  allowed  to 
preach.  To  tolerate  the  interruption  of  the  high  services  of 
Christian  worship  by  the  prevalent  weaknesses  of  modern 
preaching,  is  an  act  of  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of  a 
part  of  the  congregation  so  greatly  interfering  with  the  devo- 
tions of  the  more  mature  as  to  be  perhaps  an  errour :  to 
pervert  such  a  permission  into  a  positive  ordinance  of  GOD 
through  which  His  grace  is  especially  supposed  to  flow,  is 
considerably  more :  but  to  further  exaggerate  the  benefit  of 
this  practice  so  as  to  assert  that  GOD'S  grace  comes  through 
such  preaching  independently  of  any  natural  fitness  in  the  words 
spoken  to  convey  it,  appears  an  assertion  which  needs  only  to 
be  made  by  preachers  (as  it  now  is)  to  involve  within  itself 
its  own  confutation.  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  any 
virtue  attached  to  even  Apostolic  Teaching  save  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  inherent  goodness  of  the  truths  taught  (the 
blessing  of  GOD  being  of  course  supposed  to  prevent  and  co- 
operate with  the  words  spoken  on  the  general  ground  that 
without  Him  we  can  do  nothing)  :  but  rather  every  page  of 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  (which  in  a  scriptural  sense,  though  not 
in  a  modern  one,  were  preached)  would  seem  to  teach  us  that 
it  was  to  the  Doctrine,  and  not  to  the  Ordinance,  that  they 
looked  for  a  blessing.  Indeed  were  the  opposite  opinion  to 
be  drawn  out  into  its  full  consequences  it  would  prove  that  any 
one  man  that  was  sent  was  as  likely  to  be  efficient  as  any 
other,  and  that  difference  of  mental  or  spiritual  qualifications 
were  inconsiderable — a  position  which  would  bring  us  back  to 
all  the  evils,  without  any  of  the  benefits,  of  an  hereditary 
priesthood. 

But  while  thus  speaking  of  the  exaggerated  importance  of  the 
practice  of  modern  preaching,  it  is  not  meant  to  undervalue  in 
any  way  the  agency  of  the  living  voice  in  exhorting  men  either 
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to  come  out  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  or  to  cultivate  all  the  graces 
of  the  spiritual  life  ;  or  to  assert  that  any  other  method  might 
be  as  effectual.  No  ;  most  strongly  it  is  felt  that  the  living 
man  is  the  best  herald  of  the  essential  Gospel — the  most  per- 
suasive instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  influences — and 
that  for  this  nothing  can  be  substituted.  There  is  verily  a 
virtue  oftentimes  in  the  living  voice  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent  in  any  earthly  instrumentality.  In  the  earnest,  simple, 
affectionate  statement  of  Christian  truth  by  one  man  to  many, 
there  is  an  enkindling  sympathy  generated  in  the  hearer — a 
spiritual  magnetism,  as  it  were,  exerted  by  the  preacher — which 
is  as  influential  as  it  is  indefinite.  But  while  this  is  fully 
admitted  as  regards  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  also  felt 
that,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  exposition  of  a  theoretic  creed, 
modern  preaching  is  now  not  the  best  mode  used  at  the  best 
time.  If  much  dogmatic  theology  be  considered  necessary  or 
profitable  for  the  private  Christian,  it  may  be  suggested  that  it 
might  be  better  obtained  by  other  means  at  other  times.  By 
books — or  before  or  after  service — or  at  mere  lectures,  might 
be  better.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  long  habit  that  has  made  us 
tolerate  the  introduction  of  such  imperfect  and  questionable 
statements  as  the  great  majority  of  sermons  must  consist  of, 
into  the  very  highest  act  of  Christian  worship;  at  least  there 
is  nothing  likely  to  be  peculiarly  profitable  in  it,  when  one  calmly 
thinks  of  it.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  undervalue  Reading 
as  a  means  of  grace,  when  we  reflect  on  the  instances  of  it  we 
have  in  those  Sacred  Scriptures  which  were  Written  for  our 
learning,  and  when  we  know  that  the  greatest  of  all  preachers 
used  epistolary  teaching  so  much,  and  was  deemed  more  weighty 
in  letters  than  in  speech.  But  indeed  we  want  no  precedents 
or  precepts  in  the  matter.  Books  are  a  gift  of  GOD  just  as 
much  as  Bread  is :  and  it  would  be  but  as  wise  and  as  good 
an  argument  to  say  that  flour  of  wheat,  not  being  a  divinely 
provided  means  of  bodily  nourishment,  should  be  always  post- 
poned to  what  is  not  a  manufacture,  as  that  Printing,  because 
a  human  invention,  should  be  subordinated  to  the  more  limited, 
though  more  natural,  agency  of  Preaching. 
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But  it  is  said  that  the  Apostolical  Succession  which  the  Church 
of  England  possesses  constitutes  its  ministers  Hereditary  Wit- 
nesses to  the  Truth,  and  gives  the  people  a  guarantee  that  its 
teaching  is  in  the  main  essential  Gospel. 

Now  to  this  it  is  replied,  that  it  is  very  far  from  clear  that 
there  is  any  Apostolic  Succession  any  where  existing,  and  that 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  all  fresh  discussion  of  the  questions 
connected  with  the  practice  of  primitive  times  renders  it  in- 
creasingly doubtful  whether  Diocesan  Episcopacy  even  can  be 
maintained  on  any  other  ground  than  that  it  seems  ever  to 
have  been  generally  considered,  and  actually  is,  the  best  fitted 
for  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  an  extensive  Christian  Church. 
At  least  the  opinion  of  our  own  Church  has  never  been  au- 
thoritatively pronounced,  arid  therefore  it  may  not  be  incom- 
petent in  any  of  its  members  or  its  ministers  to  form  opinions 
on  this  matter  for  themselves :  and  certainly  no  one  on  the 
principles  of  these  Pages  will  necessarily  be  led  to  views  wider 
or  more  indefinite  than  those  which  were  entertained  by  some 
of  the  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  Reformation  of  our  Church. 
Many  of  these  deny  with  vehemence  the  necessity,  and  even 
the  value,  of  any  external  succession:  while  there  is  nothing 
in  these  Pages  inconsistent  with  the  belief,  or  inconsiderate  of 
the  value,  of  a  probable  succession  of  Apostolically  ordained 
bishops.  It  certainly  must  ever  be  a  pleasing  thing  for  any 
minister  of  a  Church  to  believe  that  he  is  forming  a  branch  of 
a  tree  which  some  Apostolic  hand  had  planted.  All  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  nature  are  towards  the  hope  that  we  have  some 
claim  to  be  formally  connected  with  the  Past.  All  of  us  have 
naturally  a  spirit  of  genealogical  pride :  and  it  may  be  good 
for  us  that  we  have ;  at  least  so  long  as  this  feeling  is  used  as 
an  incitement  to  us  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors, 
it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  undisputed.  But  if  anything 
more  than  this  position  of  ecclesiastical  nobility  and  ancient 
honourable  descent  is  to  be  taken  by  upholding  the  Apostolical 
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Succession  for  the  English  Church — if  any  exclusive  virtue  is 
asserted  to  be  attached  to  it  and  we  are  to  esteem  ourselves 
some  great  ones  and  despise  others  in  consequence  of  its  pos- 
session— then  it  must  be  earnestly  contended  against.  In  such 
case  there  is  need  to  suggest  that  there  can  be  few  things 
more  injurious  to  our  Church  than  to  overstate  its  pretensions, 
or  to  make  high  claims  the  validity  of  which  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  substantiate.  The  Church  from  which  we  derive  our 
Orders  cannot  prove  its  succession  by  any  authentic  and  in- 
corrupt genealogical  tables.  It  does  not  know  the  order,  or 
even  the  names,  of  its  first  Bishops :  nor  is  there  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  idea  of  Consecration  entered  into  the  essen- 
tials of  the  episcopal  office  in  the  first  century  of  the  Church. 
Great  names  in  our  own  Church — Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Mar- 
tyrs and  Doctors — teach  emphatically  that  Laying  on  of  hands 
is  not  necessary  to  Ordination,  that  there  is  no  scriptural  au- 
thority for  the  superiority  of  Bishops  over  Presbyters,  and  that 
Teaching  is  confined  to  any  Orders  only  by  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment. And  modern  arguments  do  not  seem  to  have  settled 
these  claims  on  any  better  foundation.  Certainly  it  is  not  by 
the  Doctrine  of  Chances  mathematically  computed,  nor  by 
analogies  of  Spartan  Ephors  and  Athenian  Archoris  and  Priest- 
esses of  Argos,  that  we  gain  much  strength  of  conviction : 
nor  by  traditionary  catalogues  of  the  occupants  of  particular 
sees  for  many  centuries.  Much  more  than  this  is  needed : 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  we  have  no  better  proof  of  the 
Apostolicity  of  our  Church  than  that  which  can  be  rendered 
incontrovertible  for  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  Apostolical 
Representatives,  poor  indeed  must  be  deemed  by  many  of  its 
learned  laity  its  claims  on  their  reverence  and  love :  and  no 
wonder  will  it  be  if  men,  unaccustomed  to  implicit  submission 
and  intolerant  of  all  appearance  of  illegitimate  assumption, 
should  reject  with  firmness  lofty  pretensions  supported  by  such 
evidence  alone,  and  regard  those  who  advance  them  as  insincere 
if  well  informed,  and  as  ignorant  if  honest. 

But  if  we  had  such  historic  evidence  as  would  make  it  quite 
clear  that  we  possessed  the  Apostolical  Succession  we  should  be  no 
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gainers  obviously  with  regard  to  our  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Truth.  For  when  we  look  calmly  at  the  condition  of  those 
churches  which  professedly  have,  and  those  which  professedly 
have  not,  this  Apostolic  Succession  we  can  trace  no  connexion 
between  the  possession  of  it  and  the  possession  of  Truth.  The 
majority  of  the  professed  Successors  of  the  Apostles  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  other  Churches  teach  doctrines  which  the  professed 
Successors  of  Apostles  in  our  own  Church  consider  to  be  vitally 
erroneous,  and  deny  and  denounce  other  doctrines  held  by  our 
Church  as  vitally  orthodox.  Wherein  then  can  these  Successions 
be  justly  termed  Hereditary  Witnesses  of  the  Truth  ? 

The  Church  of  Rome,  according  to  the  Church  of  England, 
teaches  damnable  errour.  Many  Churches,  not  professing  to  have 
any  such  hereditary  witnesses  confessedly  are  of  more  scrip- 
tural faith  and  of  purer  piety  than  most  of  those  churches 
which  have,  if  any  have,  the  Apostolical  Succession.  The  Church 
of  Rome  excommunicates  the  Church  of  England,  and  denies 
the  validity  of  its  Orders :  that  is,  a  church  having  confessedly 
hereditary  witnesses  to  the  truth  authoritatively  pronounces  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  no  hereditary  witnesses  to  the  truth. 
Of  two  churches  which  are  not  only  not  in  communion  with 
each  other,  but  which  excommunicate  each  other,  both  of  which 
claim  to  be  of  the  Succession,  which  is  schismatic  ?  Each  proves 
the  other  so  by  arguments  equally  conclusive  to  itself,  equally 
inconclusive  to  the  other.  Why  may  not  any  church  separating 
from  the  Church  of  England  take  the  same  position  with  regard 
to  it,  that  it  does  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
may  be  answered,  because  the  Church  of  England  proves  that  it 
is  legitimate  notwithstanding.  Proves  to  whom?  To  itself — 
which  is  what  every  Separating  Church  does. 

xxi. 

The  claims,  then,  which  are  now  being  contended  for  afresh  in 
our  own  Church  will  assuredly,  if  carried  out  in  their  fulness, 
bring  us  into  difficulties  from  out  of  which  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  escape.  Surely  it  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  any  member 
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of  our  Church  to  know  that  there  are  no  older  or  more  regu- 
larly ordained  ministers  in  England  than  are  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  that  if  any  can  claim  reverence  on  the 
ground  of  the  antiquity  and  purity  of  their  ecclesiastical  gene- 
alogy they  can ;  and  that  at  least  as  far  as  any  commission  of  this 
kind  may  be  necessary  they  have  nothing  to  disturb  their  peace. 
The  little — the  very  little — that  is  even  by  the  keenest-eyed 
discernible  in  the  New  Testament  about  the  necessity  of  any 
Commission  at  all  for  bearing  witness  to  Truth,  much  less 
about  the  necessity  of  any  Succession  for  so  doing,  should  be 
a  consideration  sufficient  to  make  men  rest  in  quiet  assurance 
that  if  they  belong  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers  they  will  not 
be  judged  for  not  duly  investigating  the  evidence  by  which  every 
link  in  an  episcopal  succession  for  Eighteen  Hundred  years  is 
proved  to  have  been  uniformly  joined  to  its  predecessor  according 
to  Apostolic  type.  And  as  it  is  clear  that  no  possession — even 
the  most  undisputed — of  this  succession  can  give  guarantee  that 
dangerous  errour-  may  not  be  mingled  with  the  truth  for  which 
it  witnesses,  the  private  Christian  will  do  well  to  remember 
the  Apostolic  injunction  to  examine  what  it  is  that  is  brought 
him  as  Gospel  let  it  come  from  whose  hands  it  may :  and  that 
as  respects  all  matters  of  doctrine  which  are  not  emphatically 
expressed  by  that  Symbol  of  Faith  into  which  he  was  baptised, 
he  will  do  well  to  pay  no  such  homage  any  where  as  to  the 
Word  of  GOD  and  the  Divine  Spirit  within  him. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  (supposed)  possession  of 
the  Apostolic  Succession  has  not  saved  any  Christian  Church 
from  any  evil  which  it  is  possible  should  befal  it :  nor  has  the 
absence  of  it  prevented  the  attainment  of  the  most  eminent 
Christian  graces.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  seem  to  have  been 
brought  forth  at  least  as  abundantly — in  proportion  to  time  and 
space — in  those  churches  which  certainly  have  not  the  Succes- 
sion as  in  those  which  profess  to  have  it.  And  for  centuries 
together  churches  professing  to  have  the  Succession  have  been 
practically  rather  Anti-christian  than  Christian.  What  then  it 
may  be  asked  can  give  us  any  guarantee  that  if  these  high 
claims  should  be  again  acknowledged  submissively,  the  churches 
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would  not  fall  into  the  same  state  of  darkness  and  of  sin 
which  characterised  the  periods  in  which  they  were  most  un- 
hesitatingly received?  Nothing  surely  but  that  indefinite  influ- 
ence of  Civilisation  which  the  upholders  of  the  Apostolical 
Theory  will  not  honour — an  influence  which  tends  continually 
to  an  increased  assertion  of  the  equality  of  spiritual  privilege 
among  men,  and  the  consequent  indifference  of  all  arbitrary 
distinctions. 

xxii. 

These  high  claims  for  an  Apostolically  endowed  succession  of 
ministers  in  a  church  have  ever  been  injurious  to  those  who 
have  admitted  them.  They  foster  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
very  feelings  which  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  Gospel  of  CHRIST 
to  eradicate.  They  tend  to  destroy  the  distinctive  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  self  education :  and  greatly  diminish  that  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  which  it  so  loudly  and  so  frequently 
inculcates.  Investing  the  Clergy  with  a  kind  of  mediatorial 
character,  religion  comes  to  be  considered  as  at  once  the 
peculiar  profession  and  the  distinctive  duty  of  the  Priest;  inac- 
cessible as  a  study  but  to  the  learned  and  the  leisurely,  and 
uninteresting  and  unimportant  to  the  many  save  through  the 
vicarious  ministrations  of  a  particular  Order.  Moral  obedience 
becomes  a  matter  of  positive  ordinance  :  it  loses  its  high  cha- 
racter of  spontaneous  law :  and  thus  the  state  of  mind  and 
feeling  in  the  private  Christian  is  greatly  perverted  from  that 
which  we  find  held  up  to  our  approval  in  the  writings  of  Apos- 
tles. A  spirit  of  active  investigation,  a  proving  of  all  things, 
an  intelligent  comprehension,  and  a  holding  fast  of  that  which 
had  been  thus  found  good,  were  required  and  commanded  by 
the  earliest  teachers ;  and  thus  the  mind  of  the  disciple  attained 
to  a  healthy  fulness  and  vigorous  growth,  becoming  the  dignity 
of  Christian  Men.  But  as  soon  as  the  theocratic  principle  of 
clerical  influence  grew  to  be  predominant  we  find  every  virtue 
of  the  private  Christian  comprehended  in  one,  namely,  in  that 
of  reverent  submission  to  the  teaching  of  the  Clergy.  Now 
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however  admirable  in  certain  cases  this  temper  of  mind  may 
be  it  is  after  all  but  the  characteristic  of  servants,  scarcely  of 
sons  :  the  more  appropriate  qualification  for  an  inferior  than  for 
a  friend.  And  without  being  the  apologist  of  an  irreverent 
independence  or  an  indulgent  self-will,  it  may  be  permitted 
every  Christian  to  remember  that  his  Lord  has  said  to  those 
that  would  fain  only  wash  His  feet  that  He  would  rather  that 
they  should  sit  with  Him  at  sapper,  and  when  they  would 
then  plead  un worthiness  and  take  the  lowest  place,  even  standing 
afar  off,  He  seems  to  say  with  an  expression  which  must  be 
received  equally  as  a  command  and  a  privilege,  Friend,  come 
up  higher.  It  really  is  not,  whatever  it  may  seem,  the  temper 
which  is  most  pleasing  to  Him  to  preserve  always  the  spirit 
of  a  Child  when  we  have  been  long  living  in  His  Kingdom, 
though  we  shall  grievously  err  if  we  do  not  always  preserve 
that  of  a  Son.  Surely  He  would  have  us  grow  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Him  as  we  grow  in  grace  ;  He  would  wish  that  in 
time  we  should  learn  to  walk  with  only  the  support  of  looking 
unto  Him — drawn  on  by  His  smile  and  guided  by  His  eye. 
The  danger  is  certainly  great  that  men  may  abuse  their  privilege 
and  become  presumptuous,  using  their  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
licentiousness :  but  those  who  love  CHRIST  best  will  do  so  least : 
for  Love  is  akin  to  Reverence  even  in  the  Human,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Divine  inseparable  from  it:  and  as  for  those  who  only 
pretend  to  love  Him,  or  who  love  Him  little,  perhaps  there  is 
no  danger  into  which  these  may  not  fall. 

But  the  history  of  the  Church  assuredly  teaches  us  that  fewer 
evils  have  arisen  from  exaggerated  views  of  the  Free  and  the 
Spiritual  than  from  Tyranny  and  Superstition :  and  that  the 
education  of  the  whole  man  is  incompatible  with  the  in- 
ordinate development  of  any  one  part  of  his  nature.  Never 
were  the  evils  of  transferring  the  claims  of  the  clergy  from  a 
moral  to  an  arbitrary  ground  more  fully  displayed  than  in  the 
history  of  those  times  in  which  this  change  was  for  the  first 
time  largely  realised.  There  has  been  no  age  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  in  which  the  great  truths  it  was  designed 
to  preserve  were  in  such  danger  of  being  permanently  perverted^ 
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and  in  no  age  have  there  arisen  more  or  worse  heresies,  than 
towards  the  end  of  the   second  century,   when  the  high  claims 
of  the    clergy  were  first  generally  received.     Nor  in  any  other 
age  have  heresies  spread  more  rapidly  or  more  extensively  among , 
the   people.     It   would   seem  that  the  minds  of  the  many   had 
been   so   accustomed  to  look   up   with   reverential   deference   to 
the  dogmas   and   decrees   of  the  clergy,   that  they  were  not  at 
all  themselves   exercised   so   that   by   reason  of  use  they  could 
discern   between   good   and   evil.     They  were  given  their  creed 
to  keep  as  a  mysterious  deposit,  and  not  as  an  object   of  daily 
contemplation   and   a   source   of  life-giving   virtue   to   him   who 
would   feed   upon   it   in   his   heart   by   faith  with  thanksgiving. 
The   Gospel   came   to   them   under  the  form  of  a  series  of  cre- 
denda  which  they  could  not  understand  and  might  not  investi- 
gate,   and   thus  their  whole  nature  was  not  interested  in  their 
religion  :    and   not   having  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
Gospel   as   a  whole,   they   did  not  see  what  additions  were  in- 
congruous with  its  heavenly  proportions.     And  more  than  this : 
the   great  authors  of  heresy  in  those  days  were  mostly  of  the 
Clergy  ;    and   therefore   the   minds   of  the   people  were  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  heresy  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  complied  with  ecclesiastical  claims.     And  thus  what 
was   meant,   by   a  wisdom   which   thought  to  mend  GOD'S  way, 
to  be   a   safeguard  against  heresy,  was,  when  once  used  other- 
wise,  the   readiest   means   for   its   propagation ;   just  as  the  sea 
is  a  most  effectual   barrier   against   an   enemy's  attack   so   long 
as  that  enemy  has  no  navy,  but  the  moment  that  they  have,  it 
serves   for   the   readiest    means    of  their    invasion.     And    then 
again,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  certain  elasticity 
natural   to   the   mind   of  man   which   cannot  be   for   long    suc- 
cessfully repressed.     Conscience    will    not    for    ever    resign  its 
government   into  the   hands   of  Credulity  :    and  when  men  do 
rouse    themselves    from    bondage,   then    unaccustomed   to   self- 
guidance,   they   find   themselves   utterly   at   a  loss.     And  when 
the   heretics  held  out  pretensions  which  seemed  to  satisfy  some 
of  those  needs  of  their  intellectual  nature  which  unconditional 
submission  to  priestly  authority  had  so  long  repressed,  and  they 
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for  the  first  time  felt  their  reason  appealed  to,  and  it  giving 
back  faint  echoes  to  the  voice  that  evoked  it,  all  that  had  been 
so  long  kept  down  sprang  up  with  an  elasticity  dreadfully  dis- 
astrous. And  for  other  evils  of  a  different  but  still  fearful  cha- 
racter, one  need  only  refer  to  the  middle  age  of  Christendom— 
the  thousand  years  between  the  death  of  Justinian  and  the 
Reformation  of  Luther — that  millennium  of  popular  errour  and 
ecclesiastical  misrule  which  casts  a  dark  shadow  over  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  and  for  the  ordinary  eye  dims  the  divine  glory 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Then  surely,  if  ever  it  be  possible, 
the  minds  of  the  many  were  adequately  submissive  to  spiritual 
guidance,  but  with  no  result  which  can  strengthen  our  faith  in 
the  exclusive  virtue  of  an  Apostolical  Succession. 

xxiii. 

It  might  also  be  added,  that  such  claims  have  hitherto  proved 
injurious  to  the  Clergy  themselves. 

In  that  class  of  the  Clergy  who  have  been  least  impressed  with 
the  extent  and  solemnity  of  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  they 
have  usually  served  to  puff  up  with  spiritual  pride,  or  to  palliate,  if 
not  to  produce,  laxity  of  living.  Official  sanctity  has  been  made  a 
substitute  for  that  which  is  personal,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Order  has  been  thought  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  individual.  It  has  led  them  to  rely  on  their 
ecclesiastical  genealogy:  and  as  in  the  case  of  natural  distinc- 
tions of  birth  or  acquired  rank,  their  possessors  are  but  too  apt  to 
regard  with  supercilious  eye  those  of  inferior  pretensions,  so  these 
in  virtue  of  official  dignity  have  assumed  to  be  as  Lords  over  GOD'S 
heritage.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  no  state  of 
mind  can  be  more  alien  from  that  of  Him  who  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  than  that  which  thus  sub- 
ordinates service  to  superiority,  and  substitutes  self-seeking  for 
self-sacrifice.  What  is  all  this  too  but  committing  in  another  shape 
the  Jewish  errour  of  old,  the  saying  that  we  have  St.  Paul  or 
St.  Peter  for  our  father,  when  we  should  the  rather  remember 
that  GOD  can  raise  up,  and  that  He  often  has  done  so,  ap- 
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proved  ministers  for  His  Church  from  out  of  those  very  mate- 
rials which  we  trample  upon  and  despise  ?  What  is  it  but 
introducing  the  spirit  and  the  maxims  of  the  world  into  that 
which  is  meant  to  be  the  world's  contrary  ?  nay  what  is  it  but  to 
use  the  very  stones  of  GOD'S  temple  as  the  instruments  and  the 
monuments  of  our  own  exaltation? 

And  in  those  who  have  professed  a  more  spiritual  reception 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the  duties  of  their  office,  they 
seem  almost  invariably  to  have  given  rise  to  a  most  distressing 
presumption — an  assumption  of  superiority  in  the  ministering 
individual  over  the  body  to  whom  he  ministers  which  has  been 
often  as  inconsistent  with  the  truth  as  it  is  always  offensive  to 
humility.  This  certainly  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of 
holding  such  opinions :  they  may  'Coexist  with  high  Christian 
graces  which  considerably  counteract  -them  :  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  picture  a  Succession  of  men  only  solemnised  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  exclusive  prerogative,  and  only  humbled  by  the  remem- 
brance of  superiour  dignity.  But  while  it  is  admitted  that  such  a 
phenomenon  is  not  inconceivable,  it  is  here  simply  said  that  History 
affords  us  no  strong  conviction  that  what  is  possible  is  probable, 
and  that  the  great  frequency  with  which  one  finds  the  Clerical  and 
even  the  Christian  character  thus  deteriorated,  joined  with  its 
naturalness,  does  give  rise  to  the  reflection  that  it  is  unwise  and 
injurious  to  imitate  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles  with  chiefest  zeal 
in  a  point  where  there  is  not  of  necessity  the  greatest  resemblance. 
Let  a  minister  of  a  Church  think  as  highly  as  he  will  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  work  which  he  has  voluntarily  undertaken  :  let 
him  ponder  well  the  immensity  of  the  interests  with  which  he  has 
continually  to  deal ;  and  let  him  count  as  solemn  as  may  be  the 
position  of  one  who  has  to  give  an  account  of  a  large  spiritual 
stewardship :  this  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  his  own  character, 
and  through  this  to  the  increase  of  his  influence  over  others  for 
good  :  but  all  thoughts  of  official  prerogative  and  exclusive  dignity 
must  tend  to  foster  that  natural  Pharisaism  of  heart  which  it  is 
the  design  of  the  Gospel  to  subdue,  and  thus  indirectly  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  those  whom  he  should  seek  to  win  by  an  ex- 
ample of  united  lowliness  and  love. 
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Of  the  early  claims,  however,  of  clerical  prerogative,  especially 
as  regards  authoritative  teaching,  this  much  may  be  said  in 
justification.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the  great  mass 
of  the  converts  were  extremely  low  in  the  scale  both  of  mental 
and  spiritual  attainment.  Their  notions  of  the  social  state  were 
miserably  imperfect :  their  standard  of  moral  obligation  sadly 
inadequate.  Many  of  them  were  unaccustomed  to  their  own 
guidance,  or  even  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty :  and  thus 
being  without  any  high  cultivation  even  of  heathen  civilisation, 
it  may  be  that  the  assumption  of  more  than  ordinary  authority 
was  absolutely  necessary.  And  as  far  as  it  was  necessary  it 
was  legitimate.  But  whatever  justification  may  be  allowed  or 
withheld,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  when  the  persecution 
of  the  Church  by  the  civil  power  was  exchanged  for  its  pro- 
tection and  propagation,  the  constitution  of  the  churches  became 
different  from  that  of  those  which  we  read  of  in  Apostolic 
times.  The  churches  of  the  New  Testament  were  composed 
almost  entirely  of  persons  who  voluntarily  and  deliberately 
embraced  the  Christian  Faith,  of  men  and  of  freemen :  those  of 
the  centuries  succeeding  the  third  were  in  a  very  considerable 
measure  composed  of  involuntary  or  uninstructed  members,  of 
infants  and  of  households  :  and  this  change  in  the  great  body  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  may  have  rendered  expedient  a  change  in 
the  character  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  The  Clergy,  too,  were  then 
the  recognised  depositaries  of  the  Rule  of  Faith :  and  as  yet 
there  was  no  intelligent  comprehension  of  Christianity  among  the 
people.  The  Clergy  were  emphatically  the  educated  class.  They 
were  chosen  as  the  wisest  and  the  best,  and  this  real  superiority 
would  both  command  and  deserve  a  corresponding  degree  of 
obedience  and  respect.  The  distinction  then  in  those  ages 
between  Clergy  and  Laity  was  based  upon  reasonable  ground. 
There  was  truly  a  very  considerable  moral  and  intellectual 
difference  between  ministers  and  people :  but  the  substance  of 
the  partition  between  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity  being  removed, 
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should  not  also  much  of  its  form  be?  The  relations  between 
teacher  and  disciple,  in  respect  of  arbitrary  authority,  are  so 
far  reciprocally  variable,  as  that  the  degree  of  authority  really 
necessary  for  the  clergy  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  people's 
weakness.  Teaching  implies  ignorance';  but  surely  in  proportion 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  proceeds  to  cover  a  land,  the 
great  mass  of  men  may  be  expected  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  much  of  that  authoritative  discipline  which,  wherever  it 
may  exist,  is  but  a  necessary  evil,  destructive  of  the  idea  of 
a  Christian  Church  as  a  Spiritual  Republic.  As  Christianity 
diffuses  spiritual  health  into  society  it  may  fairly  be  expected  that 
the  mere  supports  of  past  infirmity  should  be  abandoned,  and  that 
its  disciples  should  endeavour  to  vindicate  to  the  world  the  truth 
of  its  glorious  prophecies,  that  they  should  all  become  a  kingdom 
of  Priests  unto  Him  who  has  redeemed  them  with  the  blood  of 
His  Son.  Christian  children  of  Christian  parents,  for  many  gene- 
rations, are  not  to  be  treated  as  newly  converted  heathens :  and 
the  pardonable  expedients  of  one  age  have  no  just  claim  to  be 
constituted  into  irreversible  precedents  for  all  time.  In  our  own 
Church  at  least  there  is  not  now  that  real  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity  which  there  was  of  old,  and  therefore  there 
ought  not  to  be  that  assumed  one.  In  place  then  of  sigh- 
ing over  the  lost  reverence  attached  to  clerical  teaching,  and 
endeavouring  to  restore  it  by  putting  forth  ancient  claims,  and 
supporting  them  with  more  than  ancient  personal  pretensions, 
it  will  surely  be  wiser,  and  it  would  seem  more  becoming, 
to  direct  all  our  endeavours  to  the  further  education  of  the 
people  :  and  whereinsoever  we  shall  find  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  intellectual  and  spiritual  attainments  beyond  the  limits 
which  used  to  separate  them  from  ourselves,  should  we  not 
be  only  very  grateful  that  it  really  is  so  ?  for  verily  it  would  be 
a  glorious  thing  to  find  that  we  now  must  decrease  only  because 
the  great  body  of  the  Church  has  increased  and  must  go  on  in- 
creasing. Truly  if  we  have  anything  of  the  spirit  of  the  true  pro- 
phet in  us  we  shall  be  rather  ready  to  exclaim  with  meek  Moses 
on  a  like  occasion,  Would  GOD  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were 
Prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  His  Spirit  upon  them. 

Q2 
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But  besides  the  primary  cause  of  dissatisfaction  which  has  oc- 
casioned so  much  Dissent  from  the  National  Church,  there  are 
others  of  considerable  weight.  For  instance :  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  (as  many  deem,  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing blessings)  of  our  Church  is  its  preservation  of  a  connexion 
with  the  Ancient  and  the  Catholic  by  the  adoption  of  nume- 
rous traditional  forms ;  and  this  conjoined  with  a  use  of  manifold 
devices  of  Art  for  influencing  the  spirit  through  the  senses. 
Now  a  moderate  observation  of  men  would  almost  seem  suffi- 
cient to  teach  us  that  there  are  at  least  two  classes  of  mind 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  almost  irreconcileable  differences 
of  construction :  the  one  on  which  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
harmonious,  all  that  is  vast  or  venerable,  all  that  is  mysterious 
and  imposing,  has  a  most  attractive  influence  :  the  other  which 
is  almost  insensible  to  anything  but  the  practical  and  the  pal- 
pable, or  at  least  which  requires  the  intelligibly  beneficial,  and 
which  is  impatient  of  all  that  merely  seems.  Whatever  is  beautiful 
in  nature  or  in  art — all  symmetry,  all  melody — every  thing  that 
is  lovely  in  form  or  colour  or  sound — nay  even  the  etherial 
creatures  of  the  fancy — awake  sympathies  in  some  men  which 
seem  altogether  wanting  in  others.  For  these  latter  there  is 
nothing  real  but  a  Fact,  nothing  interesting  but  a  Truth :  and 
therefore  the  forms  and  institutions  which  others  feel  to  be  aids 
they  consider  only  as  impediments.  These  differences  are  clearly 
marked  not  only  in  religion  and  its  worship,  but  in  almost  every 
condition  of  the  mind's  exercise,  in  philosophy,  in  literature,  and 
in  politics.  There  are  always  two  great  classes  :  the  Platonist  and 
the  Aristotelian,  the  imaginative  and  the  historical,  the  uphold- 
ers of  what  is  established  and  the  enthusiasts  for  change.  But 
if  it  be  true  that  there  will  always  be  two  strongly  marked 
classes  in  all  questions  philosophical  and  political,  ethical  and 
sesthetic,  reflection  and  experience  both  teach  us  that  these 
differences  have  greater  strength  and  depth  in  matters  of  Religion 
because  the  interests  involved  are  of  so  much  greater  importance. 
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And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  obvious  how  one  set  of  forms  should 
command  the  acquiescence  of  any  multitude  of  men  so  large  as 
to  embrace  many  nations.  That  which  one  class  considers  pleasing 
and  profitable  and  essential  to  the  full  satisfaction  and  develop- 
ment of  their  religious  tendencies  is  regarded  by  another  class, 
if  not  so  numerous,  at  least  as  spiritual,  as  so  irreconcileable  with 
holding  Christian  truth  in  godly  simplicity,  that  their  con- 
sciences would  suffer  less  by  separation  from  communion  than 
by  continually  repeated  compliance  with  manifold  unscriptural 
prescriptions  which  for  them  are  unmeaning,  and  being  intro- 
duced into  the  solemn est  acts  of  the  soul,  because  unmeaning 
are  also  burdensome. 

Much  of  the  sensuous  and  symbolical  in  religious  worship 
which  we  meet  with  in  countries  subject  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
and  which  seems  to  them  full  of  beauty  and  of  virtue,  we  of 
the  Church  of  England  think  superfluous  and  insignificant  at 
the  best.  The  rigid  Presbyterian  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
looks  upon  our  observances  in  something  of  the  same  way  in 
which  we  look  upon  those  of  Italy  or  of  Spain. 

A  great  deal  of  this  difference  is  probably  unavoidable  :  it  may 
depend  upon  difference  of  original  mental  structure  increased 
by  difference  of  early  education,  or  even  upon  the  degree  of 
latitude  in  which  we  live :  and  as  far  as  it  is  unavoidable 
it  would  seem  to  require  accommodation,  and  not  to  admit  of 
being  disregarded  with  impunity.  In  the  case  of  such  a  church 
as  ours — one  which  assumes  to  be  the  organ  of  the  religious 
needs  of  a  people  probably  comprehending  as  great  a  diversity 
of  mental  constitution  as  is  embraced  by  many  nations  and 
churches  much  more  populous — the  greatest  moderation  must 
surely  be  needed,  and  one  would  think  the  greatest  liberty  that 
was  possible  would  be  advisable. 

It  is  doubtless  a  difficult  problem  to  determine  the  limit  to 
which  accommodation  to  the  varieties  of  its  members  may  be 
carried  without  surrendering  the  means  of  its  most  general  effi- 
ciency ;  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  very  difficulty  of  the 
problem  ought  to  make  us  hesitate  in  our  positiveness  as  to 
having  solved  it  aright,  and  give  Dissentients  all  the  benefit  of 
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the  doubt.  Remembering,  too,  that  we  have  rejected  some 
primitive  customs,  and  many  venerable  ones,  that  the  church 
from  which  we  have  dissented  preserves  with  a  not  obviously 
injurious  effect  (perhaps  of  very  wilfulness,  or  only  because  we 
come  not  of  a  race  which  has  a  southern's  taste  for  sensuous 
beauty  and  mere  grace),  we  should  regard  with  no  harsh  disdain 
those  who  return  further  than  ourselves  towards  Apostolic  sim- 
plicity :  but  rather  perhaps  we  who  love  to  worship  amid  some- 
thing of  the  incense  cloud  and  purple  light  of  Tradition  should 
consider  ourselves  as  indulging  a  peculiarity ;  and  enjoying  as  a 
luxury  what  it  is  incorrect  to  suppose  an  essential,  should  allow 
every  liberty  to  those  who  prefer  the  fresh  air  and  open  heaven 
of  New  Testament  Christianity. 

And  indeed  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  viewing  only  some  modern  churches,  and  whose  tendencies 
are  to  magnify  the  accidents  of  a  church  and  to  make  much 
of  externals,  to  take  off  their  minds  from  the  present  luxurious 
and  peaceful  estate  of  Christendom,  and  to  dwell  for  a  while  with 
earnest  attention  on  the  outward  condition  of  the  Church  during 
the  times  of  the  inspired  Records  and  many  generations  later. 
In  the  earliest  age  we  see  the  Lord's  Supper  provided  for  by  each 
communicant  contributing  his  own  portion  of  bread  and  wine, 
and  all  reclining  in  common  round  a  literal  table  like  our 
Lord's — in  a  common  room  in  an  ordinary  house — with  everything 
around  them  most  humble  in  the  world's  estimate :  no  con- 
ventional distinctions,  no  multiplied  respectabilities  :  their  only 
imposing  peculiarity  one  which  the  world  could  neither  give  nor 
take  away — the  earnest  love  of  their  Lord  and  of  their  Brethren. 
And  for  three  or  four  hundred  years  we  find  the  houses  of  wor- 
ship unconsecrated ;  the  clergy  without  any  peculiarity  of  dress, 
unendowed,  and  for  the  most  part  of  no  necessarily  superiour 
education ;  earning  with  their  own  hands  their  daily  bread,  or 
subsisting  on  the  voluntary  offerings  of  their  diocese.  Contrast 
in  thought  the  wooden  vessels  and  ordinary  garments  of  the 
primitive  disciples  with  the  golden  chalices  and  gorgeous  robes 
of  modern  Christendom,  or  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  or  at 
Ephesus  with  the  cathedrals  of  Italy  or  of  England,  and  then 
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compare  the  spiritual  estate  of  the  earlier  churches  and  of  the 
later,  and  perhaps  we  shall  see  that  a  church  need  not  be 
deficient  in  the  most  conspicuous  graces  because  it  is  wanting 
in  many  means  of  external  impression,  but  that  its  vitality  and 
vigour  depend  more  upon  the  energy  and  self-sacrifice  of  its 
members  than  upon  the  imposing  character  of  its  forms.  Many 
forms  besides  those  which  are  essential  are  permissible,  because 
Christianity  can  consecrate  every  influence  of  the  world  and 
every  tendency  of  our  nature  that  is  not  essentially  for  evil, 
and  having  purified  it  from  its  earthly  taint  can  direct  its  energy 
to  useful  and  to  holy  purposes. 

And  though  the  Early  Church  was  sent  forth  into  the  world, 
as  it  were,  without  purse  or  scrip,  and  it  lacked  nothing,  yet 
this  may  not  warrant  us  in  saying  that  whenever  it  has  offered 
to  it  a  purse  it  should  not  take  it,  and  likewise  a  scrip.  These 
things  probably  were  not  offered  to  it  in  the  providence  of  GOD 
only  to  be  refused,  but  to  be  improved.  And  when  it  had  laid 
at  its  feet  the  efforts  of  Art,  and  many  of  its  members  devoutly 
dedicated  to  its  use  and  its  honour  the  fruits  of  those  gifts  with 
which  the  Giver  of  all  good  had  endowed  them,  it  was*  wise 
and  it  was  right  in  the  Church  to  accept  them  with  grace  and 
to  employ  them  with  care.  And  when  the  Church  was  thoroughly 
dominant — when  it  had  to  do  principally  either  with  those  who 
were  all  under  nearly  the  same  natural  impressions  and  of 
kindred  race,  or  with  those  rude  multitudes  who  were  almost 
generically  inferior  to  their  more  southern  neighbours — it  was 
perhaps  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  use  many  means  of  impression 
from  without.  The  imposition  of  such  forms  might  have  been 
productive  of  much  good,  and  was  not  likely  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  any  serious  dissent,  had  they  been  confessedly  intro- 
duced as  only  temporary  expedients,  and  had  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  carried  been  prudentially  limited,  and  the  modes  em- 
ployed for  procuring  their  observance  and  respect  been  parental 
rather  than  coercive. 

The  Iconoclastic  controversies,  however,  to  which  such  im- 
position gave  rise,  teach  us  at  least  that  the  distinction  between 
classes  of  mind  which  has  been  noticed  above  is  a  real  one  and 
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traceable  in  history :  And  perhaps  if  -we  conjoined  these  results 
with  others  which  later  and  closer  history  will  supply  us  with, 
we  might  read  another  great  truth  which  is  but  too  often  neg- 
lected or  denied,  namely  this,  that  the  opposition  to  multiplied 
and  imposing  forms  in  worship  is  as  much  repudiated  by  the 
uneducated  multitude  as  by  the  thoughtful  few,  and  would  seem 
to  have  some  close  connexion  with  a  lively  perception  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel. 

xxvi. 

Another  class  of  considerations,  too,  may  also  be  suggested 
which  may  tend  to  make  us  regard  Dissent  from  our  own  Church 
as  less  criminal  than  the  Schism  of  early  ages.  The  early 
churches  required  belief  in  little  more  than  the  Apostles'  Creed; 
but  our  Church  being,  as  we  boast,  no  chance  creation  of 
yesterday,  but  one  which  has  its  inheritance  from  all  the  Past, 
has  got  inwoven  in  it  and  identified  with  it,  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  Theoretic  Truth  which  are  the  utterances  of  each  age 
according  to  its  need  or  its  sight  only,  and  not  in  forms 
fitted  for  all  time  r  and  when  the  points  demanding  assent 
are  so  multiplied  as  they  have  thus  become  in  the  course  of 
ages  in  our  Church,  assent  to  them  all  becomes  so  difficult 
for  many  minds  that  temptations  to  nonconformity  are  greatly 
increased.  So  long  as  deliberate  assent  to  such  countless 
details  of  doctrine  is  not  required  under  spiritual  penalties,  but 
the  Church  is  considered  merely  to  uphold  to  the  view  of  its 
members  a  body  of  doctrine  which  it  has  received  and  be- 
lieves to  be  on  the  whole  true  and  wholesome,  so  long  there 
need  not  be  any  great  cause  for  Dissent  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine in  respect  of  those  whom  we  could  wish  to  retain.  But 
the  stricter  the  terms  of  communion  are  drawn  in  respect  of 
Theoretic  Truth  the  more  reasonable  Dissent  becomes.  At  least 
the  more  the  importance  of  theological  formulae  is  magnified,  the 
fewer  should  be  the  articles  which  are  imposed  as  of  universal 
obligation.  For  that  there  is  almost  an  impossibility  of  so  set- 
tling and  defining  a  large  mass  of  doctrinal  dogmata  as  to 
include  the  unanimous  consent  of  many  thinking  men,  be  they 
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as  honest  or  as  pious  as  they  may,  may  be  seen  even  to  a 
painful  degree  of  clearness  by  the  variety — the  diversity — the 
contrariety — of  opinion  which  exists  among  the  Clergy  of  our 
own  Church  who  all  of  them  have  signed  Thirty-nine  Articles 
which  comprehend  manifold  more  definitions  of  Credenda.  If 
consent  to  the  same  theories  of  theological  propositions  be  con- 
sidered as  alone  constituting  unity  of  faith,  such  unity  does 
not  exist  in  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  it 
must  continue  to  be  less  and  less  the  case  every  day,  for 
every  day  men's  minds  are  becoming  more  exercised  and  more 
inquiring  and  freer,  and  consequently  less  adapted  to  receive 
passively  impressions  from  without,  or  less  capable  of  being 
transferred  into  any  ready  made  moulds. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant.  Every  orthodox  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  readily  and  thankfully  acknowledge 
that  the  Creed  commonly  called  Athanasian  contains  a  valu- 
able body  of  Christian  doctrine ;  that  it  states  with  singular 
force  doctrines  which  are  involved  in  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  that  it  magnifies  the  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  peculiarly  accordant  with  the  views  of 
him  who  believes  that  the  characteristic  of  Christianity  is  the 
worship  of  GOD  in  CHRIST.  But  then  this  forcible  exhibition  of 
the  Divinity  of  CHRIST  is  connected  with  so  many  other  specu- 
lative tenets  which  are  the  expressions  of  a  peculiar  philo- 
sophy, and  the  illustrations  of  a  theological  hypothesis  foreign 
to  modern  modes  of  thought,  that  one  who  would  fain  see 
CHRIST  so  honoured,  and  may  have  no  objection  himself  to 
the  Oriental  modes  of  stating  the  essential  nature  of  the  God- 
head, may  be  quite  able  to  understand  that  to  many  minds 
the  authoritative  imposition  of  such  statements  may  seem  a 
heavy  bondage.  If  merely  held  up  as  one  ancient  and 
admirable  view  of  that  portion  of  Theology  which  deals 
with  the  theoretic  exposition  of  the  Divine  Nature,  it  might 
command  the  respect  of  all;  but  when  exhibited  as  so  exclu- 
sively the  true  one,  that  its  reception  is  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  all  the  baptised, — that  whosoever  will  be  saved  before 
all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  thus  think  of  the  Godhead — 
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then  it  may  not  unreasonably  receive  the  dissent  of  many.  So 
long  as  our  Church  retains  the  custom  of  reading  this  creed 
in  its  public  worship  with  the  express  declaration,  that  except 
every  one  do  keep  it  whole  and  undefiled  without  doubt  he  shall 
perish  everlastingly  (and  thus  may  be  deemed  to  implicate  the 
consent  of  all  its  members  in  these  evangelical  expressions),  this 
will  certainly  be  the  case.  For  that  subtleties  of  doctrine  which 
have  never  been  adequately  expressed  in  any  language  but  the 
Greek,  and  but  imperfectly  even  by  its  delicate  mechanism,  and 
which  arise  from  modes  of  viewing  the  Divine  Nature  not  only  not 
scriptural  but  not  primitive — which  are  matters  not  of  Revelation 
primarily  but  of  Philosophy,  and  that  philosophy  not  only  not 
Christian  or  classic  but  even  orientally  heathen — should  be  essen- 
tial elements  of  saving  faith,  to  many  Christian  minds  must 
seem  untrue.  How  belief  in  the  difference  between  Begotten  or 
Proceeding  should  be  necessary  to  the  private  Christian's  salva- 
tion— or  a  want  of  faith  in  CHRIST  being  the  Everlasting  Son  of  the 
Father  (an  expression  which  seems  to  approach  the  very  verge  of 
unintelligibility  or  contradiction)  should  infallibly  exclude  a  man 
from  any  benefits  of  Christian  grace — these  things  may  be  con- 
sidered as  so  dogmatically  obscure,  and  so  unnecessarily  uncharita- 
ble, as  to  diminish  much  from  the  guilt  of  dissent  in  those  who 
are  a'nxious  to  stand  fast  in  all  the  liberty  wherewith  they  believe 
that  CHRIST  has  made  them  free.  Doubtless  that  state  of  mind 
which  should  be  always  cavilling  at  these  expressions  or  even 
exercising  itself  in  defining  otherwise  these  doctrines,  and  stirring 
up  strife  about  them  in  the  Church,  would  not  be  a  maturely 
Christian  one,  and  might  be  very  unchristian ;  but  still  it  is 
no  infallible  assumption  that  amid  so  boundless  and  trackless 
a  region,  a  man  may  not  now  have  attained  a  point  from  which 
he  should  be  enabled  to  see  all  that  any  one  of  the  fifth 
century  could  see,  and  something  more.  Without,  however, 
justifying  the  aberrations  or  evil  tempers  of  those  who  may 
err  where  errour  is  so  easy,  it  is  only  wished  to  suggest  that 
to  impose  upon  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Christians,  under 
penalty  of  the  fear  of  eternal  perdition,  numerous  articles  of 
a  creed  which  is  not  and  never  was  in  any  substantial  sense 
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Catholic — a  creed  which  was  the  composition  of  a  peculiar 
age,  and  the  product  of  a  partial  philosophy — may  perhaps  be 
a  sin  as  great  as  that  of  those  who  meekly  resist  it. 


XXVll. 

And  then  again,  GOD  has  not  given  us  such  a  Revelation  as  to 
command  the  same  interpretation  from  all  who  receive  it  with 
like  desire  to  discern  the  truth.  It  does  not  convey  one  self- 
evident  meaning  to  all  who  seek  it  however  humbly.  Doubt- 
less there  is  an  archetype  in  the  Divine  Mind  of  the  true 
form  of  Christian  Doctrine :  but  it  has  not  pleased  GOD  to  dis- 
close any  such  to  man,  perhaps  because  its  comprehension  is 
not  possible  to  any  in  the  flesh.  He  seems  indeed  to  show  us 
glimpses  of  the  existence  of  such  a  form,  here  and  there :  but 
the  comprehension  of  it  as  a  whole — its  Idea — would  seem  never 
hitherto  to  have  been  possible  for  man.  Perhaps  what  has  been 
said  of  our  perception  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  also  be  said 
with  something  of  like  aptness  of  our  perception  of  revealed 
truths :  we  see  them  only  in  section :  and  therefore  their 
mutual  relations  may  ever  be  known  to  us  but  imperfectly 
while  on  earth,  never  adequately  till  we  are  transferred  to 
quite  a  different  centre.  There  may  be,  indeed,  a  mode  of 
representing  Doctrine  yet  to  be  enunciated  which  shall  at  once 
bear  evidence  of  its  exclusive  truth  by  enabling  us  to  collect 
harmoniously  around  one  centre  the  thousand  fragments  of  Chris- 
tian truth  which  are  scattered  in  this  system  and  in  that  :  a 
mode  which  shall  possess,  if  one  may  so  say,  a  kind  of  magnetic 
power,  attracting  and  absorbing  all  the  elements  of  truth  which 
exist  in  systems  for  the  most  part  false.  But  without  dwell- 
ing on  this  it  may  be  hoped,  that  at  least  hereafter  when  we 
shall  have  a  stronger  light  and  keener  vision  and  more  un- 
interrupted leisure,  we  shall  perceive  that  there  is  a  point, 
unattainable  on  earth,  from  which  such  a  view  is  presented 
as  to  combine  in  it  features  now  apparently  irreconcileable,  and 
to  embrace  parts  which  it  seems  at  present  impossible  to  con- 
ceive as  belonging  to  the  same  whole. 
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At  present,  however,  some  difference  in  our  views  of  Theoretic 
Truth  there  must  of  necessity  be.  It  is  an  impossibility  that 
there  should  be  perfect  likeness  between  any  two  minds  in  their 
ways  of  viewing  any  system  such  as  that  with  which  Christian 
Doctrine  is  conversant.  Their  positions  are  necessarily  different. 
The  difference  between  the  rational  and  the  sensible  horizon 
is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  difference  between  absolute  truth 
and  that  which  is  truth  to  the  individual  mind.  No  man  can 
see  even  the  material  heaven  exactly  as  his  neighbour  sees  it, 
stand  as  near  him  as  he  will:  and  with  every  difference  of 
position  there  will  be  a  corresponding  difference  of  horizon. 
Those  of  the  same  hemisphere  will  indeed  ever  see  the  same 
characteristic  constellations :  but  some  more,  others  fewer,  of 
the  stars  which  crowd  the  fluctuating  limit :  and  it  would 
be  as  unwise,  as  it  would  be  useless  and  unkind,  to  renounce 
fellowship  with  a  brother  merely  because,  though  gazing  as 
steadfastly  as  we  on  the  same  celestial  ether,  he  did  not  assent 
to  our  description  of  a  luminary  which  from  his  position  or  with 
his  powers  of  vision  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  discern.. 
Such  is  the  case  with  moral  truth  :  and  it  is  further  a  fact  of 
every  day  observation  rather  than  of  questionable  assertion,  that 
in  all  matters  depending  on  logical  argument  and  mere  inference — 
as  all  matters  of  doctrine  must  do — the  best  men's  judgements 
are  deliberately  different. 

More  especially  all  such  questions  as  those  relating  to  the  aim 
and  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  which  depend  also  upon 
amount  of  information  or  on  the  nature  of  evidence — on  impres- 
sions from  uncertain  appearances  of  history,  or  on  conjectures 
as  to  the  more  uncertain  tendencies  of  the  present — must  be, 
or  may  be,  variously  determined.  Persons  may  hold  directly 
opposite  opinions  on  many  ecclesiastical  matters  with  equally 
Christian  temper  of  mind :  for  many  of  them  depend  on  no  process 
of  rigid  demonstration,  but  on  a  discovery  and  appreciation  of 
evidence.  For  instance,  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical 
Succession  is  required  upon  testimony  of  history,  not  merely  on 
asserted  revelation.  Now  to  one  who  believes  in  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  fragmentary  notices  of  the  early 
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church  which  we  have,  and  construes  them  in  one  way,  this 
testimony  may  seem  strong  enough  to  produce  a  probability  on 
which  it  would  be  wise  and  dutiful  to  act.  To  another  whose 
historical  criticism  has  convinced  him  that  these  fragments  are 
so  interpolated  and  contradictory  as  not  to  be  trustworthy,  or 
whose  general  scholarship  compels  him  to  construe  them  other- 
wise, this  testimony  may  seem  too  weak  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
clusive. And  thus  their  opinions,  depending  upon  their  critical 
sagacity  rather  than  their  moral  honesty  or  Christian  temper  of 
mind,  may  be  directly  opposite,  and  yet  each  such  as  it  was  the 
duty  of  each  to  form. 

And  may  it  not  still  more  generally  be  said,  that  all  conclusions 
of  the  understanding  have  only  a  relative  truth,  are  only  true 
for  us  :  and  that  as  to  beings  with  different  senses  from  ours, 
the  qualities  of  material  things  not  only  may,  but  must,  appear 
very  different  from  what  they  do  to  us,  so  for  men  with  minds 
differently  constituted  from  ours  proportionately  different  per- 
ceptions of  spiritual  things  are  unavoidable  ?  That  men  are 
generically  alike  of  course  is  admitted  :  but  that  their  minds  re- 
semble each  other  less  than  their  bodies  do  may  also  be  probable  : 
and  even  consciences  perhaps  vary  as  countenances. 

What  differences  in  the  conceptions  of  ecclesiastical  forms  and 
theoretic  truths  may  justify  separation  from  an  actually  existing 
society  which  is  an  attempted  realisation  of  scriptural  ideas, 
is  a  problem  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  alone  can 
fully  solve :  only  this  we  know,  That  anything  may  be  forgiven 
us  but  uncharitableness  ;  That  in  things  not  fully  revealed  no  man 
should  judge  his  brother,  lest  he  himself  should  be  judged  by 
one  greater  than  his  brother ;  and  That  the  greater  a  man's  own 
privileges  for  attaining  to  the  truth  the  greater  also  ought  to 
be  his  gentleness  towards  those  who  seeking  miss  it. 

xxviii. 

And  let  us  think  again :  Most  of  dogmatic  theology  is  Philo- 
sophy rather  than  Revelation.  It  is  at  the  very  best  man's  way 
of  systematising  inspired  oracles.  There  Ls  nothing  divine  in  the 
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Theory,  though  there  may  be  in  many  of  the  truths  which  it 
contains  and  embodies.  And  philosophy,  mental  and  material, 
must  greatly  influence  our  modes  of  thinking  about  systematic 
doctrine,  and  the  way  in  which  we  should  frame  a  theory  of 
the  universe.  A  Modern  cannot  believe  as  an  Ancient,  or  an 
Englishman  as  a  Jew.  A  Platonist  cannot  theorise  as  an  Aris- 
totelian, or  a  Kantist  as  a  Calvinist.  Dante's  Theory  of  the 
Unseen  will  not  do  for  us  now,  and  even  Newton's  wonderful 
revelations  of  material  laws  have  been  already  in  some  points 
modified  and  enlarged.  This  at  least  is  unquestionable  that  the 
Theology  of  a  people  must  be  imperfect  which  has  grown  up 
amid  an  erroneous  Philosophy,  whether  physical  or  metaphysical : 
and  no  theology  can  be  adequate  which  is  not  capable  of  ex- 
panding itself  as  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  is  extended. 
The  theology  of  the  Middle  Age  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  discoveries  of  science :  and  the  history  of  the  contest  has 
left  us  lessons  which  may  be  applicable  to  all  time.  Recently 
too  the  more  enlightened  have  been  obliged  to  modify  very 
considerably  their  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation  in  order 
to  reconcile  biblical  expressions  with  geological  facts :  and  for 
this  purpose  they  have  agreed  to  draw  a  distinction'  between 
religious  and  physical  doctrines  in  the  Bible.  It  is  here  sug- 
gested that  there  may  be  some  less  arbitrary  and  more  compre- 
hensive distinction  which  shall  allow  us  to  use  with  greater 
heartiness  than  at  present  all  the  liberty  which  we  may  ever 
need.  It  certainly  would  be  wise  not  to  make  much  of  our 
faith  depend  upon  the  stability  of  any  theoretic  creed  :  and  it 
would  be  not  unchristian  to  tolerate  in  our  brethren  who  hold 
firmly  the  great  facts  and  positive  revelations  of  the  Catholic 
Creed,  some  considerable  deviation  from  our  own  probably 
imperfect  views.  Wherever  we  see  singleness  of  purpose,  an 
earnest  love  of  truth  and  right,  and  above  all  a  fervent  adoration 
of  JESUS  CHRIST  as  the  express  image  of  GOD  and  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind,  we  may  well  be  content  to  bear  difference  of 
opinion  about  matters  which  every  way  exceed  all  that  we  can 
think.  To  be  tolerant  in  ourselves  of  any  wilful  carelessness 
in  the  investigation  even  of  theoretic  truth,  or  to  set  ourselves 
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up  in  opposition  to  the  grave  judgements  of  the  Church  without 
the  most  deliberate  and  earnest  persuasion  of  the  importance 
as  well  as  the  correctness  of  our  own  convictions,  is  not  wise 
but  wicked  :  and  to  regard  with  indifference  any  departure  in 
our  brethren  from  the  Catholic  Creed  must  indicate  a  scepticism 
about  the  importance  of  the  characteristic  revelations  of  Chris- 
tianity which  it  is  most  alien  from  the  intention  or  the  princi- 
ples of  these  Pages  in  any  way  to  countenance  or  commend. 
It  is  only  meant  here  to  suggest,  that  it  is  the  spirit  which  a 
man  is  of,  which  is  of  more  importance  than  the  opinion  which 
he  is  of,  as  regards  matters  of  dogmatic  theology :  and  that 
if  he  worships  CHRIST  as  GOD  and  has  within  him  the  fruits  of 
the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  his  brother  may  not  judge  him  for  that  theoretic 
opinion  whereof  he  is  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  but 
GOD  only :  a.  suggestion  which  however  apparently  common- 
place would  seem  not  altogether  unnecessary.  For  we  see  that 
though  men  are  not  now  disturbed  as  they  once  were  about  the 
motion  of  the  earth  or  the  existence  of  antipodes,  yet  even 
in  many  of  this  generation,  verbally  despising  the  persecutors 
of  old  and  ready  to  build  cenotaphs  to  those  whom  their  fathers 
thought  it  no  sin  to  slay,  the  old  opposition  of  heart  to  theoretic 
difference  is  not  entirely  extinct,  and  that  there  is  extensively 
prevalent  even  yet  a  tendency  to  regard  all  dissent  from  eccle- 
siastical dogmas  as  much  within  the  province  of  human  retri- 
bution as  any  violations  of  positive  morality. 


XXIX. 

And  again :  the  history  of  opinion  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Church  would  seem  to  render  it  at  best  but 
doubtful  whether  many  of  these  enunciations  of  Theoretic 
Truth  which  we  have  formally  preserved  to  us  did  not  owe 
in  some  cases  their  origin,  in  others  their  form,  to  sources 
independent  of  the  Revelation  by  JESUS  CHRIST,  or  of  that 
which  came  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The  influence  of 
Oriental  religions  on  the  Christian  seems  traceable  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Indeed  without  a  perpetual  miracle,  which 
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we  have  no  warrant  for  expecting,  the  leaven  of  Christianity 
could  scarcely  but  be  affected  by  that  mingled  mass  of  thought 
and  feeling  into  which  it  was  infused  :  and  when  those  who 
had  been  penetrated  from  earliest  youth  by  the  influences  of 
an  antecedent  philosophy  came  to  enunciate  theoretically  their 
conceptions  of  Christian  truth,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  in  forms  equally  differing  from  the  simple  expressions  of 
Inspiration  and  those  which  would  seem  fittest  to  a  larger 
and  more  mature  philosophy.  And  how  little  of  what  it  is 
now  considered  essential  to  receive  as  Church  Doctrine  was 
held  in  its  present  form  by  the  primitive  churches,  and  how 
much  of  it  has  assumed  its  present  shape  from  the  influences 
of  successive  theological  and  philosophical  controversies,  it  is 
necessary  very  patiently  to  bear  in  mind. 

And  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  analogy  and  the  dif- 
ference presented  us  in  the  case  of  Jewish  Theology.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  took  place  here :  but  whereas  the 
influences  of  surrounding  philosophy  were  often  improvements  in 
that  part  of  their  religious  theories  which  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  their  limited  Revelation,  in  our  dispensation,  which  is  a 
final  one  and  grounded  on  mysterious  facts  and  special  additional 
revelations,  no  antecedent  theories  constituted  irrespective  of  those 
facts  and  revelations  can  perhaps  materially  enlighten  us.  And 
as  this  analogy  of  what  took  place  under  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion may  tend  to  illustrate  some  other  portions  of  this  subject, 
let  it  be  said,  Moses  gave  to  the  Jews  no  Theoretic  Creed : 
an  Idea  of  GOD— His  Name — and  Ten  Commandments  of  duty, 
were  the  substance  of  their  religious  law.  And  faith  in  a 
Person,  and  '  not  in  a  Theology,  was  what  was  required  of 
them.  Indeed  for  hundreds  of  years  after  Moses  the  Jews  had 
nothing  which  could  be  called  a  theology.  And  when  they 
did  possess  something  of  a  theoretic  creed,  it  seems  to  have 
come  to  them  by  no  very  direct  revelations :  it  grew  up  among 
them  in  no  very  definite  way,  and  seems  to  have  received,  or  at 
least  matured,  some  of  its  most  important  articles  during  that 
interval  when  special  inspiration  had  ceased.  Their  ways  of 
thinking  about  GOD  and  His  universe  and  man's  destiny  became 
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considerably  modified  by  their  captivity  in  Babylonia:  and 
more  so  after  the  transportation  of  so  many  of  them  into 
Egypt.  When  they  thus  mingled  intimately  with  those  who 
had  a  philosophy  and  a  purer  worship  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  for  centuries  in  the  nations  that  bordered  on 
Palestine,  their  creed  received  into  it  foreign  influences,  and  in 
its  alterations  was  enlarged.  And  no  one  who  attentively  con- 
siders the  difference  between  the  state  of  the  Jewish  mind  at 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  and  that  which  existed  at  the  giving  of 
the  Law  and  very  long  afterwards,  can  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge that  however  irregularly  their  theology  had  become 
formed  it  had  in  the  meanwhile  received  into  it  very  valuable 
portions  of  religious  truth. 


XXX. 

Also  it  would  seem  that  Progress,  Growth,  Expansion  every 
way,  is  the  law  of  the  soul's  life  and  the  very  aim  of  its 
creation.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  may  not  unreasonably  be  sug- 
gested, that  this  life  of  ours  on  earth,  and  the  whole  earth's 
life,  is  but  a  stage  in  an  eternal  journey  onwards  and  up- 
wards— but  the  commencing  term  of  an  infinite  series  of  pro- 
gressions— is  not  here  a  monition  not  to  look  for  unchange- 
ableness  in  opinion  ?  We  are  placed,  too,  in  the  midst  of  an 
unlimited  universe,  and  innumerable,  immeasurable,  forces  act 
upon  us  continually,  and  it  would  be  a  miracle  past  belief  if 
souls  endowed  with  different  powers  and  placed  in  different 
positions,  should  throughout  all  ages  view  this  universe  and 
man's  lot  in  it  so  exactly  or  even  so  substantially  similarly  as 
never  to  generate  new  combinations  of  thought,  which  should 
amount  to  influential  revelations  even  as  to  matters  affecting 
religious  faith  and  individual  responsibility. 

The  History  of  Mind  in  the  Christian  Church,  when  atten- 
tively studied,  seems  to  sanction  this  thought.  It  seems  also 
to  give  us  intimations  that  there  are  from  time  to  time  influ- 
ences from  without — say  rather  from  above — which  in  a  good 
measure  determine  the  direction  of  men's  minds  :  oscillations, 
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undulations ;  such  ebb  and  flow  as  give  rise  to  the  perception 
of  a  Tidal  Influence  from  which  no  individual  mind  can  be 
entirely  exempt,  and  which  the  many  are  compelled  to  obey.  No- 
where for  any  long  time  together  can  we  find  the  mind  which 
has  been  awakened  by  Christianity  in  one  stay.  There  seems 
to  be  infused  into  it  an  active  principle  which  impels  it  to 
exercise,  and  through  exercise  certainly,  though  perhaps  indi- 
rectly, to  growth. 

And  all  Theology  touches  on  all  sides  on  the  utterly  Un- 
known, and  has  mingled  up  with  its  calculations  quantities  utterly 
incommensurable  with  human  thought.  It  is  therefore  hopeless 
as  a  Science.  We  have  not  data  either  sufficiently  numerous  or 
sufficiently  definite  to  theorise  with.  Indeed  all  moral  systems  or 
religious  theories  which  assume  to  be  universal  must  be  question- 
able and  even  false.  Certainly  those  which  have  been  the  most 
definite  coherent  and  complete  have  been  hitherto  precisely 
those  which  have  been  the  least  satisfactory. 


XXXI. 

Is  then  all  moral  truth,  and  consequently  all  duty,  uncertain 
and  indeterminable  ?  For  each  individual  certainly  not :  but 
whether  there  is  discoverable  by  us  any  universal  archetype  of 
both  may  be  not  easy  to  determine  and  not  very  profitable  to 
inquire.  A  man's  prime  duty  is  to  educate  himself,  and  not  to 
judge  others ;  and  though  he  is  diligently  to  propagate  what  he 
finds  and  feels  to  be  true  and  right,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
what  he  believes,  however  conscientiously,  to  be  such  is  so  abso- 
lutely for  all.  Moral  truth  and  duty  are  not  indeed  indifferent, 
yet  they  may  be  to  each  man  what  he  believes  them  to  be. 
They  may  bear  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  moral  recipient 
as  much  as  the  forms  and  colours  and  proportions  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  do  to  the  structure  and  strength  of  the  eye  that 
beholds  them  :  and  of  this  perhaps  we  may  be  sure,  that  in 
matters  in  which  the  Infinite  enters  we  shall  all  of  us  on  earth 
be,  in  various  degrees,  but  as  the  blind  man  in  the  Gospel  com- 
ing to  his  sight,  who  saw  men  as  trees  walking.  There  may  be 
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something  fixed  and  real  for  every  man  without  it  being  pos- 
sible to  say  that  there  is  one  and  the  same  thing  for  all  men. 
And  if  these  things  be  true,  and  it  be  permissible  to  consider 
moral  truth  and  duty  as  a  divinely  ordained  relation  between 
the  mind  of  man  and  the  will  of  GOD,  variable  within  certain 
limits,  not  because  the  fountain  of  law  is  variable  but  because 
the  minds  of  men  are  so  (just  as  the  light,  of  the  sun  is  un- 
changing but  the  eyes  it  falls  upon  are  not  so),  then  may  it 
not  be  said  that  perhaps  it  is  not  the  possession  of  the  strongest 
light  that  is  the  greatest  blessing  for  man,  nor  the  continual 
straining  his  eye  through  telescope  or  microscope  that  is  his 
prime  calling :  but  rather  the  most  just  correspondence  between 
the  medium  and  the  organ  of  vision  :  not  the  intrinsic  brightness 
of  the  luminary  but  its  adaptation  to  our  needs :  not  in  fact  any 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  light  so  much  as  the  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  eye  ?  For  instance,  Was  it  the  amount  of  Absolute  Truth 
possessed  by  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob — by  Noah,  Job,  or 
Daniel— that  has  made  them  proverbially  memorable  ?  The 
dimmest  views  of  a  future  life — the  most  anthropomorphic  con- 
ceptions of  GOD — the  narrowest  philanthropy — admitted  in  their 
case  of  the  attainment  of  graces  which  the  maturest  Christian 
may  covet.  And  the  little  of  theoretic  truth  which  it  has  been 
permitted  many  great  saints  of  past  ages  to  know,  and  their 
great  superiority  notwithstanding  to  myriads  who  have  most 
zealously  contended  for  the  highest  dogmatic  formulae,  may  suggest 
to  us  that  personal  holiness,  which  is  the  end  of  earthly  life, 
need  not  be  dependent  on  the  mental  reception  of  any  assign- 
able proportion  of  Theoretic  Truth. 


XXXll. 

Is  it  contended,  then,  that  sincerity  of  belief  is  sufficient  for 
salvation  ?  Not  exactly :  but  with  some  limitations  it  is  meant 
to  declare  that  Sincerity,  when  rightly  understood,  is  a  great 
element  of  safety,  and  to  present  another  side  to  the  assertion 
of  the  necessary  danger  of  theological  errour. 
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First  however  let  it  be  said,  that  the  moral  state  of  the  in- 
quirer into  revealed  truth — the  degree  of  his  obedience  to  all  he 
knows  to  be  duty,  and  of  his  reverence  for  all  he  feels  to  be  divine 
— is  unquestionably  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  state  of  the 
heart  and  life  has  a  very  great  influence  on  men's  perception  of 
truth.  Humility  and  patience  may  assist — haste  and  pride  may 
prevent — the  recognition  of  revelation.  And  also  it  is  admitted, 
that  errour  of  belief  is  perhaps  only  excusable  when  it  is  unavoid- 
able, not  always  when  it  proceeds  from  ignorance.  A  man  with 
the  revelations  of  the  Gospel  before  him,  and  the  institutions  of  a 
Christian  Church,  has  no  right  to  believe  as  he  will,  nor  to  plead 
mere  ignorance  in  justification  of  errour.  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  Christian  man  who  has  the  means,  to  examine 
and  to  read ;  of  every  man  without  exception,  to  meditate 
and  to  pray.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  his  sincerity  of  belief  is 
only  another  name  for  obstinacy  in  errour.  If  he  does  do 
this — if  he  use  all  the  opportunities  which  he  has  as  humbly 
and  as  diligently  as  he  might  have  done — if  his  eye  be  single 
and  his  heart  be  honest — then  indeed  to  his  own  Master  alone 
is  he  responsible,  Who  is  able  to  make  him  stand.  But  strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  he  must  before  he  can  plead 
that  he  is  not  deservedly  shut  out.  If  sincerity  without  in- 
vestigation were  always  sufficient,  for  what  is  all  our  profuseness 
of  revelation  ?  For  what  did  Grace  and  Truth  come  by  JESUS 
CHRIST  ?  For  what  is  a  man  gifted  with  ability  and  leisure ; 
for  what  with  the  five  talents  of  the  Book  of  GOD  ? 

With  these  limitations,  however,  it  is  wished  to  express  the 
conviction  that  there  are  few  things  so  valuable  and  so  acceptable 
to  GOD  as  Sincerity,  if  that  word  be  used  not  as  opposed  to  consci- 
ously hypocritical  profession,  but  as  meaning  that  a  man's  heart 
is  honest  and  open  to  all  the  influences  for  good  which  are 
around  him.  To  make  more  investigation  than  this  necessary 
is  to  make  lifelong  scepticism  the  whole  duty  of  man ;  for 
possible  truths  are  infinite.  And  at  the  very  .least  must  it  not 
seem  a  perversion  both  of  Reason  and  of  Christianity  to  make 
theological  formulae  so  important  that  faith  in  doctrine  should 
be  thought  the  greatest  of  virtues,  and  dissent  from  dogmatism 
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as  the  sin  of  infidelity?  It  is  not  wished  in  any  way  to  deny 
the  advantage  to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character  of 
the  reception  of  those  doctrines  which  are  inseparable  from  an 
influential  belief  in  the  great  facts  on  which  the  Church  is 
founded,  nor  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  faithfully  preserv- 
ing and  frequently  proclaiming  those  other  embodiments  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Primitive  Baptismal  Symbol ;  but  it  is  wished  to 
gain  a  hearing  for  the  statement  that  that  which  is  essentially 
necessary  for  a  member  of  the  Church  is  faith  in  JESUS  CHRIST 
and  love  of  Him,  and  not  faith  in  Doctrine  and  love  of  it. 
Faith  in  a  Person  and  not  in  a  System :  faith  in  a  Character 
and  History  and  not  in  abstract  propositions  of  any  kind : 
faith  in  the  new  Idea  of  GOD  which  is  given  to  us  in  Him 
who  united  in  Himself  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  not  faith 
in  doctrinal  dogmata  conveyed  to  us  through  imperfect  media — 
this  it  is  wished  to  represent  as  that  faith  through  which  every 
one  of  us  may  be  saved.  And  though  many  statements  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
ancient  formularies  are  deemed  highly  valuable,  yet  it  is 
believed  that  authoritative  definition  of  doctrine  and  inculcation 
of  it  as  of  primary  importance,  and  controversy  about  it,  have 
held  an  undue  position  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  that 
it  would  be  much  better  if  we  could  learn  to  feel  that  the 
adoration  of  GOD  in  CHRIST,  the  seeking  through  the  channels 
of  divine  appointment  supernatural  influence,  the  loving  the 
Lord  JESUS  CHRIST  in  sincerity  and  trusting  for  acceptance  with 
GOD  only  through  the  virtue  of  His  mediation,  the  endeavouring 
to  realise  His  sympathy  and  present  providence,  and  to  walk 
in  His  steps — that  this  is  that  state  of  mind  which  is  most 
pleasing  to  GOD,  and  through  the  possession  of  which  we  shall 
be  most  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  state  of  being  may 
be  reserved  for  us  after  death. 

xxxiii. 

Perhaps  for  a  man  to  keep  himself  passively  awake,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  act  up  to  the  new  knowledge  which  may  come 
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to  him  while  thus,  may  be  his  ordinary  duty,  rather  than  to 
be  perpetually  anxious  about  doctrine,  or  speculating,  or  sys- 
tematising.  For  ordinary  men,  with  pressing  duties  around  them, 
a  full  mastery  of  even  what  may  be  known  of  theoretic  truth 
is  impossible,  and  no  man  living — not  even  the  most  leisurely — 
could  justify  his  own  belief  on  the  ground  that  he  has  fully 
examined  into  every  other  man's  and  found  it  false.  And  there- 
fore it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  theologic  truth 
is  only  subordinately  profitable,  and  that  of  this  every  man  must 
believe  what  he  can.  The  highest  truths — those  which  alone  enter 
into  the  Catholic  Creed — the  essential  Christian  creed — are  those 
which  require  and  admit  no  proof:  such  as  the  Idea  of  GOD,  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of  CHRIST, 
the  Indwelling  Spirit,  Responsibility  and  Retribution.  These  are 
not  the  objects  of  the  Understanding,  but  of  those  lights  which 
light  every  man  on  his  coming  into  the  world,  the  Reason  and  the 
Conscience,  and  are  matters  not  of  discovery  or  of  argumentative 
proof,  but  of  Revelation,  of  Intuition,  and  of  Faith.  To  be  enun- 
ciated adequately  is  all  they  need,  and  no  other  way  can  they  be 
made  intelligible :  to  be  earnestly  impressed  is  all  they  admit 
of,  and  no  other  way  can  they  be  made  influential.  And  after 
all,  our  life  in  this  world  is  a  Problem  rather  than  a  Theo- 
rem :  something  to  be  done  rather  than  something  to  be  argued 
about :  and  perhaps  the  first  inquiry  of  man  should  be,  What  is 
Duty?  the  second  only,  What  is  Truth?  And  what  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church  represent  as  the  highest  wisdom  is 
not  theoretic  but  practical.  It  is  the  possession  of  a  new  heart, 
of  new  affections  and  hopes  and  desires — rather  than  the  attain- 
ment of  a  clearer  comprehension  of  mysteries.  To  have  faith  in 
GOD  and  love  of  Him,  to  desire  to  cooperate  always  with  His  will ; 
to  trust  Him  though  He  seem  to  slay  us  in  the  conviction  of 
ultimate  good ;  to  have  a  consciousness  of  CHRIST  as  our  Al- 
mighty Mediator,  and  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  as  our  Indwelling  Com- 
forter— this  is  the  Christian's  truest  wisdom:  and  to  educate 
himself  in  this,  and  to  teach  his  brother  to  do  so  too,  this  is 
his  greatest  need,  this  is  his  highest  duty. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that,  if  not  the  only,  at  least 
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the  most  precious  part  of  a  creed  for  any  man  is  that  which 
is  apparently  adapted  to  approve  itself  to  his  mind  and  heart 
as  the  answer  to  his  real  needs — that  which  has  a  perceptible 
tendency  to  awaken  in  him  new  springs  of  action,  new  hopes 
and  new  aims,  and  which  is  calculated  to  produce  in  him  a 
more  intelligent  homage  and  a  more  reverential  love  of  GOD  as 
a  Father  which  is  in  heaven?  Assuredly  the  emotions  which 
a  religion  enkindles  in  a  man,  and  the  energies  it  inspires  and 
developes  in  him,  are  of  more  importance  than  the  entireness 
of  his  reception  of  any  doctrines  which,  however  abstractedly 
true  they  may  be,  have  no  apparent  connection  with  his  cha- 
racter or  his  destiny.  What  a  religion  makes  a  man  become 
is  of  more  consequence  than  what  it  makes  him  profess.  For 
belief  is  a  mere  means :  the  end  of  all  creeds  must  be  assumed 
to  be  the  Transformation  of  Character.  And  that  creed  and 
character  are  separable — and  not  even  necessarily  allied — is  an 
assertion  which  the  testimony  of  all  ecclesiastical  history  requires 
us  to  admit,  and  the  experience  of  every  day  compels  us  most 
painfully  to  verify.  The  little  influence  for  good  produced  by 
the  reiterated  profession  of  belief  in  many  articles  of  a  theo- 
retic creed,  and  the  passionate  advocacy  of  doctrinal  dogmas  by 
those  who  violate  the  primary  principles  of  the  Gospel,  would 
rather  tend  to  impress  upon  one  who  deems  likeness  to  CHKIST 
as  the  one  thing  needful  for  His  disciple,  the  deliberate  con- 
viction that  zeal  for  doctrine  is  not  the  first  of  Christian  graces, 
nor  want  of  a  complete  speculative  creed  the  greatest  loss  a 
Christian  can  sustain. 

xxxiv. 

And  really  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages  of  its  existence,  and  see  how  the  intelligent 
reception  of  such  doctrines  as  have  been  emphatically  asserted 
as  obligatory  by  the  most  eminent  authorities,  has  been  im- 
possible for  almost  all,  we  cannot  but  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  such  doctrines  were  intended  to  exercise  but  little  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians.  We 
cannot  but  at  least  be  inclined  to  hope,  that  even  in  the  case 
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of  many  who  may  not  have  been  able  to  receive  as  divine  reve- 
lations certain  ecclesiastical  definitions  of  the  mysterious  relations 
subsisting  in  the  Infinite  Incomprehensible  Godhead,  the  hearty 
adoration  of  the  Divine  as  it  is  revealed  in  CHRIST,  and  the  love 
of  Him  and  of  their  brethren,  and  meek  acquiescence  in  His 
will,  and  fervent  prayer  for  His  spirit,  would  be  available  for 
their  soul's  salvation.  It  indeed  may  be  even  asserted  that 
whatever  the  Church  may  wish  or  require,  and  whatever  penal- 
ties it  may  pronounce  for  nonconformity  to  its  commandments, 
the  unthinking  Many  and  the  very  thoughtful  Few  (equally 
though  from  different  causes),  however  great  their  docility  may 
be  and  however  sincere  their  desire  to  accept  anything  that  is 
true,  cannot  heartily  embrace  propositions  which  they  cannot  in 
any  way  understand.  It  is  not  meant  of  course  to  say  that  the 
Christian,  be  he  a  scholar  or  no  scholar,  cannot  receive  with 
all  his  heart  revelations  which  he  cannot  explain,  or  testimony 
to  facts  which  he  cannot  account  for.  Indeed  he  can  do  this, 
yea,  and  rest  the  whole  weight  .of  his  soul's  burden  upon  them 
now  and  for  eternity.  Herein  rather  is  the  very  office  of 
Faith :  to  believe  in  facts,  and  records  of  acts  and  sayings — 
in  promises  and  in  pure  revelations — and  then  to  accept  them 
as  the  guide  and  law  of  his  spiritual  life.  But  such  things  are 
very  different  from  propositions  of  any  kind :  they  have  nothing 
to  do  specially  with  the  intellect  of  man.  To  believe  in  a 
Promise  is  very  different  from  believing  in  a  Proposition.  This 
is  chiefly  an  exercise  of  the  Will,  a  trial  of  the  moral  part  of 
a  man.  It  is  at  once  the  test  and  the  result  of  Character. 
And  with  this  are  connected  infinite  influences.  But  to  be- 
lieve in  any  uninspired  explanations  of  the  reasons  and  modes 
of  mysteries  being  as  they  are  and  no  otherwise — explanations 
which  are  no  revelations  and  which  while  they  may  be  lights  to 
some  are  mere  clouds  to  others — to  believe  in  these  things  all 
the  while  that  they  do  not  seem  to  leave  any  distinct  impression 
on  us  for  good — enabling  us  to  see  no  more  than  we  could  see 
before,  and  exciting  in  us  no  feelings  but  those  of  additional 
perplexity — perhaps  this  is  not  required  of  us,  even  because  it 
is  a  thing  impossible  for  us  to  comply  with. 
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To  prevent  misunderstanding,  let  us  take  an  instance : 
The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  of  GOD  and  Man  through  a 
Mediator  who  is  very  GOD  of  very  GOD  I  do  not  theoretically 
comprehend,  I  cannot  adequately  conceive :  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it,  and  hold  it  as  the  very  foundation  of  all  my  hope 
for  eternity,  because  it  appears  to  me  a  doctrine — or  rather  a 
fact — revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  so  pervading  it  in  every  part 
that  without  the  recognition  of  it  the  significance  of  the  whole  is 
unintelligible :  a  doctrine  which  was  received  at  first  from  CHKIST 
and  his  Apostles  as  a  Mystery,  and  which  has  been  received  as  the 
ground  of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  great 
body  of  Christians  from  their  times  to  ours :  and  which  has  been 
the  acknowledged  source  of  spiritual  strength  and  insight  and 
joy  to  almost  all  whom  I  reverence  as  the  noblest  and  the 
wisest  of  Christian  men.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  I  do  not  re- 
ceive merely  as  an  argumentative  deduction  from  any  written 
words,  but  as  apparently  one  which  alone  interprets  and  gives 
significance  to  all  other  revelation  :•  underlying  and  sustaining  it  at 
all  points :  a  doctrine  which,  if  not  itself  to  my  eyes  definite  and 
orbed  as  a  central  Sun,  is  yet  as  pervading  illimitable  Light, 
evidencing  its  reality  by  illuminating  me  and  the  clouds  which 
conceal  it  from  my  gaze.  It  seems  to  me  to  elevate  our 
ideas  of  the  divine  and  human  natures — to  exalt  our  sense  of 
responsibility — to  educe  and  to  mature  the  noblest  portions  of 
our  nature — and  to  give  an  importance  and  a  dignity  to  man's 
life  in  this  world,  and  a  mysterious  and  immeasurable  grandeur 
to  his  destiny  beyond  it,  otherwise  unknown  and  inconceivable. 
I  admit  that  round  about  it  are  clouds  and  thick  darkness; 
that  it  never  could  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to 
conceive  it  had  it  not  been  revealed  ;  and  that  now  it  is  de- 
clared as  a  fact,  no  man  can  account  for  it  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  anything  antecedently  known  to  him.  But  though 
it  precludes  all  comprehension,  yet  it  appears  to  me  to  involve 
no  demonstrable  contradiction,  and  when  assumed  it  affords 
hints  to  the  solution  of  so  many  mysteries,  that  by  its  very 
power  of  interpreting  other  things,  it  seems  to  me  to  prove 
itself  an  answer  to  our  needs  so  abundantly  above  all  that  we 
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could  ask  or  think,  that  it  must  be  from  GOD.  But  bearing 
these  things  continually  in  mind — yea,  making  this  doctrine  so 
to  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  as  to  build  the 
Church  of  CHRIST  upon  it — I  deem  it  unnecessary  and  unwise 
to  strive  to  account  for  it,  or  mentally  to  investigate  its  ne- 
cessity or  mode  of  efficiency;  and  so  long  as  I  gratefully  adore 
GOD  for  His  goodness  in  thus  having  provided  whatever  was 
necessary  for  man's  redemption,  I  do  not  conceive  myself  obliged 
to  receive  any  explanation  but  his  future  one  of  the  scheme 
according  to  which  that  redemption  was  arranged  in  His  own 
eternal  counsels. 

XXXV. 

And  now  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  Principles  of  the 
preceding  Pages  are  really  not  so  opposed  to  the  stability  and 
definiteness  of  Christian  Faith  as  some  others  which  assume  and 
appear  to  be  more  definite.  For  this  reason :  They  repre- 
sent the  only  essential  faith  of  Christians  to  be  faith  in  Facts 
and  in  Revelations  which  are  independent  of  all  philosophy: 
facts  and  revelations  connected  with  a  Divine  Person  of  whose 
nature  and  character  we  could  have  learnt  and  can  learn  no- 
thing but  from  Himself,  and  whose  Promises  are  as  fixed  and 
stable  as  anything  that  is.  But  how  others  who  do  not  agree 
in  these  principles  can  believe  in  the  unchangeableness  of  a 
Christian's  creed,  is  not  apparent.  For  just  in  proportion  as 
Theory  enters  into  it,  is  its  stability  liable  to  be  impaired. 
If  we  had  before  us,  indeed,  all  the  principles  on  which  GOD 
governs  the  world,  so  far  as  man's  destiny  can  be  affected, 
or  were  secure  against  any  other  revelations  but  those  which  are 
written  with  pen  and  with  ink,  we  might  indeed  more  safely 
hope  to  theorise  for  perpetuity.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
Gospel  does  not  assume  to  be  a  complete  and  consistent  specula- 
tive view  of  man's  condition  and  nature  and  destiny :  nor  does  it 
profess  to  furnish  all  the  data  from  which  such  a  scheme  might 
be  formed.  There  is  no  Theology  which  is  a  Philosophy. 
Theology  is  neither  Revelation  nor  Demonstration,  and  there- 
fore must  be  variable.  Nor  is  the  Bible  the  only  revelation  of 
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GOD.  Man's  mind  lives  not  by  written  words  alone,  but  by  every 
thing  that  comes  forth  from  GOD.  The  appearances  of  the  world 
and  the  history  of  man,  as  they  present  themselves  to  every 
divinely-prepared  mind,  are  revelations  of  GOD.  The  highest 
mode  of  thought  about  GOD  and  His  universe  now  existing 
among  us,  how  has  it  been  produced?  Surely  not  wholly  by 
any  written  letter,  but  by  the  leavening  purifying  influences 
of  a  Divine  Spirit  combining  and  cooperating  with  innume- 
rable modes  of  individual  thought.  Our  minds  are  born  into  an 
infinite  school,  wherein  influences  come  to  us  from  all  that  we 
meet,  or  see,  or  hear,  or  feel,  from  infancy  to  the  grave :  many 
of  which  are  as  authentic  revelations  of  GOD'S  will  and  of  our  own 
nature  as  any  written  words  can  be.  And  after  all,  words  derive 
their  significance  from  our  intuitions  or  previously  acquired  expe- 
rience— which  therefore,  as  the  groundwork  which  renders  any 
revelation  possible,  must  not  be  lightly  esteemed.  The  language 
which  is  used  by  any  written  revelation  derives  much  of  its  signi- 
ficance from  the  laws  of  our  own  minds,  and  any  new  truths  can 
only  be  enunciated  in  old  modes  and  through  old  media,  and 
received  by  us  according  to  a  constitution  of  mind  which  has 
not  only  been  formed  with  a  primary  adaptation  to  the  world 
in  which  we  are  placed,  but  also  acted  upon  from  its  earliest 
consciousness  by  innumerable  external  influences.  The  very 
elements  of  the  Idea  of  GOD,  it  may  be,  we  gather  from  our- 
selves, from  our  own  consciousness.  Power,  Wisdom,  Goodness, 
express  attributes  of  our  own  nature,  and  are  significant  per- 
chance chiefly  through  this.  We  call  GOD,  Mind,  Spirit — and  so 
He  is — but  all  that  we  know  of  mind  or  spirit  is  from  our  own 
consciousness.  In  fact,  what  we  mean  by  GOD  is  what  we  deem 
Good  in  ourselves  expanded  indefinitely.  And  so,  too,  Revelation 
does  not  altogether  create,  but  in  a  good  measure  presupposes, 
the  idea  of  Duty,  of  Just  and  Unjust,  of  Love:  so  much  so,  that 
perhaps  without  there  was  this  antecedent  correspondence  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new — the  existing  constitution  and  the 
added  revelation — without  this  inward  aptitude  and  this  analogy — 
any  new  commandment  must  be  powerless,  if  its  revelation 
be  possible.  And  is  not  our  idea  of  the  highest  good,  how- 
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ever  attained,  and  even  our  very  capacity  for  receiving  this  idea, 
a  revelation  or  gift  of  GOD  as  much  as  anything  can  be  ? 

xxxvi. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  principle  which  is  here 
maintained  of  making  the  facts  and  mere  revelations  of  the 
Catholic  Creed  the  only  essential  subject  matter  of  Christian 
faith,  reduces  the  Educational  Office  of  a  Church  to  mere  pre- 
ceptive teaching.  Yery  far  from  it:  it  gives  full  scope  to  all 
the  motives  that  can  influence  for  good  the  heart  of  man.  It 
upholds  to  the  view  of  men  a  Person,  and  teaches  them  that 
their  everlasting  happiness  depends  on  the  Work  and  Will  of 
that  Person :  and  though  it  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
full  significance  of  the  mode  by  which,  or  the  reasons  for  which, 
their  salvation  is  thus  connected,  yet  it  declares  unequivocally 
the  fact,  that  the  whole  History  of  that  Person  which  it  preserves 
and  proclaims  derives  its  significance  to  us  from  its  being  for 
us  men  and  for  our  salvation  a  divinely  provided  atoning  and 
redemptive  process :  and  inculcates  gratitude  to  our  Redeemer 
and  adoring  love  of  Him,  and  entire  trust  for  salvation  to  Him, 
and  a  coveting  of  His  likeness,  and  an  affectionate  obedience 
to  every  expression  of  His  will,  as  the  indispensable  attainments 
and  qualifications  of  all  who  would  be  inheritors  of  His  im- 
maculate and  everlasting  Church  in  heaven.  It  thus  deals  not- 
only  with  that  small  portion  of  our  nature  with  which  Belief 
is  conversant :  but  it  influences  the  will  and  the  affections : 
and  aims  at  the  transformation  of  man's  character  into  likeness 
to  that  which  he  is  called  upon  to  contemplate  and  adoringly 
to  love.  And  this  is  no  mere  education  in  philosophic  morality, 
not  only  a  teaching  of  maxims :  nor  is  it  Rationalism,  nor 
Eclecticism,  nor  Syncretism;  it  is  a  religion  of  Worship,  a  faith 
which  works  by  Reverence  and  Hope,  by  Loyalty  and  Love. 

And  again  :  If  the  Gospel  be  news  rather  than  a  system — 
a  proclamation  and  not  a  philosophy — what  need  is  there  for 
much  theory  or  authoritative  teaching  ?  CHRIST  JESUS  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  even  the  chief:  Believe  on  Him  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved — does  any  primitive  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
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tion  deduced  from  Catholic  Consent  interpret  this  more  clearly 
than  it  interprets  itself  to  the  man  who  feels  the  need  of  a 
Saviour?  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  and  the  Word  was 
with  GOD  and  the  Word  was  GOD — does  any  Homoousian 
theory  render  this  more  luminous?  GOD  was  in  CHRIST  recon- 
ciling the  word  to  Himself:  and  He  made  Him  to  be  sin 
for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  Right- 
eousness of  GOD  in  Him  :  yea,  CHRIST  JESUS  is  of  GOD  made 
unto  us  Wisdom  and  Righteousness,  and  Sanctification  and  Re- 
demption— what  patristic  theory  of  the  Atonement  elucidates 
this  ?  Ye  must  be  born  again :  No  man  can  come  unto  the 
Father  but  by  the  Son  :  but  him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out :  Whatsoever  you  ask  the  Father  in  My 
name,  believing,  you  shall  receive :  for  the  Father  Himself 
loveth  you  :  and  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered : 
and  if  you  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  His 
HOLY  SPIRIT  to  them  that  ask  Him — these  and  very  many 
other  such  sayings  are  the  most  influential  verities  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  and  which 
if  a  man  receive  he  shall  be  saved — and  what  Comment  can 
be  clearer  than  the  Text  ?  what  consentient  testimony  of  primitive 
doctors  is  more  cogent  than  the  inward  witness  of  each  man's 
own  heart  ? 

And  these  views  seem  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  the  New  Testament.  It  would  seem  that  no 
comprehension  or  acknowledgement  of  systematic  truth  was  re- 
quired for  salvation  in  it.  No  intellectual  assent  to  theoretic 
truth  was  required  of  the  Philippian  jailor,  nor  of  the  Ethiopian 
nobleman :  none  of  the  Ephesian  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  nor 
of  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  all  our  Sa- 
viour's miracles  with  which  faith  and  forgiveness  of  sin  were 
connected,  it  was  faith  in  Him — in  His  dignity  and  disposition 
of  love — in  His  power  and  willingness  to  save — that  was  the 
one  thing  needful  and  sufficient.  And  such  appears  to  have 
been  the  sole  requirement  of  the  Primitive  Churches  for  some 
time  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  Their  one  symbol  was 
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(part  of)  that  which  we  call  the  Apostles'  Creed  :  and  this  surely 
is  as  free  from  theoretic  statements  as  could  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  is  simply  an  announcement  of  facts  which  display  to 
us  a  new  revelation  of  our  relations  to  GOD,  as  Father,  Redeemer, 
Sanctifier,  and  Judge.  It  is  merely  an  exposition  of  what  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  called,  The  Name  of  the 
Lord.  And  when  we  ponder  well  the  fact  that  no  theoretic 
formula  has  ever  been  asserted  to  have  been  drawn  up  under 
the  guidance  of  Inspiration,  and  remember  that  we  are  coun- 
tenanced by  the  example  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
Antenicene  churches,  we  may  confidently  reiterate  the  assertion 
that  the  giving  that  importance  to  doctrine  which  has  since 
been  almost  universal  in  Christendom,  is  a  very  questionable 
departure  from  the  primitive  idea  of  a  Christian  Church. 

xxxvii. 

Nor  is  indifference  to  the  diffusion  of  the  truth,  or  want  of 
zeal  for  it,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  reception  of  these 
views.  Rather  devotion  to  a  Person  would  seem  the  readiest  way 
to  ensure  the  greatest  zeal:  for  hereby  is  enlisted  all  the  in- 
fluence which  gratitude  and  sympathy  combined  can  exert.  A 
man  that  feels  himself  to  have  received  an  unspeakable  gift 
from  One  who  permits  and  commands  him  to  offer  the  like 
to  every  man  he  meets,  surely  he  is  precisely  the  person  who 
will  be  most  zealous  to  win  his  brethren  to  know  and  to  love  his 
benefactor.  Philosophy  was  not  and  is  not  proselytising,  be- 
cause it  is  proud,  and  because  it  does  not  and  it  cannot  teach 
men  to  love :  it  constitutes  but  a  caste,  or  a  school,  or  a  sect : 
and  such  do  not  like  to  be  enlarged,  for  thereby  the  distinction 
of  each  of  their  members  is  diminished.  But  Christianity  is 
more  than  this :  it  is  a  society,  a  fellowship,  a  brotherhood : 
and  the  charter  of  its  incorporation  contains  a  command  for  its 
extension:  the  very  end  of  its  existence  is  the  conversion  of 
the  world  to  communion  with  itself.  Christianity  is  the  world's 
Leaven :  it  is  a  growing  Light :  it  is  a  diffusive  Love :  and  each 
member  of  the  Christian  Church  is  called  to  be  a  herald  and  a 
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preacher  of  its  faith.  The  love  of  CHRIST  constrains  him ;  that 
with  which  he  is  baptised  is  as  Fire,  and  will  burn,  and  burn- 
ing it  will  enlighten  and  inflame.  A  man  who  has  felt  the 
blessing  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  soul  cannot  but  be  anxious 
to  impart  it  to  his  brethren.  In  every  Christian  heart,  be 
assured,  Christianity  will  find  a  new  missionary,  and,  if  needs 
be,  a  new  martyr. 

Nor  is  License  of  any  kind  any  more  than  Indifference  their 
necessary  or  natural  result.  Any  connexion  between  this  kind 
of  spirit  and  that  exaltation  of  Worship  and  that  reference  of 
all  our  thoughts  and  acts  to  the  Will  of  a  Divine  Person, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  principles  of  these  Pages,  is  not 
obvious :  nor  is  it  easy  to  discover  why  an  evil  liberty  should 
be  the  consequence  of  having  our  attention  and  anxiety  more 
concentrated  upon  the  great  facts  of  the  Catholic  Creed  than 
on  those  Theological  Dogmas  which  would  seem  more  closely 
allied  to  Philosophy  than  Religion.  Indeed  the  reception  of  the 
principles  of  these  Pages  need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  heartiest  adoption  of  all  that  is  really  good  in  the  prac- 
tice involved  in  that  theory  to  which  they  are  opposed.  Surely 
the  cardinal  mysteries  of  the  Christian  revelation  relating  to  the 
Work  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Influence  of  the  SPIRIT — the 
preeminence  of  Worship  and  the  privilege  of  Church  Commu- 
nion— the  duty  of  the  subordination  of  individual  will  to  that 
of  the  body  of  which  we  are  members,  and  the  obligation  to 
all  services  of  self-sacrifice — are  involved  herein  as  intimately 
as  elsewhere  :  and  even  the  exaltation  of  the  virtue  of  the  rites 
of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  independent  of  the 
notion  of  an  exclusive  priesthood,  and  as  consistent  with  the 
views  herein  maintained  as  with  any  other.  And  even  many  of 
the  more  doubtful  practices  and  devices  contended  for — the  aid 
of  Art,  the  imposition  of  Form,  a  complicated  ritual,  a  gorgeous 
ceremonial,  more  frequent  worship  and  any  measure  of  asceti- 
cism— might  as  consistently  be  engrafted  on  these  principles 
as  on  their  opposite,  if  only  they  should  be  considered  as  not 
universally  obligatory,  but  simply  as  variably  expedient — as 
matters  of  voluntary  adoption,  and  not  of  positive  commandment. 
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XXXVlll. 

We  are  told  indeed  that  childlike  faith  and  filial  obedience  are 
the  dispositions  which  GOD  most  loves,  and  that  in  all  such 
matters  as  are  discussed  in  this  Book  our  duty  is  to  believe 
and  not  to  question :  not  to  argue  but  to  obey.  But  though 
this  temper  of  faith  and  obedience  is  admitted  at  once  to  be  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Christian  character,  yet  it  may  be  asked, 
Faith  in  what  ?  Obedience  to  what  ?  and  it  may  be  answered, 
Not  faith  in  the  Clergy,  but  faith  in  CHRIST :  not  obedience  to 
the  Church,  but  obedience  to  the  Gospel.  Otherwise,  wherein 
is  faith  differenced  from  credulity  ?  or  the  arguments  for  obe- 
dience from  those  for  superstition?  And  then  again  it  may 
be  observed,  that  we  of  this  age,  and  even  of  the  Church  of 
England,  are  not  placed  in  that  position  of  unembarrassed  ease 
in  which  we  can  passively  acquiesce  in  whatever  is  presented 
to  us.  Unenquiring  submission  is  not  possible  for  us  :  for  there 
are  diverse  utterances,  and  no  one  with  obvious  title  to  command, 
and  many  with  seeming  claim  to  be  listened  to.  And  in  all  cases 
where  obedience  is  required,  perhaps  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  strength  of  the  external  evidence  for  the  right 
to  demand  it  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  that 
which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  requirement  itself. 

And  then  again,  that  spirit  which  is  most  desirable  will  be 
differently  estimated  by  men  according  to  the  view  they  have 
of  Him  whom  they  serve,  and  with  reference  to  whose  will 
their  whole  character  of  mind  is  to  be  formed.  If  a  man  thinks 
of  GOD  as  Absolute  Power,  unhesitating  obedience  will  certainly 
be  considered  the  one  duty  of  man,  .and  every  disposition  which 
characterises  the  condition  of  a  servant  will  be  his  :  but  if 
GOD  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  Gracious  Father,  intelligent  com- 
munion with  Him  will  be  deemed  man's  permitted  privilege, 
and  all  the  feelings  of  an  adopted  child  will  mingle  with  his 
worship. 

And  then  again,  to  call  all  pleading  for  liberty,  Irreverence, 
and  all  assertion  of  the  spiritual  in  opposition  to  the  formal, 
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"Rationalism — is  perchance  nearer  to  the  worst  of  sins  than,  it 
may  be,  is  conjectured  by  those  who  do  so.  For  what  is  the 
teaching  of  the  HOLY  GHOST  but  this  ?  What  is  the  example, 
and  what  are  the  words,  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  JESUS  CHRIST  ? 
What  of  His  inspired  Apostles  ? 

And  the  Prophets  and  Great  Men  of  all  ages,  have  they  not 
been  the  indignant  destroyers  of  merely  human  institutions, 
the  assertors  of  the  spiritual  in  opposition  to  the  formal,  the 
denouncers  of  all  mere  hearsays,  and  traditions,  and  idolatries 
in  disguise,  and  the  champions  and  the  heralds  of  the  soul's 
freedom  ? 

xxxix. 

Such  considerations  as  these,  then,  it  is  thought  should  suggest 
to  us  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  cultivating  a  charitable  dis- 
position towards  others  who  only  differ  from  us  in  matters  of 
form  or  of  theoretic  truth,  seeing  that  the  excuse  of  their 
errour  may  be  large,  though  such  errour  in  ourselves  might  be 
dangerous  indeed :  and  also,  that  while  we  do  not  relax  in  our 
firm  maintenance  of  that  form  both  of  sound  words  and  of 
wholesome  discipline  which  we  believe  to  approach  nearest  to 
the  Divine  Will,  we  should  at  the  same  time  so  study  the 
reasons  and  the  motives  of  those  that  differ  from  us  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  understand  their  wants  and  errours,  and 
by  understanding  perchance  to  supply  or  to  remove  them. 
Perhaps  a  patient  contemplation  of  the  varieties  of  men's 
opinions,  and  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  them,  and  calm 
reflection  on  the  manifold  differences  of  privilege  and  capacity — 
both  united  to  a  hearty  sympathy  with  every  appearance  of 
substantial  goodness — will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  be  unity  of  spirit  and  not  of  opinion,  and  of  aims 
and  not  of  means,  which  must  be  the  only  absolute  necessaries 
for  acceptance  with  GOD.  With  our  manifold  personal  imperfec- 
tions, and  very  limited  powers  of  vision,  gentleness  of  judge- 
ment towards  our  brethren  would  seem  but  an  elementary 
virtue  :  and  perhaps  a  far  more  extended  sympathy  with  the 
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modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of  our  fellow  Christians,  and 
a  much  more  patient  tolerance  of  their  peculiarities  than  are 
commonly  exercised  at  present,  are  obligatory  objects  of  Chris- 
tian attainment.  It  need  be  no  indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
a  brother's  soul  to  abstain  from  anathematising  it  for  his  theo- 
retic creed,  but  only  a  practical  belief  in  the  power  of  Gentleness, 
when  united  with  the  exhibition  of  Truth,  to  win  man  from 
errour.  And  perhaps  it  might  be  a  very  profitable  meditation 
for  us,  whether  there  is  anything  so  influential  as  Kindness, 
whether  anything  can  be  omnipotent  but  Love. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  every  one  who  differs  from 
ourselves  in  opinion,  and  yet  who  seems  equally  sincere  with 
ourselves  in  seeking,  need  be  undeserving  of  our  sympathy.  It 
might  rather  be  said  that  there  are  few  who  are  really  more 
so  than  those  men  (not  infrequently  to  be  met  with)  whose 
speculative  faculties  are  conjoined  with  a  pure  morality,  and 
who  really  feel  it  a  misery  not  to  have  a  simple  Christian's 
faith,  and  yet  cannot  attain  to  it.  Taught  to  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  an  extensive  theoretic  creed  which  for  their  con- 
stitution of  mind  and  order  of  thought  has  but  little  signi- 
ficance, they  are  led  to  regard  the  whole  Christian  Revelation 
thus  constituted  into  a  coherent  whole  as  also  unmeaning  or 
at  least  unintelligent,  and  they  retire  into  a  belief  which  prac- 
tically excludes  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  Christian  faith. 
Perhaps  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  varieties  of  earnest 
minds,  of  various  countries,  will  probably  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion that  there  are  many  such  as  these :  men  not  hindered  by 
moral  obstacles  obviously  greater  than  are  common  to  those  who 
are  zealous  for  theoretic  traditions,  who  seem  unable  heartily  to 
receive  that  Ecclesiastical  Philosophy  which  has  been  in  the  course 
of  ages  gradually  erected  upon  the  primitive  base  of  a  more  li- 
mited revelation.  For  him  whose  want  of  faith  may  be  probably 
traced  to  moral  defects,  or  who  is  not  earnest,  no  peculiar 
consideration  need  be  shewn :  for  such  an  one  lacks  that 
which  entitles  him  to  be  considered  a  disciple  in  the  school  of 
CHRIST,  and  nothing  perhaps  can  teach  him  wisdom  but  the 
stern  discipline  of  Sorrow :  but  for  him  who  is  seeking,  with 
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an  obvious  desire  to  find,  no  carefulness  and  no  charity  can  be  too 
great.  For  no  man  can  feel  it  his  interest  thus  to  search  for  truth 
and  miss  it :  no  man  who  does  not  wish  to  live  in  sin  can  wish 
to  live  in  errour.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  added,  Superficiality 
and  Irreverence  are  not  the  characteristic  faults  of  the  superior 
minds  of  this  age.  These  may  be  rather  an  unwise  intensity 
and  overearnestness — a  vain  struggling  to  dive  into  the  heart  of 
things,  to  see  life.  In  our  own  country  at  least  the  problem 
of  a  better  social  and  spiritual  provision  for  the  Many,  is  that 
which  now  presses  upon  thoughtful  men,  and  must  henceforth 
give  increasing  practicalness  to  their  views.  The  vain  scoffing 
and  selfish  sophistry  of  the  last  century  are  rapidly  passing 
away.  The  tide  of  thought  is  turning :  Reality  is  craved :  and 
before  any  man  can  now  leave  an  impress  upon  his  age,  the 
Unhappiness  of  his  Brethren  must  first  make  him  grave. 

And  then  too  when  a  man  finds  in  his  own  experience,  as 
perhaps  every  thoughtful  man  will  find,  that  all  his  theoretic 
views  become  moderated  and  modified  by  growing  knowledge — 
that  he  was  most  zealous  about  systems  when  most  inconsider- 
ate of  facts,  and  most  dogmatic  when  least  meditative — that  ex- 
planations and  solutions  which  satisfied  him  once  appear  to  him 
now  altogether  inadequate — may  it  not  justly  suggest  that  per- 
chance it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  it  was  a  truth  which, 
had  we  been  patient  enough,  we  might  have  seen  even  now, 
That  the  end  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel — that  on  which 
hang  all  the  commandments  of  GOD  and  of  CHRIST — was  and  is 
and  ever  will  be,  to  love  our  GOD  with  all  our  heart  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  ? 

Reflect,  too,  on  the  length  of  time  which  an  individual  mind 
requires  before  it  comes  to  large  views  :  what  mistakes  it  makes  : 
what  prejudice  against  new  opinions :  what  vehement  denial  at 
one  time  of  truths  which  are  afterwards  acknowledged  and 
rejoiced  in :  and  then,  on  how  much  longer  it  requires  to  make  a 
large  body  of  men,  especially  if  bound  together  by  any  interests 
alien  from  the  truth,  acknowledge  or  even  perceive  the  truths 
which  an  uninterested  individual  can  see  and  feel  almost  directly. 
And  then,  finally,  let  us  bethink  ourselves  what  Children  we 
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all  are,  what  a  mere  lisping  of  truth  is  given  us  at  the  best, 
and  what  natural  deafness  in  us  hinders  us  from  hearing  even 
this  distinctly,  and  therefore  how  amid  multitudinous  diverse 
utterances,  mistake  may  pardonably  arise  even  among  the  wisest 
and  the  best.  And  if  these  things  be  so,  or  nearly  so,  perhaps 
herein  may  be  found  several  hints  towards  moderation  of  judge- 
ment as  to  the  criminality  of  dissent  from  any  theoretic  for- 
mulae of  the  past,  which  may  not  be  without  their  practical  use 
in  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  needs  of  our  age  and  rightly  to 
supply  them. 

xl. 

Surely  too  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  larger  theory  than  any 
which  we  yet  have  acted  upon,  or  than  that  of  the  exclusive  com- 
mission of  churches  having  the  Apostolical  Succession  of  bishops, 
would  we  understand  or  interpret  the  office  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lessen  our  estimate  of  the  progress  which  Christianity  has  made 
in  the  world,  and  is  making,  by  so  much  as  is  required  by  any 
theory  which  confines  all  its  virtue  to  its  conveyance  through 
any  channel  of  which  the  Church  of  England  must  be  considered 
as  constituting  the  main  conductor.  At  least  whatever  the  true 
theory  may  be,  it  must  embrace  all  those  everywhere  who  love 
the  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST  in  sincerity  and  keep  His  commandments, 
be  the  origin  or  the  form  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity  what  it 
may.  Any  Church  is  but  a  means ;  it  does  not  exist  for  itself 
but  for  an  end  without  itself:  it  is  but  an  instrument  by  which 
men  may  be  brought  to  know  GOD  as  He  has  revealed  Himself 
.through  CHRIST,  and  thus  knowing  Him  may  learn  to  worship 
and  to  love  Him.  If  any  thing  at  all  is  intelligible  about 
Christianity  it  is  surely  this,  that  to  be  like  CHRIST — to  have  the 
same  mind  in  us  which  was  also  in  Him — is  the  end  of  all 
its  law  and  the  prime  blessing  of  man.  We  cannot  understand 
any  thing,  either  of  reasoning  or  of  precept,  more  clearly  than 
we  can  understand  this :  and  therefore  it  would  seem  most 
reasonable  to  interpret  whatever  of  the  letter  may  seem  to 
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have  reference  to  any  exclusiveness  of  means  with  continual 
regard  to  this  their  indisputable  aim.  And  thus  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  that  so  long  as  any  company  of  men  have  such 
an  organisation  that  they  can  join  in  common  worship  and 
live  together  in  Christian  love,  observing  the  rites  and  main- 
taining the  faith  common  to  all  Christians — so  long  as  they 
shall  constitute  a  body  by  which  the  cardinal  and  catholic 
truths  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  preserved  and  perpetuated,  shall 
be  professed  and  proclaimed — so  long  are  they  essentially  a  true 
branch  of  the  visible  Church  of  CHRIST.  And  though  it  may 
be  most  conscientiously  believed  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
the  best  church  on  the  whole  now  existing  on  earth,  it  may 
be  denied  that  it  is  nearly  the  only  one  that  is  a  channel  of 
Christian  grace :  and  he  who  acknowledges  that  our  polity  is 
most  admirable  and  every  way  venerable,  may  also  acknowledge 
that  to  pronounce  it  exclusive  of  all  other  and  universally  ob- 
ligatory, is  an  assertion  which  has  no  warrant  from  the  Word 
of  GOD,  and  no  testimony  from  the  voice  of  History. 

And  when  we  turn  to  other  parts  of  the  world  and  see  how 
little  the  Church  of  England  has  done  there  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Gospel  in  its  capacity  as  a  Church — how  much  less  in 
fact  it  has  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  CHRIST'S  name  than 
many  of  those  churches  have  done  which  we  are  taught  lightly  to 
esteem — when  we  see  the  little  progress  it  has  even  attempted  to 
make  corporately  in  heathen  lands — can  we  derive  any  argument 
for  our  belief  that  there  is  anything  of  an  exclusive  character 
in  its  commission  ?  Does  its  power  of  expansion,  as  tested  by 
experience  and  not  merely  argued  of  from  prophecy,  furnish 
any  powerful  proof  of  even  the  perpetual  expediency  of  its 
constitution,  much  less  of  the  exclusive  divinity  of  its  mission? 
The  Church  of  England  is  not  more  than  keeping  its  old  position, 
relatively  to  the  increase  of  the  world's  population.  It  does  not 
spread.  It  is  National  more  than  it  is  Catholic.  Sad  thought 
is  this,  and  only  tolerable  because  we  know  that  though  it 
has  been  so  it  need  not  be  for  ever. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  of  those  numerous  Christian  churches 
in  other  lands  where  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
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have  never  penetrated,  but  where  it  would  appear  that  GOD  is 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  and  the  name  of  CHRIST  is 
hallowed,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  exhibited  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-men?  Are  all  these  with- 
out any  Christian  means  of  grace  because  they  have  been  founded 
and  ministered  to  only  by  men  who  were  never  authorised  by  an 
apostolically-descended  church  to  evangelise  their  fellow-men,  or 
received  permission  or  encouragement  to  preach  CHRIST,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  from  any  powerful  or  privileged  community  ? 
Verily  no  :  We  cannot  but  believe  that  where  are  found  Chris- 
tian Fruits,  there  also  are  Christian  Influences :  that  where  there 
is  Spiritual  Worship  there  is  Spiritual  Grace ;  and  that  as  these 
things  after  all  are  the  end  of  positive  institutions  we  must 
restrain  all  intemperance  of  theoretic  zeal,  and  considering  that 
widely  differing  minds  may  probably  even  require  some  difference 
of  discipline,  hesitate  to  assume  to  ourselves  a  monopoly  of 
Privilege  when  we  cannot  shew  a  monopoly  of  Blessing. 

xli. 

Wherefore  on  the  whole,  with  our  sad  sins  before  us  his- 
torically, and  but  ambiguous  arguments  for  our  present  national 
constitution,  and  the  exaggerated  claims  of  clerical  prerogative, 
and  the  great  difficulty  which  there  is  in  adjusting  the  imposition 
of  manifold  arbitrary  forms  and  enunciations  of  Theoretic  Truth 
on  multitudes,  we  surely  ought  not  to  regard  those  who  conscien- 
tiously dissent  from  us  with  the  same  kind  of  feelings  which 
might  justly  be  entertained  towards  those  who  were  from 
necessarily  low  and  selfish  motives  breaking  up  the  unity  of 
a  simple  and  spiritual  church.  Something  of  the  patristic 
energy  of  expression  against  Schism  may  well  be  modified 
nowadays  when  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  are  so  dif- 
ferent: and  this  just  in  proportion  as  the  Catholic  are  con- 
fessedly less  holy,  and  the  Dissentients  certainly  less  heterodox. 

And  if  such  suggestions  should  seem  unduly  accommodating,  it 
would  be  well  to  turn  to  the  New  Testament  and  see  if  any 
spirit  more  unbending  has  been  laid  down  for  us  there,  Very 
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little  do  we  there  find  of  ecclesiastical  inflexibility,  and  all 
formal  irregularities  would  seem  treated  chiefly  as  transgressions 
of  that  Law  of  Love  which,  though  it  claims  authority  over 
every  Christian,  allows  none  but  itself  to  execute  its  penalties. 
Most  especially  if  we  examine  the  precepts  and  the  practice  of 
that  Apostle  who,  to  a  depth  of  true  philosophy  and  a  refine- 
ment of  education  rarely  to  be  met  with,  conjoined  such  a  keen 
perception  of  the  essential  worthlessness  and  accidental  value  of 
positive  institutions  as  rendered  his  views  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation perhaps  more  clear  and  comprehensive  than  those  of  any 
other  of  his  fellow-labourers — we  shall  find  his  idea  of  the 
uniformity  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  communion  and 
brotherly  kindness  between  Christians  in  no  way  narrow.  Of 
far  greater  importance  than  are  most  things  which  cause  differ- 
ences nowadays  were  the  points  in  dispute  in  his  day;  but 
what  are  his  reiterated  maxims?  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and 
uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  the  commandments 

of  GOD and  as    many  as    walk   according  to   this  rule,  peace 

be  on  them  and  on  the  Israel  of  GOD:  The  end  of  the  Law 
is  Love:  Grace  be  with  them  that  love  the  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST 
in  sincerity.  To  forbear  one  another  in  love,  was  his  chief 
direction  for  keeping  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace :  In  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves, 
was  his  especial  charge  to  his  miraculously  gifted  deputy.  And 
when  some  of  his  disciples  rebelled  against  his  authority,  and 
with  a  meanness  and  a  boldness  which  never  again  can  find 
a  parallel,  preached  CHRIST  even  of  envy  and  strife,  sup- 
posing to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds,  what  writes  the  aged 
Apostle  from  his  prison  but  those  well  known  words  of  most 
winning  meekness,  What  then?  notwithstanding  every  way, 
whether  in  pretence  or  truth,  CHRIST  is  preached,  and  I  therein 
do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.  And  when  expressly  consulted 
upon  ecclesiastical  differences  by  the  Church  of  Corinth  he 
allowed  of  many  exemptions  from  conformity  for  the  conscience* 
sake  of  the  less  confirmed  Christian,  and  laid  down  there  and 
elsewhere  the  great  principle,  that  it  is  the  stronger  that  ought 
to  yield  and  not  the  weaker  to  be  forced :  a  principle  which 
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if  duly  recognised  and  acted  upon  might  go  far,  if  not  to  make 
us  regard  with  less  jealousy  the  existence  of  churches  in  this 
country  independent  of  the  national  one,  at  least  to  suggest  to 
us  the  wisdom  and  the  lawfulness  of  making  optional  many 
things  in  our  own  Church  which  are  at  present  obligatory,  and  thus 
embracing  within  our  pale  a  large  number  of  those  who  are 
now  without  it. 

xlii. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  What  practical  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  for  the  improvement  of 
our  Church?  It  is  answered,  The  object  of  these  Pages,  it 
was  at  first  distinctly  stated,  relates  only  to  the  Aim  and  Con- 
stitution of  our  Church :  matters  of  detail  are  not  contemplated 
by  them.  Indeed  it  is  deemed  of  little  consequence  what  may 
be  the  alterations  in  detail :  the  principal  change  desired  is  a 
subjective  change.  If  the  Principles  of  these  Pages  be  acknow- 
ledged, they  will  make  wise  even  the  simple  in  all  such  mat- 
ters, much  more  the  thoughtful,  to  whom  only  they  are  addressed : 
and  if  these  Principles  be  not  acknowledged,  it  is  believed  that 
all  ingenuity  of  practical  devices  will  be  of  little  worth.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  in  any  case,  this  age  is  not  one  which  is  wanting 
in  the  faculty  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  or  which  will  allow 
any  work  to  fail  through  inability  to  provide  for  it  the  requi- 
site machinery.  And  for  all  classes  of  evil  in  the  constitution 
and  position  of  our  Church,  the  best  remedy  is  in  the  power 
of  each  of  us,  namely,  Personal  Reformation :  and  perhaps  if 
we  trusted  more  to  this  and  less  to  any  which  is  merely  legis- 
lative and  mechanical,  we  should  do  more  wisely.  For  after 
all,  the  degree  of  goodness  of  a  Church  must  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  Christianity  in  its  members.  The  real  life  and  worth 
of  a  society  which  is  not  only  spiritual  but  supernatural  must 
be  most  of  all  dependent  upon  the  measure  in  which  it  is  per- 
vaded by  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  :  and  any  remodelling  of  its  forms 
or  reformation  of  its  discipline,  however  much  it  may  promote 
its  utility  for  any  earthly  ends,  cannot  very  much  tend  to  the 
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furtherance  of  its  own  special  and  eternal  interests.  Let  us, 
however,  only  bestir  ourselves  and  improve  ourselves  in  our 
several  stations,  and  excite  our  neighbours  to  do  the  same — 
acquitting  ourselves  as  responsible  to  a  higher  Master  than  any 
earthly  one,  and  humbling  ourselves  before  Him  for  past  offences, 
and  praying  Him  for  better  strength  for  the  time  to  come — 
and  we  may  falsify  yet  all  the  prophecies  of  our  adversaries 
which  are  founded  merely  upon  the  History  of  the  Past.  Let 
those  of  us  who  are  Ministers  take  heed  practically  to  exhibit 
the  great  truth  that  that  of  which  we  are  the  representatives 
is  no  mere  Abstraction  but  a  very  Reality,  with  power  to 
teach,  with  power  to  bless  :  that  our  Church  is  not  merely  a 
kind  of  arbitrary  ordinance  which  men  must  subscribe  to  and 
belong  to  under  penalty,  but  an  institution  essential  to  the 
thorough  education  of  man,  and  a  visible,  living,  speaking,  wit- 
ness to  the  world  of  our  being  in  close  connexion  with  the 
Unseen  and  the  Eternal.  And  then  let  those  also  who  are  but 
private  Christians,  in  all  their  conversation  strive  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  Gospel  of  which  the  Church  is  the  witness  is 
not  a  revelation  which  affects  only  what  is  superficial  in  our 
nature,  our  opinions,  but  that  it  is  a  medicine  for  our  soul's 
sickness,  food  for  our  whole  spiritual  life :  a  supply  for  our  real 
needs,  and  a  realisation  of  all  our  highest  aspirations ;  inasmuch 
as  it  exhibits  to  us  a  Mysterious  Person  with  whom  we  are 
indissolubly  connected — a  Person  whom  nothing  either  from 
within  or  from  without  can  tell  us  of  but  it — a  Person  whom 
it  exhorts  us  to  imitate  and  allows  us  to  love — a  Person  through 
whose  intervention  there  has  been  provided  for  us  Atonement 
with  the  Most  High,  and  through  whose  Supernatural  Aid  there 
may  be  effected  in  us  a  subjugation  of  all  that  is  evil,  and  a 
restoration  in  us  of  all  that  is  godlike. 

But  lest  it  may  be  deemed  that  these  Thoughts  are  of  a  wholly 
speculative  character,  and  have  no  ready  application  to  any 
definite  measures  of  improvement,  a  few  aphorisms  of  more 
practical  import  shall  be  here  subjoined,  having  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  peculiar  principles  of  these  Pages  affect 
the  reformation  of  our  own  Church. 
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1.  The  only  way  to  preserve  institutions  in  their  primitive 
vigour  and  efficiency,  and  to  make  them  realise  permanently 
their  aim,  is  by  exercising  always  a  strict  supervision  of  them,  and 
revising  and  reforming  them  from  time  to  time  according  to  our 
perception  of  their  idea  ;  most  wisely  if  in  such  time  that  defects 
shall  not  have  so  accumulated  as  that  the  necessary  changes 
disturb  the  sense  of  stability. 

In  all  temporal  corporations  wherein  worldly  advantages  are 
attached  to  the  possession  of  the  administrative  functions,  his- 
tory teaches  us  that  such  revision  and  reform  needs  to  be  effected, 
or  at  least  needs  to  be  more  than  suggested,  by  some  power 
external  to  the  governing  one.  But  this  external  power  should 
not  be  public  indignation,  for  respect  is  lost  before  that  be- 
gins, and  will  not  revive  with  the  enforced  amendment.  And 
after  a  clamour,  concession  is  defeat. 

The  history  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  presents  no  excep- 
tion to  this  principle :  but  rather  teaches  us  to  believe  that 
the  reform  of  the  Church  as  a  temporal  corporation  will  come 
too  slowly  from  the  Clergy.  To  be  most  efficient  for  the 
Church's  spiritual  welfare,  it  must  come  from  the  State.  And 
therefore  the  State  ought  to  be  a  Permanent  Visitor  of  eccle- 
siastical corporations,  that  such  interposition  may  assume  more 
of  a  regulative  than  of  a  retributive  character. 

And  this  office  the  State  may  lawfully  assume.  Those  at  least 
should  be  the  last  to  deny  this  who  consider  kings  and  queens 
as  the  Church's  legitimate  fosterparents  (since  one  duty  of  a 
parent  is  correction)  :  and  who  believe  that  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution is  a  model  for  Christians :  for  the  reforms  of  the 
Jewish  Church  by  David,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah, 
are  recorded  in  Sacred  Scripture  with  approbation. 

And  this  office  the  State  has  assumed  from  the  very  time  that 
the  Christian  Church  became  a  worldly  corporation.  Constan- 
tine  summoned  and  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  we  find 
throughout  almost  every  succeeding  reign  the  connexion  between 
the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers  growing  closer.  The 
restrictive  and  corrective  power  of  the  State  was  for  the  good  of 
the  Church  ;  and  was  quite  necessary  for  itself.  Indeed  the  mass 
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of  property  which  had  become  alienated  to  the  exclusive  service 
of  the  Church,  during  the  century  after  the  permission  was  given 
by  Constantino  to  the  clergy  to  hold  land,  was  so  great  (amount- 
ing to  more  than  a  whole  province  of  the  empire)  that  Valen- 
tinian  was  obliged  on  a  principle  of  state-preservation  to  issue 
an  edict  of  restriction.  And  the  interpositions  of  the  political 
power  which  have  already  taken  place  in  our  own  Church — 
however  objectionable  their  apparent  motives  and  however 
unjustifiable  the  means  of  their  accomplishment — would  seem 
to  have  been  blessed  of  GOD  to  its  benefit. 

2.  The  assumption  of  any  Nation  being  a  Church  is  a  fal- 
lacy the  most  fruitful  of  errour  in  all  ecclesiastical  legislation: 
and  the  removal  of  this  would  of  itself  be  a  considerable 
practical  improvement.  It  never  has  been  historically  true  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  distinctively  Christian  : 
and  to  apply  scriptural  rules  to  churches  which  are  not  scrip- 
turally  constituted,  is  to  deceive  ourselves  with  words.  Cer- 
tainly now  in  our  own  country  it  must  be  very  unwise  to  act 
on  the  assumption  of  a  consistent  theory  of  Church  and  State: 
for  our  Church  is  now  national  only  nominally,  and  our  Govern- 
ment is  now  paternal  only  nominally.  Indeed  herein  lies  the 
practical  difficulty  of  the  whole  question  of  Church  and  State, 
namely,  to  duly  adjust  the  relations  of  a  church  as  national 
which  in  fact  is  not  so.  If  the  members  of  the  Church  and 
the  subjects  of  the  State  were  identical,  or  nearly  so,  the  pro- 
blem would  perhaps  present  few  practical  difficulties  :  but  this 
is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
number  of  those  who  are  deliberately  and  voluntarily  attached 
to  our  church  be  a  majority  of  the  British  people :  that  is, 
whether  the  number  of  those  who  live  in  practical  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  exceeds  that  of  those  who  live  in 
practical  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Sects :  for  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  reasonable 
to  account  as  substantially  ours  those  whom  our  Church,  if  it 
were  not  connected  with  the  State,  could  not  rightly  recognise 
as  its  own,  and  who  now  are  numbered  as  within  its  ranks 
mainly  because  they  are  without  those  of  every  other. 
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3.  From  the  assumption  of  our  Church  being  national  when 
it  is  really  not  so,  arises  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  its  further 
endowment.  It  does  not  seem  altogether  just  for  the  State  to 
require,  or  at  least  it  does  not  seem  quite  generous  for  the  Church 
to  accept,  in  aid  of  its  extension  the  enforced  contributions  of  so 
considerable  a  body  of  Dissentients  from  it  as  now  exist  in  our 
country.  The  immense  advantage  which  it  is  to  the  State  to 
have  a  resident  minister  in  every  minute  subdivision  of  the 
land,  may  possibly  justify  some  effort  on  its  part  to  tax  the 
whole  people  for  what  it  deems  a  general  benefit.  And  as  its 
rule  is  expediency,  as  it  has  been  said  above,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine where  it  has  not  the  right  where  it  has  the  power. 
Let  it  only  be  remembered,  however,  that  our  Church  was  not 
originally  endowed  by  the  State,  nor  has  it  been  so  to  any 
very  great  extent  at  any  period  of  its  history.  The  principal 
temporal  benefit  which  the  State  has  conferred  upon  the  Church 
has  been  to  legalise  private  grants  and  to  adjust  the  payment 
of  tithes  :  most  important  favours  indeed,  but  still  not  exactly 
of  that  kind  which  are  required  now  under  the  form  of  Legis- 
lative Grants :  and  these  favours  under  any  condition  of  Dissent 
it  might  justly  continue  to  grant.  For  the  Church  to  ask  for 
more  would  seem  unnecessary  and  unbecoming :  for  the  Church 
has  different  laws  of  life  from  the  State,  and  there  is  no  spe- 
cial blessing  probably  to  be  expected  to  it  from  its  clergy  being 
paid  with  the  money  of  those  who  conscientiously  disapprove 
of  its  communion.  Besides  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy  of  a  church 
need  not  be  more  than  proportionate  to  the  wealth  of  its  Laity: 
and  wherefore  then  cannot  and  should  not  a  church  adequately 
endow  its  own  ministers  ?  As  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
Church  are  specially  concerned  it  does  not  appear  why  its  own 
authorities  should  not  raise  from  its  own  members  funds  for 
its  extension  and  further  efficiency.  If  the  piety  of  our  Church 
is  not  sufficient  to  secure  its  extension,  there  may  be  some 
weight  in  the  question,  Why  should  such  a  church  be  extend- 
ed ?  A  church  which  produces  no  better  effects  on  the  hearts 
of  its  members  than  this  may  be  a  very  useful  instrument  of 
State  policy,  but  would  not  seem  to  present  the  evidence  of 
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any  constitution  peculiarly  divine.  Indeed  for  a  church  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  legislative  provisions,  or  to  expect  much  from 
endowments  of  any  kind,  is  betraying  a  distrust  in  its  own 
supernatural  charter,  and  descending  to  ground  on  which  no 
very  earnest  Christian  perhaps  will  care  to  accompany  it. 

Also  :  Though  the  system  of  supporting  a  particular  minister 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers 
has  perhaps  been  proved  not  to  work  well,  or  at  least  best, 
and  also  probably  was  not  the  primitive  mode  of  ministerial 
support,  yet  it  has  not  been  shewn  that  a  system  of  supporting 
a  body  of  ministers  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  whole 
body  of  members  of  an  extensive  church — or  in  the  case  of 
an  episcopal  church,  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  by  the  contributions 
of  a  diocese — would  not  work  well.  There  seems  no  conclu- 
sive argument,  either  of  Keason  or  of  Scripture,  against  the 
proposition  that  a  church  should  tax  itself  for  the  support 
of  its  own  functionaries  and  the  expenses  of  its  government  as 
any  other  organised  society  does.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
present  needs  of  our  own  church  (whose  clergy  already  possess  an 
annual  revenue  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  and  whose  laity  are 
the  richest  people  on  earth)  there  would  seem  nothing  peculiarly 
desirable  in  their  having  their  supplementary  needs  supplied  by 
the  compulsory  taxation  of  millions  of  fellow  Christians  who  are 
not  of  their  communion.  The  present  revenues  of  the  clergy 
are  capable  of  a  better  distribution  :  and  a  considerable  com- 
bination of  voluntary  with  fixed  endowment  would  seem  not 
unadvisable  in  a  church  like  ours,  while  such  would  seem  best 
to  accord  with  the  ideal  and  the  historical  presentations  of  a 
Christian  Church. 

4.  In  any  attempts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
Church,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  do  with  an 
institution  which  has  an  inheritance  in  history — that  it  is  an 
ancient  society  which  has  ten  thousand  associations  and  obli- 
gations already  formed  which  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  -happiness  and  the  welfare  of  multitudes.  The  practical 
expediency,  then,  of  disconnecting  the  Church  and  State  in 
England  is  quite  a  different  question  from  that  of  the  abstract 
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wisdom  of  establishing  afresh  such  a  connexion  on  similar 
conditions.  Had  we  to  begin  anew  in  our  country  at  this 
time,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  present  relations  of  the 
Church  with  the  State  would  not  be  the  wisest:  but  it  can- 
not be  too  emphatically  reiterated  that  as  things  are  any  altera- 
tions in  'existing  relations  ought  to  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
gentleness  and  care.  With  all  its  imperfections  and  inconve- 
niences, the  present  connexion  is  such  an  indisputable,  incalcu- 
lable, blessing  to  the  State,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it 
should  not  be  disturbed  merely  in  conformity  with  abstract 
ecclesiastical  theories.  Nothing  perhaps  is  now  to  be  feared 
so  much  as  Theoretic  Reform :  for  really  there  is  no  theory 
yet  which  satisfies  the  most  thoughtful.  For  many  years  to 
come  men's  minds  will  be  unfit  for  legislation  :  wherefore  for  this 
time  let  Practical  Reform  suffice — reformation  up  to  the  measure 
of  demonstrable  abuse,  or  self-evident  necessity.  Indeed  perhaps 
for  the  present  we  need  no  great  change  in  our  polity,  or  formula- 
ries, or  worship.  The  increased  efficiency  of  existing  institutions 
would  be  nearly  sufficient  to  remove  all  obvious  and  pressing 
evils.  For  it  has  not  been  chiefly  from  theoretical  objections  to 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  our  Church  that  men  have  become 
and  continue  to  be  dissenters  from  it ;  it  has  been  and  is  rather 
in  consequence  of  practical  corruptions  and  of  spiritual  deficien- 
cies. It  has  not  been  the  theory  of  episcopacy  that  men  have 
most  dissented  from,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  prelacy  :  a  clergy 
destitute  of  the  spirit  of  CHRIST,  of  lowliness  and  meekness,  of 
purity  and  self-sacrifice,  and  not  of  an  adequate  title  to  minister, 
this  has  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  Schism  in  England.  Nor 
has  it  been  the  principle,  or  perhaps  even  the  terms,  of  the 
Church's  connexion  with  the  State  that  has  caused  so  much 
alienation  of  feeling  among  our  fellow  Christians,  but  it  has 
been  its  natural  evil  tendencies  encouraged  instead  of  resisted— 
defended  instead  of  protested  against.  We  have  little  to  charge 
ourselves  with  in  the  way  of  theoretical  errour,  but  we  have 
an  all  but  intolerable  load  as  to  practical  inefficiency.  .The 
worldliness  of  men  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  sole  autho- 
rised ministers  of  Heaven — the  obvious  drowsiness  or  blindness 
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of  those  who  have  assumed  the  sole  guidance  of  the  awakened 
and  the  seeing — this  it  is  which  has  been  the  greatest  preju- 
dice to  our  church.  Free  it  from  these  things ;  make  it  prac- 
tically what  it  professes  to  be — the  Guide  and  Civiliser,  the 
Educator  and  Advocate,  of  the  people ;  provide  a  house  of 
prayer  for  every  man,  subdividing  the  larger  parishes  :  increase 
the  number  of  its  ministers,  and  allow  greater  liberty  of  pro- 
phesying: revive  gradually  and  gently  godly  discipline,  and 
thus  make  it  manifest  that  membership  with  the  church  means 
something  which  has  to  do  with  every  day-life,  and  that  it 
is  emphatically  a  means  of  grace,  a  privilege,  a  practical  bless- 
ing :  and  then  thus  presenting  it  to  the  people  as  satisfying 
their  wants — as  the  depository  of  privilege  and  the  medium 
of  improvement — many  of  its  opponents  will  become  its  friends 
from  the  mere  fact  of  perceiving  how  much  they  lose  by  ex- 
cluding themselves  from  its  communion. 

5.  Perhaps  scarcely  any  degree  of  importance  too  great  can 
be  attached  to  the  principle  which  has  been  so  often  expressed 
and  implied  in  these  Pages,  namely,  that  a  Christian  Church 
is  essentially  a  Spiritual  Kepublic.  It  is  very  true  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Church  of  England  we  are  not  prepared 
for  the  full  realisation  of  this  idea :  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  more  we  prepare  ourselves  for  it  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  Church  and  State  of  England;  the 
less  we  do  so,  the  more  unsafe  will  it  be  for  both.  For  really 
so  loDg  as  the  Life  of  Cities  is  what  it  is  for  the  Many,  the 
Church  of  England  cannot  prove  itself  indisputably  divine.  That 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  baptised  men  should  live  such  lives  as 
they  are  now  almost  obliged  to  live  in  close  neighbourhood  to 
thousands  of  others  who  are  blessed  with  health  and  knowledge, 
with  luxury  and  leisure — there  is  nothing  divine  in  this.  To 
be  most  of  all  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquities and  primitive  formulae — to  seek  first  the  honour  of  the 
clergy  and  their  exaltation — to  perform  rites  and  to  dispute  about 
dogmas  and  to  magnify  minutiae — all  the  while  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  our  baptised  brethren  are  perishing  hard  by 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  aye,  and  even  for  lack  of  bread — verily 
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there  is  scarcely  anything  human  in  this.  Until  the  Church 
exhibits  more  fully  its  power  of  blessing  its  members  in  this 
life,  or  at  least  directs  its  anxiety  more  obviously  towards  the 
practical  amelioration  of  the  social  condition  of  the  less  privi- 
leged classes  of  this  country,  it  never  can  substantiate  clearly 
its  claim  to  the  grateful  affection  of  the  nation.  If  the  exceed- 
ing inequality  which  there  now  is,  and  has  long  been,  in  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  condition  of  the  members  of  our 
Church,  and  the  fearful  want  of  sympathy  which  has  been  so 
long  manifested  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
privileged  towards  the  deep  needs  and  palpable  wretchedness 
of  their  fellow  Christians  and  fellow  Churchmen,  do  not  soon 
so  act  upon  our  Church  as  to  declare  unequivocally  that  there 
shall  henceforth  be  a  deliberate  and  avowed  and  earnest  tend- 
ency towards  this  idea,  the  Church  of  England  cannot  pre- 
sent either  to  the  wretched  or  the  thoughtful  the  appearance 
or  the  proof  of  being  preeminently  Christian.  No  evidence  of  this 
will  be  deemed  conclusive  but  a  closer  imitation  of  Him  whose 
most  earnest  care  was  not  to  secure  the  prerogatives  of  the 
rich,  but  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted ;  nor  will  any  other 
restoration  of  primitive  forms  be  deemed  as  vindicating  suffi- 
ciently its  Apostolicity,  while  there  is  manifest  so  little  of  the 
spirit  of  those  observances  which  we  read  of  in  the  earliest 
churches  as  a  liberal  contribution  towards  the  worldly  needs 
of  the  poorer  members,  and  a  having  all  things  in  common. 
Such  men  will  say,  and  say  forcibly,  Whoso  hath  this  world's 
goods,  and  sees  his  brother  have  need,  and  shuts  up  his  com- 
passion from  him,  how  dwells  the  love  of  GOD  in  him  ?  What- 
soever church  is  rich  and  increased  with  goods,  and  yet  has 
very  many  members  having  needs  such  as  in  no  civilised  na- 
tion men  have  had  before,  and  does  not  endeavour  heartily  to 
realise  that  idea  of  Brotherhood  which  is  its  essence,  what  ex- 
clusive divinity  is  there  in  it  ?  And  with  these  needs  pressing 
upon  the  State,  and  the  State  utterly  unable,  from  its  aim  and 
constitution,  to  supply  them,  if  there  be  no  supply  for  them 
in  the  Church,  they  must  tend  to  its  injury  and  instability. 
The  only  form  of  government  for  which  Englishmen  seem  at 
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present  fit,  or  likely  to  be  within  any  period  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  speculate  about,  is  one  in  which  a  large  portion  of 
restrictive  power  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Few. 
But  the  character  and  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  to  be  so 
restrained  renders  the  task  of  government  more  sensibly  diffi- 
cult every  census.  The  growing  natural  equality  between  all 
classes  of  men  in  England  will  not  be  wholly  or  materially 
restrained  by  any  merely  artificial  restrictions.  That  sense  of 
justice  which  there  is  in  every  man's  heart  by  nature,  and 
which  is  apparently  so  fearfully  infringed  by  the  present  ar- 
rangements of  our  social  life,  will  not  for  ever  lie  passive:  it 
will  break  forth  at  first  at  intervals,  and  if  unheeded  it  may 
be  more  permanently  soon.  Wise  it  would  be  if  men  should 
see  that  a  Christian  Church  is  its  divinely- ordained  satisfaction, 
and  that  by  its  being  spiritually  republican  it  is  socially  conser- 
vative ;  and  most  unwise  will  those  be  who,  anxious  for  a  firm  and 
peaceful  political  government,  do  not  make  the  Church  of  England 
a  vent  for  the  equalising  tendencies  of  human  nature,  by  realising 
in  it,  instead  of  in  the  State,  the  idea  of  brotherhood.  One 
great  practical  kind  of  reformation,  then,  that  should  be  attempted 
is,  to  develope  more  fully  the  Social  character  of  a  Christian 
church :  and  for  this  the  recognised  division  of  the  country  into 
parishes  and  districts  affords  all  needful  external  facilities. 

6.  And  that  other  principle  which  has  been  insisted  on  so 
much  in  these  Pages — the  subordination  of  Theoretic  Truth — 
suggests  another  kind  of  alteration  which,  it  is  thought,  would 
tend  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  our  church.  All  anathema 
and  denunciation  should  be  withdrawn,  and  our  church  should 
confine  itself  to  the  emphatic  assertion  and  diligent  propagation 
of  that  only  which  is  positive  in  its  own  persuasions.  In  no 
case  perhaps  is  it  either  just  or  wise  that  any  large  body  of 
men  should  use  such  a  weapon  as  the  threat  of  eternal  perdi- 
tion in  the  enforcement  of  theological  tenets.  Against  the  hum- 
ble only,  or  at  least  the  timid,  can  it  be  of  any  avail ;  and  to  over- 
whelm the  weak  with  the  terrours  of  the  invisible  world,  is 
only  questionably  right.  All  any  society  of  men  should  do, 
and  perhaps  can  do  with  any  good  result,  is  to  unite  in  bear- 
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ing  the  most  earnest  witness  to  what  they  believe  to  be  truth — 
to  combine  in  offering  their  emphatic  testimony  that  a  particular 
collection  of  statements  contains  such  an  exhibition  of  the  dis- 
tinctive Christian  doctrines  as  satisfies  their  own  minds.  The 
inculcation  of  positive  truth,  and  the  promulgation  of  spiritual 
rebuke,  are  the  utmost  outlines  of  the  office  of  a  Church. 

But  when  a  church  professes  to  be  National  there  are  addi- 
tional reasons  why  it  should  become  more  mild  in  its  theoretic 
requirements.  It  would  seem  the  evident  duty,  as  well  as  wisdom, 
of  any  church  that  takes  upon  itself  so  difficult  and  compli- 
cated a  task,  to  be  as  tolerant  in  every  way  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  its  integrity  as  a  spiritual  society.  It  should  have 
only  the  simplest  terms  of  communion  that  have  ever  been 
considered  as  sufficient — the  primitive  baptismal  symbol.  For 
to  keep  any  of  those  who  are  born  subjects  of  the  nation,  and 
for  whose  benefit  it  assumes  to  be  specially  constituted,  and 
by  whose  means  it  is,  in  its  measure,  upheld,  from  belonging 
to  it,  through  arbitrary  impositions  on  the  conscience,  can  scarcely 
be  just.  It  would  seem  the  part  of  such  a  church  to  relax 
to  the  greatest  permissible  extent  the  necessary  bonds  of  com- 
munion with  it,  while  it  should  afford  to  the  option  of  its 
members  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  all  attainable  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  experience  and  the  wisdom  of  the  past. 
In  fact  as  much  as  possible  of  that  which  is  not  essential 
should  be  left  optional.  It  should  indeed  be  embodied  in  forms 
and  formularies,  and  often  presented  to  the  people,  but  never 
under  pain  of  spiritual  penalties  if  not  received  or  complied  with. 
And  as  the  offices  of  worship  are  those  respecting  which  there 
has  ever  been  most  difference,  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to 
permit  in  our  own  church  some  greater  variety  in  their  per- 
formance than  at  present  exists. 

And  certainly  there  is  one  alteration  in  regard  to  our  Formu- 
laries which  is  quite  imperative,  namely,  to  omit  the  exclusive 
clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  This  would  be  felt  as  a  bless- 
ing by  many  and  as  a  wrong  by  none.  And  if  we  did  this 
we  should  be  an  emphatically  tolerant  church,  for  perhaps  this  is 
the  chief  hindrance  to  our  being  considered  such  now,  and  is 
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certainly  a  signal  exception  to  the  general  spirit  of  our  Liturgy 
and  Articles.  And  if  we  needed  precedent  for  doing  what  is 
essentially  right,  we  have  all  that  we  could  wish  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  thing  exactly  has  already  been  done  with  regard 
to  the  anathema  which  was  originally  attached  to  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Why  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  do  so  is  not  in  any 
way  obvious  :  for  be  it  remembered  the  Athanasian  Creed  has 
no  special  obligations  upon  us  :  it  never  was  Catholic,  or  even 
nearly  so.  It  was  originally  composed  in  Latin,  by  an  unknown 
author,  at  an  uncertain,  date  :  not  earlier  perhaps  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  death  of  its  titular  author.  It  was 
never  adopted  by  any  General  Council :  it  was  not  received  into 
the  offices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  until  the  tenth  century: 
and  has  never  been  received  at  all  by  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
Churches. 

7.  Let  all  'bitterness,  'then,  and  wrath,  and  evil  speaking,  be 
put  away  from  us,  with  all  arrogance  or  exclusiveness  of  claim. 
Let  toleration  have  its  perfect  work.  Let  the 'tone  and  temper 
of  our  bearing  towards  Dissent  be  altered ;  let  all  remnants  of 
exclusive  provisions  against  any  kind  of  worshippers  'of  CHRIST 
be  done  away.  Let  the  good  which  our  tfwn  Church  does, 
and  the  blessings  which  it  has  to  bestow  upon  any  who  will 
accept  them,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  the  main  apparatus 
which  it  desires  to  possess  for  gaining  converts  to  its  ranks. 
And  let  the  diminution  of  Dissent  be  attempted  by  compre- 
hension, and  by  the  incorporation  into  our  own  polity,  and 
the  recognition  in  our  own  practice,  of  whatever  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  excellence  of  theirs. 

In  any  plan  of  comprehension,  however,  the  question  is  not 
how  to  incorporate  into  our  church  all  sects,  or  many,  but  the 
best  members  of  each.  What  is  most  desirable  is,  not  that  all  men 
should  be  with  us,  but  that  many  good  men  should  not  be  against 
us.  To  sympathise  with  the  needs  of  Christian  men  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  mind,  and  to  become  to  them  whatever  we  may—- 
this should  be  our  wish  :  but  at  the  same  time  not  so  to  yield 
to  the  infirmities  of  merely  nominal  Christians  as  to  prevent 
the  hearty  union  of  the  true — this  should  be  our  care.  The 
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principle  and  precedent,  however,  of  the  Christian  Scripture 
would  seem  to  be,  in  all  matters  of  minor  importance,  not 
to  enforce  as  of  universal  obligation  that  which  seems  best  to 
the  strongest,  but  rather  to  yield  to  the  scruples  of  the  weak 
if  obviously  sincere,  and  to  condescend  to  men  of  low,  if  only 
of  Christian,  estate. 

8.     The  Laity  ought  not  to  be  so  much  subordinated  in  im- 
portance to  the  Clergy  as  now,  but  rather  their  services  to  their 
brethren  ought  to  be  more  solicited  and  encouraged  :  their  co-opera- 
tion in  every  way  sanctioned  and  secured.     And  it   is  earnestly 
suggested  that  Subordinate  Orders  might  wisely  be  instituted  in 
our  Church  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  more  especially  an  order 
of  Subdeacons — Secular   Clergy,   Ministers   living   as   the   Many 
do — who  should  act  as  authorised  deputies  of  the  regular  clergy, 
as  visitors  to  the  sick  and  poor  of  populous  places  :   as  Sunday 
School  masters  :   as  readers  in  the  congregation,  as  preachers  in 
unconsecrated  places.     A   link,   or   more,   between   the  endowed 
clergy  and  the  multitudes  of  large  towns,  is  perhaps  the  most 
urgent  and  hopeful  of  all  special  plans   of  administrative  refor- 
mation.    In  this  way  much   of  the   zealous   piety  which   takes 
refuge  in  Dissent  because  it  has  no  free  scope  in  our  own  church, 
might  be   reabsorbed  into  it :    and  those  differences  of  religious 
sentiments  which  are  not  capricious,  but  have  a  real  foundation 
in  our  nature,  would  thus  be   no  longer  injurious  to  unity,  but 
rather  very  conducive  to  efficiency,  if  organized  into  one  whole, 
and   legitimatised   as    they   might   be,  and   as   they  are   in   the 
Church  of  Rome.     For  as  many  differences   of  religious  expres- 
sion (speaking  comparatively  and  with  reference  to  the  mental 
needs   of  the   people   it   embraces)    exist   by   authority   in   that 
Church   as  exist   without  authority  among   our   fellow-christians 
in  England.     There  is  the  order   of  St  Francis  for  the  ascetic : 
the    Trappists   for    the    anchorite :     the    order   of    Theresa    for 
feminine  enthusiasm :    the  Sisters  of  Charity  for  feminine  bene- 
volence :  and  many  more. 

9.  Especially  the  enthusiasm  of  the  more  energetically  pious 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  edifying  of  the  body.  Enthusiasm  is 
not  necessarily  disease.  It  often  arises  from  a  peculiar  organi- 
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sation,  having  peculiar  functions :  connate  not  acquired.  It  is 
as  essential  an  element  in  certain  orders  of  mind  as  the  more 
ordinary  Christian  sentiments  are  in  the  great  majority.  Enthu- 
siasm has  extraordinary  strength,  and  therefore  can  do  and 
suffer  what  ordinary  strength  cannot :  and  though  controulable 
it  is  indestructible.  And  therefore  it  is  unwise  to  affect  to 
despise  it  or  to  attempt  to  suppress  it :  it  is  wisest  to  use  it. 
And  there  is  plenty  of  work  in  the  world  which  it  can  do 
and  will  do :  special  purposes  of  home  necessity :  foreign 
missions  :  forlorn  hopes  of  all  kinds. 

10.  And  some  provision  for  a  better  instruction  of  the  candi- 
dates for  clerical   office  in  all  relating  to  religion  that  can   be 
taught — especially  in  the  true  principles  of  Scriptural  Interpreta- 
tion— would  seem  highly  desirable.     Perhaps  nothing  has  caused 
so   much   scepticism   in   the  thoughtful  men   of  our  country  as 
the   unintelligent   expositions   of  the   divine  counsels  which  are 
authoritatively  delivered  by  the  clergy  as  derived  from  the  Bible. 
The    English    clergy,    with    few    exceptions,   would    seem    very 
backward   in   biblical  criticism :    and   the   frequency  with  which 
they  are  obliged  to   bring  theological  subjects   before  their  bre- 
thren in  their  Sunday  Sermons  renders  this  a  matter  of  more 
importance  than  it  otherwise  would  be.     It   is  true   that  men 
of  all  kinds  now-a-days  educate   themselves   in  indefinite   ways 
rather   than  are  educated  by  any  definite  scheme.     The  unpre- 
cedented diffusion  of  intellectual  influences  which  are  perpetually 
at  work  in  England,  and  the  ample  interchange  of  thought  which 
there  is,  do  more  for  any  man  than  any  thing  which   can  be 
done  for  him   by  any   influences   which   he  can  measure.     But 
still  wherever  teaching  is  professional  and  almost  exclusive,  and 
the   taught   are   continually   improving  in    capacity  of  judging, 
superiour  systematic  training  will  be  always  expedient. 

11.  For  any  who  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  teaches 
necessary  and   sufficient  truth,  and  who  are   chiefly  desirous  of 
ecclesiastical   rather  than   of  doctrinal  reformation,  Secession  is 
not   now  likely  to   be   the   wisest  mode   of  attaining  this  end  : 
but  rather  the  best  way  would  seem  to  be,  Remonstrance  from 
within,  Obedience  under  protest,  purer  Exhibition  of  the  Truth. 
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For  though  there  are  several  portions  of  the  details  of  Dissent 
which  it  might  be  desirable  to  embody  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, yet  no  one  sect  is  as  a  whole  comparable  to  the  Church 
of  England  in  many  of  those  qualities  most  valuable  to  a  Catholic 
Christian.  There  is  even  now  none  so  practically  tolerant  as 
the  Church  of  England :  none  so  free  from  superstition.  All 
the  sects  are  in  practice  more  doctrinally  exclusive  than  our 
Church:  most  of  them  as  accidentally  impure ;  and  any  sect 
which  has  its  faults  has  not  its  virtues. 

The  Historical  Church  of  England,  let  us  think  of  it  well,  pre- 
sents the  best  means  of  Communion  for  all  Catholic  Christians. 

12.  And  now  steadily  viewing  the  present  state  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  and  admitting  fully  and  frankly  its  faults,  especially 
of  practice,  we  may  yet  say  that  it  presents  incomparable 
capabilities  for  good,  and  at  no  period  of  its  history  has  there 
been  more  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  increasingly  discharge 
its  solemn  responsibilities.  Never  had  we  more  intelligent  or 
more  vigilant  overseers;  never  have  the  inferior  clergy  been 
more  alive  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  brethren:  and  never 
assuredly  has  so  large  a  portion  of  its  laity  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  promoting  its  efficiency.  And  everywhere  it  is  gaining 
ground  quite  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  its  improvement. 
And  perchance  if  the  slight  changes  in  its  mode  of  upholding 
truth  which  have  been  suggested  above  were  made,  the  theo- 
retic objections  to  it  would  be  but  inconsiderable  and  would 
daily  grow  less.  For  perhaps  it  is  true  to  say  that  such  kind 
of  objections  are  strongest  to  the  least  educated,  and  weakest 
to .  the  largest  minded.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  in  our  time, 
w^hen  education  is  spreading  rapidly,  this  is  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  one  which  may  infuse  hope  into  the  most  fearful. 
Unquestionably  of  late  there  have  been  presented  to  the  thought- 
ful appearances  which  would  confirm  this  suggestion.  Dissent 
is  changing  its  ground,  and  losing  by  the  change.  Few  now  find 
fault  with  the  expressions  of  our  liturgy  or  the  vestments  of 
our  clergy :  what  was  once  protested  against  is  even  now 
adopted.  The  fact  is  Dissent  has  become  more  worldly :  and 
its  whole  strength  lies  in  the  superiority  of  its  spirituality :  it  is 
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not  strong  enough  to  live  by  any  other  gifts  it  has.  The  Church  of 
Borne  can  support  a  deadweight  of  doctrine  by  the  mere  strength 
of  its  organisation :  the  Church  of  England  survived  a  century 
of  cold  orthodoxy  by  its  mild  dignity  and  practical  benevolence : 
but  a  Sect  can  only  preserve  its  existence,  or  at  least  continue 
to  flourish,  so  long  as  it  is  the  advocate  or  the  representative 
of  some  great  truth  or  principle :  as  soon  as  it  descends 
to  the  ground  of  vehemently  contending  for  small  privileges  and 
complaining  bitterly  of  small  privations,  its  influence  or  its  ex- 
tension need  not  make  us  tremble. 

Besides :  The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  body  of  Christians 
in  this  country  whose  pretensions  for  the  task  of  State  Educa- 
tion are  not  utterly  vain.  It  alone  has  that  connexion  with 
the  past  which  affords  an  adequate  pledge  for  the  future.  An 
historical  existence — a  principle  of  permanence  correlative  to 
the  primary  principle  of  all  civil  polities — would  seem  in- 
dispensable for  a  profitable  co-operation  with  a  State :  and  this 
the  Church  of  England  only  has  in  England.  The  sects  how- 
ever Christian  in  doctrine  and  in  spirit,  even  the  best  of  them, 
are  indefinite  and  precarious  and  variable  and  evanescent; 
however  flourishing  to-day,  yet  having  no  old  roots  in  the 
land,  they  may  die  to-morrow.  We  come  of  an  ancient  stock : 
our  descent  is  signally  illustrious :  dating  even  its  most  flourish- 
ing periods  in  times  when  our  political  constitution  was  crude 
and  unformed.  And  thus  the  Church  has  grown  into  its  present 
state  slowly  and  by  repeated  impresses  of  other  times :  and  is 
now  the  depository  of  a  traditional  tone  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  it  has  received  from  many  ages  and  generations,  and 
which  though  it  may  gradually  modify  it  cannot  suddenly  change 
in  compliance  with  caprices  of  any  single  age. 

And  the  Episcopal  element  in  its  constitution  is  for  this  purpose 
invaluable;  the  only  one  perhaps  which  renders  practicable  for 
a  country  like  ours — so  complicated  in  its  social  relations — any 
adequate  realisation  of  the  idea  of  a  National  Church. 

Wherefore  it  may  be  said  as  reasonably  as  it  is  emphatically, 
that  the  hope  of  a  better  social  state  for  England  lies  in  the 
Reformation  of  the  National  Church. 
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And  it  may  be  said  more  generally,  that  for  any  one  who 
should  have  the  power  of  influencing  the  alteration  of  our  own 
present  ecclesiastical  establishment,  it  would  be  well  to  modify 
all  his  theoretic  views  of  a  church  by  a  considerate  atten- 
tion to  the  genius  of  the  nation  whose  mind  it  has  to  influ- 
ence, and  to  frame  all  his  measures  with  enlightened  reference 
both  to  its  existing  and  its  historical  peculiarities.  For  the 
problem  which  he  would  have  to  consider  would  be,  not  how 
to  constitute  a  new  church  most  in  conformity  with  some  fan- 
cied primitive  archetype — a  church  to  be  built  as  Solomon's 
temple  was,  of  stones  made  ready  before  they  were  brought 
together;  but  rather  how  to  adapt  to  our  present  wants  an 
existing  and  venerable  institution  which  has  stood  among  our 
people  from  almost  beyond  the  date  of  our  national  re- 
cords— which  is  associated  with  all  our  noblest  historical  recol- 
lections— and  which  has  so  long  stood  beside,  as  to  have  become 
almost  one  with,  our  political  constitution.  His  calling  and 
his  duty  would  be,  not  to  attempt  to  realise  sternly  any 
historical  model,  or  in  any  way  to  strive  to  stint  the  cravings 
of  our  own  age  by  giving  them  only  the  scanty  provisions  of 
the  infantine  days  of  Christianity,  but  the  rather  by  taking  a 
calm  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  tendencies  of  our  national 
life  and  the  complicated  exigencies  which  an  unparalleled  civi- 
lisation has  gradually  introduced,  to  accommodate  in  form 
the  true  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  new  circum- 
stances to  which  our  social  constitution  has  given  rise,  and 
so  to  relax  or  adjust  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  prescription  as 
to  allow  the  inherent  expansiveness  of  Christianity  to  assume 
the  form  most  suited  to  the  altered  developement  of  the  na- 
tional mind.  To  give  that  elasticity  to  our  ecclesiastical  polity 
which  shall  fit  it  for  this  age  as  well  as  for  the  past — to  pre- 
serve all  in  it  that  is  half  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  our 
fathers,  and  yet  to  bequeath  it  to  posterity  with  those  repairs 
which  every  earthly  edifice,  however  noble,  requires  from  time 
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to  time,  merely  because  it  is  of  the  earth  and  on  it — to  en- 
large, to  simplify,  to  fortify  afresh — to  make,  in  fact,  those 
changes  which  the  increase  and  the  difference  of  inhabitants 
demand — is  the  duty,  and  should  be  the  study,  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Legislator. 

But  mere  historical  learning  can  here  be  but  of  subordinate  use. 
The  best  ecclesiastical  antiquarian  may  make  but  a  sorry  ecclesias- 
tical legislator.  Mere  precedent  can  have  but  little  weight  where 
nothing  but  the  names  of  things  remain  the  same.  Neither  the 
constitution  and  practice  of  the  churches  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
period  nor  those  of  the  early  Church  in  our  own  country  can 
help  us  very  much.  Nothing  at  least  can  be  more  alien  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than  so  magnifying  the  inflexibility  of 
forms,  and  whatever  is  akin  to  the  mechanical,  as  to  convert 
every  chance-preserved  precedent  into  an  immutable  law.  What 
we  have  to  strive  after  is  to  conform  our  constitution  to  the 
Ideal,  not  to  the  Antiquarian :  to  make  our  institutions  as  well 
fitted  for  our  own  wants  as  those  of  the  earliest  ages  were  for 
theirs,  How  different  the  framework  of  society  is,  and  the  needs 
of  the  many,  from  what  they  were  in  England  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to 
overlook :  and  how  great  a  change  must  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  church  by  an  approximate  equalisation  of  knowledge 
in  the  clergy  and  the  people,  those  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
feel  and  the  fittest  to  appreciate  whose  rule  is  emphatically 
founded  upon  Faith.  What  our  semi-civilised  forefathers  were 
pleased  or  obliged  to  do  can  now  for  us  have  little  more  than 
the  interest  of  curiosity;  for  the  needs  or  the  expedients  of 
comparative  children  can  reasonably  bind  no  age  but  their  own. 
An  ecclesiastical  legislator  should  consider  well  that  Change  is 
necessary  to  Growth,  and  that  Progression  is  probably  a  law  of 
Life.  It  would  seem  that  wherever  there  is  life,  and  in  order 
that  it  may  continue  to  be,  there  must  be  motion.  And  in 
all  societies,  and  in  individual  men,  there  ever  has  been  and 
is  an  unceasing  antagonism  of  principles — a  collision  and  con- 
flict between  the  New  and  the  Old — an  indestructible  hope  that 
the  future  may  be  better  than  the  past,  conjoined  with  an 
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inertia  and  a  fear  which  tend  to  resist  all  departure  from  the 
present.  It  is  only  through  these  counteragencies,  perhaps, 
that  society  is  possible.  To  regulate  then  and  to  adjust  these 
opposing  tendencies,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ancient  from  becoming 
corrupt,  and  change  from  being  spasmodic — this  is  the  calling  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Legislator. 

But  above  all  he  must  have  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  age 
for  which  he  acts.  There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  piety  in 
merely  denouncing  or  opposing  the  spirit  of  the  age — in  lauding 
former  times  and  in  decrying  our  own.  GOD  has  caused  us  to 
be  born  in  this  age  and  not  in  those :  and  our  first  duty  is 
not  to  mourn  at  our  lot,  and  with  all  the  luxuriousness  en- 
gendered by  superabundant  blessing,  to  be  perpetually  uttering 
querulous  commonplaces  about  the  wickedness  of  our  brethren : 
but  rather  to  study  carefully  their  wants  and  their  sources  of 
errour,  and  then  honestly  and  kindheartedly  to  strive  to  satisfy 
or  remove  them.  The  tastes  and  tendencies  of  this  age 
are  different  from  those  of  the  ages  that  have  preceded 
it — and  if  they  were  not,  this  would  be  the  marvel  and  this 
the  grief — but  what  of  that  ?  Therefore  only  so  much 
the  more  are  required  diligence  and  energy  and  love  in 
those  that  would  direct  them.  However  those  who  live  lives 
of  holy  contemplation  and  perpetual  communion  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  ancient  and  the  true,  may  look  down  with  pity 
on  the  tastes  and  cravings  of  the  taskworking  multitude,  yet 
they  should  remember  that  it  is  their  duty  to  correct  rather 
than  to  abuse  those  whose  lot  is  so  much  less  blessed  than 
their  own;  and  that  perchance  after  all  whatever  sinks  deep 
into  the  minds  of  many  men — whatsoever  things  millions  feel 
as  wants — may  possibly  be  as  much  realities  as  the  theories  of 
the  wisest  or  the  best. 

If  a  man  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  carrying  into  im- 
mediate or  abrupt  practical  working  any  views  of  church 
authority— either  those  of  these  Pages  or  their  opposite — a 
spirit  of  stern  zeal,  perchance  his  over-earnestness  will  spoil 
its  own  endeavours.  It  is  not  the  dreamy  theorist,  or  the 
mere  doctor,  or  the  holy  hermit — it  is  not  any  of  these  nor 
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of  these  nor  any  combination  of  them,  that  it  is  fittest  to  be 
a  Legislator  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Such  men  so  sigh  for  the 
realisation  of  mental  visions,  so  order  all  things  as  if  they  were 
dealing  with  abstractions,  that  the  grossness  of  everyday  hu- 
manity is  left  unpurified  because  unprovided  for.  The  mere 
commonplace  of  life  is  too  much  for  such  men.  There  is  a 
solidity  of  resistance  in  sheer  ignorance  which  is  beyond  their 
calculation.  The  scholar  and  the  recluse,  the  man  of  refinement 
and  of  a  pure  piety  and  of  intellectual  power,  the  mere  com- 
muner  with  his  own  heart  and  with  hearts  like  his,  forms  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  obstacles  opposed  by  mental  degra- 
dation— he  makes  no  approximate  allowance  for  the  vis  inertia3 
of  vice.  The  life  of  cities,  the  profligacy  of  the  lowest  and 
the  frivolity  of  the  highest,  with  the  unutterable  littlenesses  which 
characterise  many  of  the  classes  intermediate,  these  things  though 
not  of  course  yielding  a  shadow  of  an  argument  for  the  aban- 
donment of  any  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity  however  high,  may 
be  suggested  as  sufficient  to  demand  a  considerable  modification 
of  them  in  present  practice.  Far  be  it  from  these  Pages  to 
repress  the  fervid  aspirations  of  a  high  enthusiasm,  or  for  one 
moment  to  appear  to  set  up  as  its  superiour  that  cold  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  in  general  is  but  little  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  its  vices.  All  that  is  here  ventured  to  be  suggested 
is,  that  in  order  to  realise  any  ecclesiastical  theories  whatever 
we  must  not  exclude  from  our  charitable  co-operation  all  those 
who  do  not  think  as  we  do,  nor  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of 
such  immediate  means  of  doing  good  to  the  generation  in  which 
we  live  as  present  themselves  as  if  ready  made  for  us  by  the 
providence  of  GOD. 

In  fact  the  prime  requisites  for  an  ecclesiastical  legislator  would 
seem  to  be,  clear  vision  and  a  gentle  heart,  sympathy  with  every 
form  of  human  goodness,  the  ready  recognising  of  Christian 
life  under  the  least  promising  conditions,  and  considerate  allow- 
ance for  every  mode  of  mere  infirmity.  For  him  is  fitting  no 
unbending  adherence  to  abstract  theory,  no  determination  to 
realise  at  any  cost  ancient  forms — but  all  innocent  compli- 
ance with  the  necessities  of  the  helplessly  weak,  all  lawful  con- 
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descension  to  the  feelings  of  men  of  low  mental  estate.  A  man 
tinged  with  a  spirit  of  indulgence  and  of  patience,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  opinion  and  of  feeling — 
and  more  especially  one  who  will  be  as  zealous  for  the  rights 
of  the  People  as  for  the  privileges  of  the  Clergy — can  alone 
come  to  the  consideration  even  of  any  matter  of  detail  in  the 
reformation  of  our  Church  with  a  temper  fit  for  legislation. 

xliv. 

Far  different  from  any  of  these  suggestions,  however,  is  the 
spirit  and  are  the  schemes  which  are  now  advocated  by  those 
who  would  be  the  authors  of  a  Second  Reformation  in  our 
Church.  The  old  Judaic  spirit  is  considered  that  in  which 
Christians  should  act  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  To  meet  such 
an  assertion  it  can  only  be  asked  here  again,  as  so  often  here- 
tofore, What  sanction  have  we  for  this  spirit  in  the  Example 
of  JESUS?  What  approbation  or  inculcation  of  the  exercise  of 
the  sterner  qualities  of  our  nature  in  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gion have  we  in  any  words  or  acts  of  His  ?  Were  they 
characteristic  of  His  mind,  or  consistent  with  it  ?  He  used 
only  a  scourge  of  small  cords  even  for  oxen,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  His  zeal  is  represented  as  having  eaten  him  up. 
The  only  thing  which  our  Lord  speaks  against  with  severity 
is  Zeal  for  Form :  His  solemnest  woe  is  against  Pharisaic  Pro- 
selytism.  He  never  admits  of  external  sanctity  or  the  prac- 
tices of  a  rigid  asceticism  as  an  excuse  for  want  of  love ; 
He  even  declaims  against  it  before  the  people,  without  any 
apparent  fear  of  causing  irreverence  in  their  minds,  and  as 
apparently  wishing  to  teach  them  that  this  spirit  was  the 
greatest  opponent  of  His  Spirit.  No :  assuredly  no  spirit  of 
stern  zeal  was  the  temper  of  Him  who  appointed  for  a  device 
on  his  followers'  shield  the  Dove  a  joint  emblem  with  the 
Serpent.  Nor  was  such  the  temper  of  the  lion-hearted  Paul, 
who  made  himself  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  save 
some :  nor  of  the  fiery  Peter,  who  exhorts  all  to  be  clothed 
with  humility :  nor  even  of  the  awful  brotherhood — Boanerges — 
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who  though  at  first  they  knew  not  what  spirit  they  ought 
to  be  of  in  wishing  to  persecute  those  whom  they  could  not 
convert,  at  last  learnt  so  perfectly  and  taught  so  clearly  that 
as  GOD  is  Love  so  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  His  law.  And 
every  one  who  takes  the  Lord  CHRIST  for  their  model  must  feel 
that  His  spirit  is  far  other  and  more  divine  than  that  of  the 
Old  Dispensation.  Nay  surely  any  spiritual  man  may  see  that 
a  temper  of  mind  which  places  itself  in  direct  opposition  not 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  irreligious,  but  to  many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  the  most  devout,  the  most  self-sacrificing  and 
the  most  able,  of  its  own  members,  cannot  be  quite  that  which 
is  adapted  for  the  true  regeneration  of  our  Church.  No  truly 
Christian  man  surely  will  be  won  over  to  any  principles  which 
ensure  no  reverence  for  those  who  to  him  are  patterns  of  the 
Christian  character  whatever  they  may  have  been  of  ecclesiastical 
opinion:  and  he  who  believes  that  English  Christians  ought  to 
hold  in  veneration  many  a  name  that  cannot  be  inserted  in  any 
catalogue  of  Anglo-catholic  Saints,  will  never  feel  much  attrac- 
tion towards  those  who  display  no  fellowship  of  feeling  with  men 
whom  he  believes  to  have  been  among  the  most  faithful  -cham- 
pions of  the  truth,  and  the  devoutest  servants  of  our  Lord,  whom 
these  later  ages  of  the  world  have  ever  seen.  He  will  not,  for 
instance,  honour  those  who  will  not  honour  the  Reformers  of 
England.  Men  too  who  can  see  no  nobility  in  the  English  Puri- 
tans, and  whose  sympathies  are  perpetually  with  the  Priests  and 
never  with  the  People,  who  excommunicate  Wickliffe  and  canonise 
Becket,  who  speak  passionately  of  Laud  and  coldly  of  Baxter, 
who  make  a  martyr  of  Charles  and  a  monster  of  Milton, 
will  ever  seem  to  him  to  exhibit  so  little  sympathy  with  the 
Spiritual  and  so  little  reverence  for  the  Great,  that  he  will  deem 
that  an  age  like  our  own,  which  most  of  all  requires  an  in- 
culcation of  both,  is  little  likely  to  find  in  such  a  satisfaction 
for  its  wants.  Nay  only  that  perpetual  idolising  of  the  Past 
and  discontent  with  the  Present,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  these  men,  would  appear  to  such  an  one  to  be  of  itself 
sufficient  to  disqualify  them  for  the  task.  Verily  there  is  essen- 
tial weakness  in  this :  It  is  not  generous,  it  is  not  grateful. 
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Surely  when  we  consider  the  price  at  which  it  has  pleased 
GOD  that  the  precious  privileges  which  we  now  possess  as  the 
patrimony  of  every  peasant's  child  have  been  purchased  for  us, 
by  what  labours  and  sufferings  of  men  of  all  communions,  and 
how  probably  many  of  the  noblest  of  each  were  permitted  to 
see  so  little  as  they  did  in  order  that  they  might  transmit  that 
little  to  their  successors  with  a  distinctness  otherwise  unattain- 
able— we  ought  to  feel  that  it  is  neither  by  the  vain  idolising 
of  the  narrowness  of  a  few,  or  by  abuse  of  the  errours  of 
others,  that  we  shall  best  shew  our  gratitude  to  GOD  for  the 
variety  of  blessing  which  He  has  allowed  to  accumulate  upon 
ourselves.  When  too  we  further  think  of  how  much  that  is 
precious  it  takes  to  build  up  an  individual  mind  in  any  age,  how 
many  spoils  must  be  collected  from  rare  and  distant  regions,  and 
how  expensive  is  the  acquisition  of  experience  and  the  progress 
of  education,  we  ma'y  well  feel  individually  thankful  for  living 
in  an  age  in  which  we  may  profit  so  much  and  so  easily  by  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  our  fathers.  But  still  more  when  we  ponder 
well  how  infinitely  more  it  has  'taken  to  build  up  the  national 
mind  of  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century — what  sources  of 
wealth,  acquired  by  incalculable  labour  and  preserved  at  the 
hazard  of  all  that  men  hold  'dear,  have  been  rendered  tributary 
to  our  present  state  of  knowledge  and  of  feeling  and  of  privi- 
lege— nothing  less  than  unmeasured  thankfulness  would  seem  due 
to  the  Gracious  Disposer  of  all  things  who  has  cast  our  lot  in 
the  later  ages,  and  in  the  English  portion,  of  His  Church. 
And  every  thoughtful  student  of  this  country's  history  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  traceable  throughout  it  a  Law 
of  Progression,  a  movement  towards  the  light :  and  though  the 
stream  of  tendency  may  have  appeared  sometimes  -stagnant  or 
retrogressive,  yet  on  the  review  of  any  considerable  period,  it 
will  be  uniformly  found  that  its  course  has  been  distinctly 
onward,  and  that  though  perchance  some  few  waves  now  and 
then  have  reached  the  mark  of  their  predecessors,  the  great 
tide  of  national  improvement  has  flowed  on  without  an  ebb, 
and,  thank  GOD,  is  so  flowing  still. 
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xlv. 

The  most  careless  observer,  however,  of  the  state  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  oar  own  Church  during  the  last  century  can- 
not but  see  that  not  only  its  laity  but  even  its  clergy  have  been 
long  far  from  united  in  mind  or  heart,  and  are  so  now.  From 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  beginning  of  this  genera- 
tion there  were  clearly  marked  two  sections  among  the  Clergy, 
constituting  two  considerable  and  opposite  parties — parties  which 
perhaps  may  be  named  least  erroneously  and  least  offensively, 
the  Ecclesiastical  and  the  Evangelical:  neither  excluding  the 
characteristic  of  the  other,  but  each  possessing  it  only  in  a 
subordinate  degree. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Party  might  be  described  as  those  who  at- 
tached primary  importance  to  the  observance  of  the  ordinances 
and  ritual  of  the  Church :  who  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  an  Institution  having  a  definite  divine 
organisation,  and  with  the  benefits  of  church  communion  and  the 
evils  of  want  of  conformity.  They  seem  to  have  had  the  notion 
of  the  Christian  Clergy  as  a  sacerdotal  caste :  with  no  very 
consistent  theory  of  the  limits  of  their  power,  but  fully  impressed 
with  the  conviction  of  their  having  an  official  prerogative  and 
sanctity,  and  as  being  pre-eminently  efficacious  channels  of 
grace.  They  magnified  the  sacraments  as  pledges  of  pardon 
and  vehicles  of  grace,  attaching  to  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
a  mystery,  which  required  of  the  communicant  a  special 
preparation,  and  forbade  a  frequent  participation.  They  seem 
to  have  been  preachers  especially  of  the  morality  of  Christianity, 
and  its  outward  evidences,  and  of  the  reverence  due  to  Govern- 
ment ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and  for  the  most  part  earnest 
advocates  of  existing  institutions  and  opponents  of  change. 

So  far  as  their  published  writings  may  be  considered  as  afford- 
ing adequate  means  of  judging  of  their  habitual  and  characteristic 
state  of  thought  and  feeling,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  by 
them  was  clearly  preached  and  consistently  practised  a  kind 
of  religion,  which  while  it  is  calculated  to  engage  the  sympa- 
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thies  of  the  great  majority  of  the  respectable  and  to  secure 
the  general  good  order  of  society,  was  little  adapted  to  awaken 
a  man  from  his  natural  apathy  to  spiritual  things,  or  to  sa- 
tisfy a  conscience  which  has  been  supernaturally  influenced. 
Indeed  this  natural  slumber  and  this  supernatural  awakening  they 
seem  very  faintly  to  have  insisted  on,  and  even  very  indistinctly 
to  have  acknowledged.  The  miraculousness  of  the  Christian's 
life — in  its  origin,  and  means  of  nourishment,  and  effects — 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  by  them ;  nor  any 
high  standard  of  holiness  to  have  been  upheld  as  the  ordinary 
obligation  of  private  Christians.  The  conflicts  of  the  old  nature 
with  the  new,  the  mysteries  of  the  interior  life,  the  practical 
and  personal  realisation  of  the  fulness  of  the  divine  promises — 
the  living  continually  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  GOD,  the  being 
dead  to  the  world,  and  the  doing  all  things  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  JESUS — seem  to  have  formed  no  considerable  elements 
of  their  teaching.  And  speaking  generally  and  without  con- 
sideration of  peculiar  cases,  of  which  there  will  ever  be  many 
in  every  large  body  of  men,  it  may  be  said  that  in  no  article  of 
the  Creed  do  they  seem  to  have  believed  so  firmly  as  in  that  of 
The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  none  so  infirmly  as  in  that  of  The 
HOLY  GHOST,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life :  that  Enthusiasm  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  chief  of  evils,  and  Dissent  as  necessary 
sin  :  and  that  Reverence  was  the  highest  attainment  of  their 
religious  feeling,  and  Respectability  of  their  religious  practice. 

The  position  which  this  party  has  occupied  in  the  history  of 
our  Church  for  the  last  century  presents  little  to  the  eye  of 
the  earnest  Christian  which  it  can  rest  upon  with  complacency. 
It  has  been  historically  opposed  to  spiritual  religion,  and  zealous 
chiefly  for  that  which  is  not  such.  The  bitter  opposition 
which  it  manifested  to  the  revival  of  earnestness  and  activity 
in  our  Church  a  century  ago,  and  its  singular  sluggishness  in 
all  spiritual  enterprise — its  having  opposed  as  long  as  it  could 
the  noble  efforts  which  were  made  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century  to  effect  a  larger  association  and  more  efficient 
co-operation  among  Christians  for  the  evangelisation  of  their 
brethren  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  length  having  tardily  and 
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coldly  adopted  the  expedients  which  it  had  long  and  fervently 
opposed — its  pitiable  spirit  of  subserviency  to  the  State,  and 
taking  oftenest  the  side  of  the  powerful  instead  of  that  of  the 
weak — and  above  all,  its  having  allowed  this  country  to  come 
into  its  present  miserable  ecclesiastical  estate  without  more 
effort  to  prevent  it  than  history  records — these  things  have 
deprived  this  party  of  the  hearty  sympathy  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  most  of  the  earnest  men  of  our  age.  Many  mem- 
bers indeed  of  this  party  have  been  accomplished,  amiable,  and 
charitable  men,  and  have  exhibited  perfect  patterns  of  priestly 
virtue:  but  the  impartiality  of  history  compels  the  declaration 
that  little  emphatically  Divine  has  characterised  their  mission 
or  their  work,  and  that  no  general  and  impressive  exhibition 
of  the  distinctive  Christian  graces  has  characterised  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  constituted  the  party  which  is  here 
termed  the  Ecclesiastical. 

.  The  Evangelical  Party  have  exhibited  but  little  sense  of  the 
significance  of  a  Church,  but  most  admirable  apprehension  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  They  seem  to  have  practically  re- 
garded the  Church  of  England  as  a  venerable  institution,  valu- 
able chiefly  in  the  degree  in  which  it  could  be  made  useful 
as  the  instrument  for  propagating  certain  definite  doctrines, 
and  as  a  means  of  challenging  attention  and  securing  pro- 
fession to  a  body  of  Articles  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel should  be  systematically  exhibited.  Little  do  they  seem 
to  have  recognised  the  dignity  and  privilege  of  communion  with 
the  Church :  but  they  have  magnified  exceedingly  the  bless- 
ings of  union  with  its  Head.  All  that  has  directly  to  do  with 
the  satisfaction  of  the  conscience  and  a  man's  individual  rela- 
tion to  GOD  in  CHRIST — with  the  grounds  of  his  hope  of  eter- 
nal happiness  and  the  means  of  his  preparation  for  it — these 
things  they  have  dwelt  on  largely,  and  displayed  a  zeal  and 
a  knowledge  respecting  them  which  may  well  justify  even  their 
assumption  of  the  title  which  they  bear.  They  have  seen 
clearly  and  felt  deeply  the  central  motive  of  a  Christian's  life — 
Gratitude  to  GOD  for  Redemption  through  CHRIST — and  its  in- 
dispensable means  of  continuance  and  growth — the  indwelling 
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in  the  heart  of  the  HOLY  GHOST: — and  these  things  they  have 
maintained  and  proclaimed  with  a  courage  and  a  consistency, 
a  heartiness  and  a  self-sacrifice,  which  is  the  divinest  sight  we 
have  seen  in  the  Church  of  CHKIST  in  these  latter  days.  %  Noble 
men  were  these  revivers  of  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  and  preachers  of  New  Testament  Christianity,  and 
deserving  well  of  the  gratitude  of  all  earnest  Christians.  If 
there  has  been  among  them  some  preaching  of  themselves, 
there  has  been  also  such  emphatic  preaching  of  CHRIST  as  had 
not  been  heard  in  England  for  long  years  before  them :  and 
amid  all  their  shallowness  of  theoretic  creed,  they  seem  ever 
to  have  had  a  deep  consciousness  of  an  Omnipresent  Provi- 
dence, and  to  have  borne  noble  witness  to  the  Spiritual  in  man, 
and  his  close  connexion  with  the  Invisible.  Besides,  there  has 
been  displayed  in  these  men  a  diligence  in  doing  the  work 
of  evangelists — a  devotion  to  things  spiritual — a  renunciation 
of  worldly  aims — altogether  admirable.  What  a  crusade  have 
these  men  made  upon  the  ignorance  and  iniquity  of  our  own 
country !  Who  so  forward  as  they  in  every  good  work  for 
lessening  the  evils  around  them?  Who  so  solicitous  about  the 
welfare  of  their  brethren's  souls  ?  Who  so  earnest  in  giving 
the  Bible  to  mankind?  and  promoting  the  Christian  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poor?  Who  so  benevolent  and 
self-denying  and  energetic  in  all  missionary  enterprise  ?  Most 
of  the  activity  which  now  exists  in  our  Church  is  due  to  the 
exertions  and  example  of  this  party :  and  if  those  of  this 
generation  who  have  entered  into  the  evangelical  labours  of  the 
last  would  speak  out,  the  testimony  to  their  worth  would  be 
such  as  posterity  would  not  readily  forget.  To  say  that  they 
have  had  many  characteristic  faults,  and  serious  ones,  is  to 
say  no  more  than  must  be  said  of  all  men :  nor  will  any 
denial  of  them  be  made  here :  for  the  more  that  is  taken 
away  from  their  personal  pretensions,  the  more  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  a  cause  which  owed  so  little  to  the  natu- 
ral forces  of  its  advocates  must  have  proportionately  owed  much 
to  some  aid  which  was  supernatural.  For  whatever  be  denied, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  blessing  of  GOD  has  sig- 
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nally  accompanied  their  labours :  that  what  they  have  planted 
and  watered  He  has  made  to  increase  and  to  bear  fruit. 
Individually  weak,  narrowminded,  vain,  many  of  them  may 
have  Jbeen  ;  and  their  system,  or  want  of  system,  may  have 
increased  their  infirmities :  but  it  is  a  fact  which  none  can 
truly  gainsay,  that  they  have  been  used  as  the  instruments  of 
most  blessed  practical  effects  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  multitudes 
at  home :  and  have  been  the  means  of  conveying  the  Gospel  of 
CHRIST  and  its  saving  health  to  many  nations  of  the  earth. 
These  good  deeds,  and  many  more  such,  may  well  serve  to 
palliate,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  zealous  churchmen,  the 
offence  of  having  thought  of  the  one  thing  emphatically  needful 
to  the  too  great  subordination  of  the  many  things  that  are  be- 
coming in  a  Church :  and  the  consciousness  of  good  intention, 
united  with  an  equal  consciousness  of  success,  will  doubtless 
enable  them  to  bear  the  accusation  that  their  peculiar  mission 
has  been  that  of  the  reformer  and  the  missionary,  the  preacher 
and  the  itinerant  rather  than  that  of  the  dignified  ecclesiastical 
functionary  and  representative,  the  guardian  of  order,  and  the 
administrator  of  a  settled  and  equable  discipline  and  worship. 
That  the  absence  of  an  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  any  member, 
and  especially  in  any  minister  of  such  a  church  as  that  of 
England  is  a  prominent  defect,  the  thoughtful  will  presently 
perceive ;  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  this  spirit  to  be  op- 
posed to  that  which  is  emphatically  evangelical  will  become 
more  evident  as  their  though tfuln ess  is  more  patient:  and 
therefore  the  defects  of  this  party  would  seem  far  more  reme- 
diable than  those  of  the  preceding.  But  even  looking  merely 
to  the  past  and  admitting  all  defects,  it  may  be  said,  that  though 
one  holding  the  principles  of  these  Pages  could  have  wished 
many  things  in  their  history  other  than  they  have  been,  yet 
still  he  cannot  but  feel  that  in  all  they  have  done  or  said  there 
has  been  such  Devotion  to  a  Person,  such  sincere  faith  in  Him, 
and  worship  of  Him,  and  love  of  Him,  that  were  he  obliged 
to  enrol  himself  in  any  party,  he  would  delightedly  share  their 
reproach  in  order  that  he  might  testify  his  heartiest  approbation 
of  their  spirit  and  their  cause. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  each  of  these  two  great  parties  which  dis- 
tinguished the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  there  has  for  some  time 
been  existing  the  germs  of  another,  dissatisfied  with  the  im- 
perfect form  under  which  principles  with  which  they  feel  the 
closest  sympathy  have  been  exhibited  to  the  world  and  have 
been  professed  in  the  Church  :  men  equally  seeking  something 
truer  and  deeper  than  that  which  satisfied  the  last  century,  but 
seeking  it  in  quite  different  directions :  men  who  in  the  one  case 
have  a  sterner  faith  in  church  principles  and  a  more  self-denying 
devotion  to  spiritual  objects  than  can  be  asserted  of  the  old 
Ecclesiastical  party :  and  who  in  the  other  are  anxious  to  uphold 
the  same  great  truths  and  to  possess  the  same  spirit  as  those 
which  distinguish  the  party  which  has  been  termed  Evangelical, 
but  who  are  also  anxious  to  do  this  in  alliance  with  a  less 
exclusive  dogmatic  system,  and  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
blessings  of  Church  Communion  and  Common  Worship.  The 
term  Party  would  ill  describe  either  of  them :  for  the  one 
believes  that  there  is  no  other  body  of  true  Christians  existing 
but  those  holding  like  ecclesiastical  principles  with  themselves : 
and  the  other  acknowledge  as  brethren  men  of  all  parties  who 
seem  to  them  to  love  the  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST  in  sincerity.  It 
is  difficult  to  designate  these  two  schools  distinctively  and  at  the 
same  time  without  injustice  or  offence ;  but  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  its  ambiguity  and  inadequacy,  and  how  reasonably 
it  may  be  found  fault  with  by  many  who  could  not  substitute 
a  better,  let  the  term  be  used  which  each  would  assume  or 
desire  for  themselves :  namely,  The  Anglo-catholic  and  The 
Catholic. 

The  Anglo-catholic  school  may  be  considered  as  holding  those 
general  ecclesiastical  opinions  which  these  Pages  oppose.  And 
with  regard  to  their  views  of  the  Church  of  England,  inasmuch 
as  they  differ  from  others,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  they 
regard  its  Reformation  as  very  doubtfully  a  benefit :  at  least 
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they  lament  the  extent  to  which  the  alteration  of  the  old  system 
was  carried  so  much  as  to  wish  for  a  Second  Reformation 
which  should  be  a  restoration  of  more  ancient  belief  and  prac- 
tice. The  positive  and  distinctive  principles  of  the  Reformation 
they  do  not  approve,  they  merely  acquiesce  in  them.  Their 
sympathies  are  with  the  Roman  Church  though  their  prepossessions 
are  with  the  Anglican.  Had  they  been  educated  in  the  Roman 
Communion  it  may  safely  be  conjectured  that  the  tendency  of 
their  minds  would  have  led  them  to  have  contented  themselves 
with  attempting  reformation  from  within,  and  to  have  acquiesced 
in  corruption  when  the  price  of  their  protest  must  have  been 
open  separation.  And  thus  they  at  present  seem  to  an  ordinary 
spectator  to  be  in  the  unsteady  position  of  men  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions,  unwilling  to  advance  and  yet  restless  where 
they  are  :  and  they  certainly  have  to  bear  the  ambiguous  cha- 
racter of  men  who  give  their  most  earnest  admiration  to  the 
side  from  which  they  are  separated,  and  only  their  apologies  to 
the  side  which  they  profess  to  support. 

Of  this  School  the  leaders  are  men  of  great  personal  preten- 
sions :  with  very  lofty  but  not  very  large  minds  :  fondly  antiqua- 
rian :  fully  imbued  with  ten'derness,  reverence,  and  devotedness  : 
admirable  types  of  priestly  and  cloistered  virtues,  but  very 
questionably  qualified  for  being  the  guides  of  our  age  or  the 
reformers  of  our  church.  They  are  both  pious  and  learned  : 
but  their  piety  is  so  ascetic  as  to  be  scarcely  characteristically 
Christian :  and  their  learning  is  precisely  of  that  kind  which  is 
consistent  with  the  least  insight  and  productive  of  the  least 
benefit.  The  whole  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  this  school  was  fully  exemplified  in  the  middle 
age  of  Christendom :  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  little 
really  tending  to  the  progression  and  diffusion  of  Christian  truth 
among  men  was  achieved  by  it.  The  many  became  Formalists 
and  the  few  Theologians  :  even  the  highest  minds  and  the  noblest 
hearts  were  filled  with  unchristian  superstitions ;  they  were 
chaotic,  though  amidst  the  confused  heaps  there  were  pearls 
of  great  price.  The  freedom  and  orderliness  and  unencumbered 
energy  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  mind  of  modern  Christen- 
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dom  were  unknown.  And  the  very  same  kind  of  religious  spirit 
which  there  was  then  there  is  in  these  men  now :  namely,  a 
spirit  of  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  (for  the  slave  is  always 
in  heart  the  tyrant)  ;  and  a  narrowness  which  considers  dissent 
from  dogmatism  as  necessary  sin ;  and  an  idolising  of  the  past 
(an  immemorial  weakness) ;  and  a  mysticism  which  though  fre- 
quently allied  to  an  austere  morality  is  yet  more  frequently 
opposed  to  a  spiritual  worship. 

The  Catholic  School  may  be  considered  as  holding  those  ge- 
neral ecclesiastical  opinions  which  these  Pages  maintain.  It  is 
difficult  indeed  to  represent  in  brief  yet  significant  outline  what 
manner  of  men  they  are  who  would  desire  to  deserve  the  name 
of  Catholic.  They  are  men  acting  with  no  concert,  acknow- 
ledging no  leaders,  and  desiring  no  special  bonds.  Speaking  of 
them  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  men  who  hold 
every  article  of  the  Catholic  Creed,  who  recognise  the  value 
of  Church  fellowship  and  of  Worship  as  highly  as  any  can 
do,  and  who  love  the  Church  of  England  with  an  affection  with 
which  they  love  nothing  else.  None  can  appreciate  more  highly 
than  they  do  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  its  communion.  Its 
Confession  of  Faith — whether  viewed  as  articles  of  peace  or  of 
doctrine — they  can  subscribe  to  heartily :  most  of  its  forms 
and  its  rules  they  intelligently  admire :  its  essential  constitution 
they  deem  sufficiently  scriptural,  its  provisions  of  grace  pre- 
eminently comprehensive  :  and  though  requiring  revision  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  administered,  they  look  upon  it  as  at  this 
moment  presenting  the  best  means  existing  upon  earth  of  pre- 
serving and  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  CHRIST.  But  while  thus 
acknowledging  it  to  be  the  best  church  in  this  country,  they 
deny  that  it  is  nearly  the  only  one.  Fully  admitting  its  supe- 
riority in  point  of  capability  and  privilege  over  every  other, 
and  its  admirable  adaptation  for  securing  the  allegiance  and 
affection  of  every  order  of  the  English  people,  they  would  not 
only  disclaim,  but  they  would  earnestly  contend  against,  all 
exclusive  claims  for  it.  They  would  acknowledge,  not  merely 
on  compulsion,  but  cheerfully  and  readily,  as  coheirs  with  them- 
selves of  the  grace  of  GOD,  any  who  do  but  seem  to  love  and 
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to  worship  the  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST  in  sincerity,  under  what- 
ever form  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  :  and  though  they  would 
observe  themselves  very  reverently  all  the  forms  of  their  own 
church,  and  teach  all  its  members  to  observe  them  too — acting 
out  with  what  might  seem  to  some  even  a  formal  strictness 
its  venerable  traditional  instructions — yet  they  would  neither 
speak  nor  think  harshly  or  slightingly  of  any  others  who  as 
deliberately  preferred  their  own  communion,  and  as  conscien- 
tiously conformed  to  the  discipline  they  preferred.  The  position 
they  would  assume  and  the  only  means  which  they  would  deem 
it  legitimate  to  employ  against  Dissent  would  be  that  of  Per- 
suasion :  no  ecclesiastical  anathema,  but  only  moral  attraction : 
the  presentation  of  such  an  Example  as  might  win  those  who 
wished  to  follow  CHRTST  to  follow  them,  from  the  belief  that 
they  were  the  safest  guides:  the  exhibition,  in  fact,  of  such 
light  within  their  dwellings  as  might  induce  others  to  dwell 
with  them  for  very  privilege.  They  indeed  believe  that  their 
church  needs  some  practical  reformation :  but  approximation  to 
Rome  they  would  protest  against :  their  tendencies  are  towards 
Freedom  :  and  without  boasting  of  the  negative  virtue  of  Protes- 
tantism, they  would  desire  and  be  zealous  for  a  further  exten- 
sion in  practice  of  those  principles  of  religious  liberty  which 
distinguished  the  English  Reformation. 

This  School  may  be  considered  as  embracing  within  its  very 
irregular  boundaries  men  of  every  rank  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  highest  ecclesiastic  to  the  most  independent 
layman :  men  inferior  to  none  in  Christian  feeling  and  accom- 
plished scholarship,  and  who  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  listened 
to  from  qualities  of  mind  and  character  as  any  can  be  or  need 
be.  Earnest  and  practical  and  benevolent :  of  a  somewhat 
hard  nature  and  too  limited  sympathies:  with  few  delicate 
sensibilities,  unmusical,  unimaginative :  sternly  striving  for  the 
real:  they  perhaps  may  be  thought  to  be  unduly  careless  of 
precedent,  and  irreverent  towards  the  merely  ancient :  living 
more  in  the  future  than  the  past :  impatient  of  prejudice,  and 
not  tolerant  enough  of  intolerance  :  but  perchance  they  will  leave 
an  impress  upon  their  age  which  Posterity  will  appreciate. 
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And  now  on  looking  at  the  state  of  the  Visible  Church  of 
CHE  1ST  we  cannot  but  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  sad  fact 
that  the  Actual  is  fearfully  far  short  of  the  Ideal :  that  where 
Christianity  seems  the  purest  the  Church  is  the  most  divided, 
and  that  where  it  is  most  outwardly  united  it  is  also  most 
inwardly  impure.  It  is,  however,  thought  well  here  to  suggest 
that  probably  we  magnify  too  much  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  evil  of  outward  disunion,  and  the  good  to  be 
expected  from  outward  uniformity.  For  judging  from  the  idea 
of  the  Church,  one  might  say  that  uniformity  was  by  no 
means  necessary,  and  from  the  analogies  of  society  that  it  was 
not  even  desirable.  Certainly  there  is  no  self-evidencing  truth 
in  the  assertion  that  Christianity  can  exist  in  one  only  form : 
and  it  would  be  wise  to  correct  all  our  prepossessions  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  its  history.  And  when  we 
do  this  we  see  that  the  Church  of  CHRIST  never  was  One  So- 
ciety in  any  natural  sense :  that  as  a  Whole  it  never  did  a 
single  act.  All  the  churches  of  CHRIST  have  never  once  acted 
together  with  unity  of  effort  or  of  will.  There  never  has  been 
such  a  thing  as  a  council  strictly  oecumenical :  there  never  has 
been  a  creed  strictly  catholic.  The  Church  was  not  out- 
wardly one  in  the  apostolic  age :  so  far  from  it,  that  there 
was  comparatively  a  far  greater  number  of  distinct  churches 
than  now,  and  not  more  uniformity.  In  Macedonia  there  were 
many  churches :  and  even  in  so  small  a  country  as  Galatia, 
several.  The  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor  are  distinctly  ad- 
dressed :  and  the  care  of  more  than  one  came  daily  upon 
St.  Paul.  And  each  church,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Scrip- 
tural notices,  seems  to  have  been  in  all  outward  respects  in- 
dependent of  every  other.  The  intercommunion  of  independent 
societies  would  seem  the  highest  state  of  unity  which  was 
attained  in  apostolic  times.  We  have  no  evidence  to  show 
that  there  existed  among  the  churches  anything  more  than 
unanimity :  though  doubtless  there  would  exist  a  considerable 
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•similarity  in  the  general  outline  of  their  organisation.  Inter- 
communion, however,  we  find  admirably  blended  with  indepen- 
dence. The  Church  of  GOD  which  was  at  Corinth  was  saluted 
by  the  churches  of  Asia :  that  of  Rome  by  all  the  churches 
of  CHEIST  :  the  saints  of  Jerusalem  wrote  to  those  of  Antioch : 
the  church  which  was  at  Babylon  sent  messages  of  affection 
to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappado- 
cia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia :  they  of  Italy  salute  the  Hebrews :  and 
the  churches  of  Laodicea  and  Colosse  interchanged  the  letters 
of  St.  Paul.  To  speak  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST,  then,  even 
in  the  earliest  times,  as  outwardly  one,  or  as  if  it  were  a  defi- 
nite uniformly  organised  whole,  having  the  attributes  and  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  personality,  is  neither  intelligent  nor  in- 
telligible:  it  is  to  be  deceived  by  phrases  and  notions  of  our 
own  devising,  and  to  be  dealing  with  an  abstraction  as  if  it  were 
a  reality. 

And  though  it  may  seem  to  some  that  uniformity  in  the 
Church  of  CHRIST  would  necessarily  be  a  valuable  means  of 
good,  yet  after  all  this  is  but  a  fancy,  a  supposition,  a  guess. 
We  know  that  men  are  often  apt  to  think  that  they  can  mend 
many  of  the  ordinances  of  nature  by  simplifying  the  classifica- 
tion, and  yet  cannot :  and  perhaps  here  as  elsewhere  it  would 
be  in  a  better  spirit  to  endeavour  to  correct  our  own  fancies 
by  what  we  see  of  the  arrangements  of  Providence  than  to 
attempt  to  improve  what  certainly  we  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend. The  effect  of  uniformity  would  probably  depend 
upon  the  causes  which  produced  it.  If  it  were  the  result  of 
constraint,  what  that  is  good  could  come  of  it?  And  why 
should  a  number  of  distinct  churches  kept  asunder  only  by 
conscientious  differences  of  judgement  with  regard  to  ecclesi- 
astical observances,  yet  holding  Christian  intercommunion,  be 
necessarily  prejudicial  either  to  the  spiritual  wellbeing  of  their 
own  members,  or  to  their  influence  on  the  unbelieving  world? 
Would  they  not  then  in  a  great  measure — as  they  now  do  in 
some  measure — tend  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  zeal, 
and  liberty:  and  while  they  served  to  prevent  an  indolent  or 
superstitious  Christianity  would  they  not  also  conduce  to  greater 
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efficiency  by  their  subdivision  of  labour?  In  what  would  the 
sense  of  unity  in  the  Church  be  hereby  necessarily  destroyed? 
The  main  evil  of  want  of  uniformity  at  present  is  the  spirit  of 
opposition  which  it  has  engendered,  of  mutual  anathema  and 
excommunication :  but  if  intercommunion  were  restored,  surely 
this  being  done  away  with,  uniformity  might  be  dispensed  with. 
Hitherto  indeed  men  have  lost  the  spirit  of  Brotherhood  when 
they  have  lost  the  controul  of  a  common  authority :  but  this 
need  not  ever  be.  And  were  the  spirit  of  Brotherhood  restored 
would  difference  of  outward  life  be  necessarily  an  evil  ?  Would 
there  not  rather  thus  be  represented  to  the  world  many  inde- 
pendent witnesses  for  the  excellence  of  that  which  all  were 
consentient  in  revering  ?  Unity  in  form  were  it  attained  might 
produce  no  good  result  because  it  might  exist  unaccompanied 
by  that  new  spirit  which  is  the  distinguishing  glory  of  Christi- 
anity :  and  it  is  a  very  observable  effect  of  difference  that  one 
church  has  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  the  energies  and  a  corrective 
to  the  corruptions  of  another.  Indeed  both  the  past  and  present 
state  of  the  nominally  Christian  world  furnish  us  with  sufficient 
proofs  that  the  times  of  the  Church's  greatest  uniformity  have 
been  also  the  times  of  its  greatest  corruption.  For  instances : 
The  Ante-Nicene  Heresies  are  so  numerous  and  so  various  that 
they  are  at  once  a  task  to  the  understanding  and  a  burden  to 
the  memory :  and  the  present  condition  of  those  parts  of  Eu- 
rope in  which  all  matters  ecclesiastical  are  ordered  according 
to  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  uniformity,  would  rather  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  unbelievers  there  have  been  probably 
produced  mainly  in  consequence  of  this  uniformity.  For  when 
thinking  men  have  found  that  all  those  professing  themselves 
Christians  have  been  one  in  presumptuous  ignorance  or  in  prac- 
tical hypocrisy — all  having  the  same  form  of  godliness  but  none 
any  spirit  of  goodness  —  infidelity  as  to  the  Divinity  of  the 
Church  has  been  almost  the  natural  result.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  world  should  see  men  holding  all  of  Christianity 
that  is  inwardly  influential  with  a  somewhat  too  great  disregard 
of  what  is  merely  outwardly  impressive— magnifying  the  spirit 
unreasonably  and  disproportionately  above  the  letter,  yet  loving 
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the  while  all  others  who  do  but  'profess  to  love  the  same  Lord 
as  themselves — the  impression  surely  would  the  rather  be,  that 
some  of  the  professors  of  Christianity  may  be  enthusiasts  than 
that  Christianity  itself  is  a  delusion ;  that  in  sound  minds  it  may 
be  the  pure  spirit  of  power  and  of  love ;  or  that  at  least  it  is  a 
spiritual  reality,  and  no  mere  fiction  of  interested  policy  or  super- 
stitious craft. 

And  if  there  be  that  distinction  between  classes  of  minds 
which  has  been  noticed  above,  does  it  not  seem  to  suggest  to 
us,  if  all  differences  between  men  do  not  arise  from  mere  self- 
indulgence,  but  many  from  unavoidable  internal  constitution 
and  external  impression,  is  it  not  improbable  that  Universal 
Uniformity  should  be  the  intention  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  ?  May  it  not  be  possible  that  different  modes  of  wor- 
ship are  necessary  adaptations  to  inherent  differences  of  mind? 
Was  not  perhaps  any  mode  left  unprescribed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment expressly  in  order  to  meet  these  differences  ?  May  it  not 
be  considered  as  possibly  within  the  scheme  of  CHRIST'S  Provi- 
dence that  there  should  be  differences  of  church  fellowship — each 
society  differing  only  for  greater  efficiency's  sake — and  thus  by 
an  unanimity  in  essentials  each  giving  independent  testimony 
to  the  truth  and  worth  of  their  common  Christianity?  And 
may  not  perchance  various  Christian  graces  be  brought  to 
greater  perfection  thus  than  otherwise?  And,  in  fact,  may  it 
not  be  intended  that  all  Christians,  though  one  body,  should 
yet  be  many  members,  each  having  a  different  work  to  do 
which  another  could  not  do  so  well :  the  eye,  as  it  were,  not 
superseding  the  hand,  nor  the  head  the  feet  ?  If  this  should 
be  the  case,  then  Unity  would  not  be  hopeless,  because  all 
that  is  needed  for  it  is  increased  sympathy  in  each  for  all:  if 
not,  then  Uniformity  would  be  useless,  for  Union  would  be  im- 
possible. 

And  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  our  own  Church, 
perhaps  here  also  we  magnify  the  evil.  The  above  considera- 
tions may  at  least  suggest  to  us  that  the  Sects  in  England  may 
provide  for  the  wants  of  many  which  in  our  present  state  we 
do  not  provide  for,  and  also  tend  to  provoke  to  a  jealousy  of 
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zeal  much  of  the  latent  energy  of  our  Church.  Doubtless  by 
our  state  of  disunion  in  this  age  of  the  Church  we  have  lost 
much  —  much  which  it  would  have  been  profitable,  more  which  it 
would  have  been  pleasing,  to  have  retained.  By  disconnecting 
ourselves  from  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church  of  Europe,  we  have 
lost  much  :  we  have  lost  much  of  that  practical  impressiveness 
which  the  sense  of  our  forming  a  visible  portion  of  a  mighty 
system  would  have  given  us  :  we  have  lost  much  of  essential 
harmony,  much  of  ceremonial  beauty.  The  whole  land  signed 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  —  the  almost  perpetual  worship  of 
GOD,  and  the  ever-open  door  of  the  house  of  prayer  —  the  frequent 
festivals  for  the  poor,  and  the  high  idea  of  spiritual  perfection 
afforded  by  conventual  piety  —  all  these  things  we  have  lost,  and 
many  other  such.  But  in  some  cases  our  loss  was  not  our  fault  : 
we  could  not  purchase  Union  at  the  price  of  Truth  :  the  sub- 
stance and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  first  of  all  we  must  have, 
and  its  forms  and  ornaments  if  we  may  consistently,  but  not 
otherwise.  And  after  all,  these  things  are  but  the  luxuries  of 
a  church,  and  the  restoration  of  many  of  them,  if  we  wish 
for  it,  depends  mainly  on  bye-laws  of  our  own  church  which 
may  be  any  day  repealed,  and  some  only  on  efforts  of  individual 
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Had  not  Christianity  prophesied  at  first  its  own  gradual  and 
partial  conquests,  the  present  state  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
World  would  certainly  have  been  an  overwhelming  contempla- 
tion. As  it  is,  that  the  world  should  be  only  thus  after  the 
existence  in  it  for  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST 
is  a  reflexion  calculated  to  produce  very  saddening  thoughts  in 
all  :  even  in  the  most  trustful  it  must  serve  to  impress  the 
conviction  that  no  man  yet  has  had  much  revealed  to  him  of 
the  general  purposes  of  GOD  towards  His  creatures,  and  that 
the  truest  wisdom  for  each  one  of  us  is  to  strive  to  secure  for 
himself  a  saving  interest  in  that  scheme  of  salvation  which  it 
is  vain  to  attempt  fully  to  comprehend,  and  to  allow  no  prac- 
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tical  aim  of  his  life  to  be  influenced  by  any  fancied  private 
interpretation  of  that  great  scroll  of  the  future  which  it  seems 
GOD'S  purpose  as  yet  to  conceal. 

And  do  let  us  remember  that  really  there  is  no  need  for  us 
to  theorise  about  the  eternal  destiny  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
It  is  no  where  written  that  we  shall  in  any  way  suffer  loss 
hereafter  if  we  cannot  now  read  more  in  the  Gospel  than  a 
way  to  heaven  for  ourselves  and  for  any  brother  whom  we  may 
meet.  Faithfully  to  receive  and  to  act  upon  and  to  proclaim 
all  we  ourselves  are  given  the  opportunity  and  the  grace  to 
know  and  to  feel  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  JESUS  :  earnestly 
to  endeavour  to  become  ourselves  and  to  win  all  others  that 
we  can  to  become,  His  lowly,  faithful,  and  affectionate  dis- 
ciples :  and  then  patiently  to  abide  His  will  as  to  a  complete 
revelation  of  His  purposes,  in  the  full  faith  that  there  needs 
must  be  a  solution  full  equally  of  wisdom  and  of  love  for  all 
that  now  seems  dark  and  strange :  this,  it  may  be  hoped,  is 
not  lamentably  far  short  of  the  duty  of  an  ordinary  Christian. 
It  can  be  but  little  profitable  for  any  to  have  continually  en- 
forced upon  them  that  all  but  the  whole  of  their  fellow-creatures 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  spiritually  without  the  providence  of 
GOD,  and  to  be  continually  contemplating  the  narrowness  of 
that  privileged  path  on  which  they  suppose  themselves  to  be 
walking.  It  is  encouraging  Judaism  in  our  hearts  and  all  un- 
charitableness,  and  a  spirit  which  is  the  direct  contrary  of  His 
who  declared  that  He  came  that  the  world  might  not  perish, 
and  sternly  repressed  even  the  hypothetical  expression  of  the 
thought,  There  are  few  that  shall  be  saved. 

But  if  men  will  frame  theories  about  such  things — if  the  rest- 
less cravings  of  the  speculative  intellect  are  to  be  indulged,  and 
most  especially  if  men  will  act  upon  their  notions  and  insist  upon 
others  acting  upon  them  too — then  it  must  earnestly  be  suggested 
that  we  must  enlarge  our  foundations  for  such  a  theory  to  the 
extent  of  comprehending  the  whole  history  of  Man  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  Church.  We  must  look  upon  all  men  of  all  time 
as  creatures  of  GOD  and  not  of  any  other,  as  children  of  the 
same  Father  with  ourselves ;  all  enjoying  now  a  measure  of  His 
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illimitable  love,  and  not  a  few  perchance  reserved  hereafter  for  some 
of  the  many  mansions  which  there  are  to  be  in  His  everlasting 
kingdom.  Is  GOD  the  GOD  of  the  Christians  only  ?  Is  He  not  also 
of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes,  and  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  GOD 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him : — such  must  be 
the  kind  of  question  and  such  the  kind  of  answer  which  any 
theory  of  man's  destiny  must  now  be  conversant  with. 
Under  the  Old  Dispensation  when  the  extent  of  the  world  was 
not  known  and  the  immortality  of  the  heathen  was  not  thought 
of,  the  problem  was  far  less  complicated  than  now,  when  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  the  records  of  history  have  changed 
very  materially  for  us  the  aspect  of  the  world  in  which  we 
dwell,  and  a  new  Revelation  has  enlarged  our  Idea  of  GOD. 
Every  theory  indeed  of  the  world's  destiny  yet  proposed 
would  seem  to  have  in  it  difficulties  insuperable,  and  so  be- 
yond us  in  every  way  are  the  elements  with  which  it  deals, 
that  perhaps  no  theory  approaching  to  completeness  is  possible 
for  any  in  the  flesh.  The  utmost  that  we  can  do  is  to  con- 
tinue enlarging  our  old  boundaries  of  thought  as  new  glimpses 
of  that  Divine  Idea  which  is  every  where  underlying  shall  re- 
veal themselves  through  the  authentic  records  of  human  history 
or  the  germinant  principles  of  the  Inspired  Writings.  But 
already  the  growing  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  condition 
of  man  on  earth  has  made  it  almost  necessary  for  the  most 
thoughtful  in  some  way  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  these, 
What  has  been  and  is  the  significance  of  the  life  of  the 
majority  of  men  on  this  earth?  Is  immortality  the  essential 
inheritance  of  all  men,  or  is  it  the  gift  of  CHRIST  to  His 
Chosen  only?  Is  there  but  one  exclusive  and  inflexible  scheme 
of  discipline  used  by  GOD  for  the  spiritual  education  of  man, 
or  may  different  contemporaneous  dispensations  be  considered 
as  manifold  instruments  of  His  Providence  ?  What  is  the 
significance  of  Heathenism  ?  of  Mahommedanism  ?  What  of 
the  most  considerable  Christian  Church  holding  doctrines  and 
practices  much  less  spiritual  than  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?  What  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  Christian  Faith 
in  any  shape,  of  the  perceptible  increase  of  the  less  pure,  and 
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of  the  apparent  standing  still  of  the  purest  ?  What  of  the 
great  majority  of  many  generations  even  within  the  pale  of  the 
most  Christian  of  the  churches  being  allowed  to  pass  away 
practically  ignorant  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 
What  of  the  numerous  forms  under  which  undoubted  piety 
may  exist?  of  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
and  the  most  spiritual  as  to  questions  of  Doctrine  and  of 
Polity  now  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  ? 
of  the  fact  that  in  every  sect  holding  the  Catholic  Creed  there 
would  seem  an  equal  proportion  of  practical  Christianity,  as  com- 
pared with  churches  professing  to  have  the  Succession  ?  The 
answer  to  all  such  questions  on  the  principles  of  these  Pages 
is,  What  these  things  mean  positively,  we  cannot  tell  :  but 
negatively  they  seem  to  teach  us  thus  much :  That  no  one 
church  is  the  exclusive  channel  of  Christian  Grace,  nor  any 
one  form  of  church :  and  that  though  the  facts  of  the  Catholic 
Creed  on  which  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is  constituted  are  the 
grounds  of  every  man's  salvation,  a  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
or  communion  with  that  Church,  may  not  be  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  those  to  whom  such  knowledge  and  communion 
have  never  been  offered ;  but  rather  while  the  Church  of  CHRIST 
is  the  innermost  circle  of  grace  here  on  earth,  yet  that  also, 
through  the  abounding  virtue  of  a  Divine  Atonement,  that  grace 
may  extend  where  its  Author  is  not  named,  yea,  even  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth,  though  it  may  be  in  circles  of  influence 
diminishing  as  it  spreads. 

But  while  it  is  suggested  that  extension  of  view  and  modera- 
tion of  opinion  are  highly  desirable  when  we  undertake  the  super- 
human task  of  framing  theories  about  those  portions  of  GOD'S 
counsels  to  which  the  New  Testament  does  not  turn  our  at- 
tention and  on  which  it  affords  us  no  unequivocal  revelation — 
it  is  also  wished  to  repeat  the  declaration  that  absence  of 
positiveness  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  those  not 
embraced  within  the  visible  Church  of  CHRIST  or  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  its  own  present  position,  is  not  in  any  way  necessarily 
allied  to  indifference  respecting  the  universal  extension,  or  the 
earnest  personal  acceptance,  of  the  blessed  privileges  of  its 
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doctrine  and  communion..  Assuredly  it  cannot  at  the  very  least 
be  obviously  a  sin  to  contend  against  the  inculcation  of  any 
theory  which  is  too  exclusive  to  interpret  satisfactorily  even 
only  the  facts  of  every  day's  experience  and  the  obvious  out- 
lines of  the  world's  history  :  and  which  can  in  no  way  deal 
with  the  destinies  of  all  but  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of 
the  human  race,  without  altering  fearfully  that  expression  of 
the  glory  of  GOD  which  there  is  in  the  face  of  JESUS  CHRIST. 
It  need  not  be  that  we  must  not  reject  such  a  theory  as  this 
before  we  can  substitute  another  in  its  place :  for  may  there 
not  really  be  more  Humility  in  abstaining  from  framing  any 
theory  at  all  than  in  attempting  to  receive  one  which  professes 
to  deal  definitely  with  the  Infinite  ?  May  there  not  be  more 
Faith  even  in  resting  content  to  be  in  the  dark,  than  in  struggling 
ever  restlessly  for  light  ?  And  surely  there  may  be  as  much  wis- 
dom as  goodness  in  cultivating  the  feeling,  that  not  only  is  GOD, 
as  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  doing  right  in  all  things,  but  that 
also,  as  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  He  will  reveal 
Himself  ultimately  as  dealing  with  all  men  not  merely  as  Crea- 
tures but  as  Children. 

xlix. 

The  principles  of  these  Pages,  while  they  propound  no  theory, 
have  at  least  one  quality  which  may  render  it  not  impossible 
to  use  them  as  hints  towards  an  outline  of  GOD'S  purposes  to- 
wards His  creatures,  namely  this,  that  they  enable  us  to  look 
with  Hope  both  on  the  history  and  the  destiny  of  mankind. 
At  the  least  by  making  faith  in  a  Person  and  not  in  a  Theo- 
retic Creed — in  an  idea  of  GOD,  and  not  in  any  system  of 
truth — the  main  element  of  that  state  of  mind  which  is  pleasing 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  gain  some  help  to- 
wards a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  are  presented  to  us 
by  the  differences  of  dispensations  and  of  creeds  which  have 
existed  throughout  all  ages  of  GOD'S  Church,  and  are  enable< 
to  see  something  more  than  otherwise  of  how  there  may  hav< 
been  and  may  be  substantial  unity  in  all.  The  faith  of  the 
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Patriarch  and  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  may  thus  all  be  really 
one,  and  what  is  equally  consolatory  to  the  thoughtful  Chris- 
tian to  be  permitted  to  hope,  thus  too  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
ground  afforded  us  for  the  belief,  that  the  distressing  differences 
among  Christians  may  only  be  of  fatal  injury  where  the  love  of 
their  common  Redeemer  has  been  lost. 

These  principles  seem  also  to  suggest  to  us  that  the  Church 
of  CHRIST  may  be  better  than  it  seems :  that  if  we  had  vision 
enough  we  might  discern  a  Divine  Form  growing  latently  under 
what  we  see :  and  that  to  purify  and  strengthen  our  own  sight, 
or  to  change  our  point  of  view,  may  be  as  efficient  a  mode  of 
seeing  more  of  the  divine  as  any  change  in  the  object  we 
strive  to  contemplate.  But  however  this  be,  it  must  be  em- 
phatically asserted  that  all  men  who  pray  to  the  same  GOD 
for  the  same  blessings  and  receive  them — who  trust  to  the  same 
Saviour,  and  equally  have  His  likeness — who  are  inhabited 
by  the  same  Spirit,  and  exhibit  alike  His  fruits — men  whose 
principles  and  whose  aims,  whose  feelings  and  whose  faith, 
are  all  substantially  the  same — must  be  really  One.  Sepa- 
rated they  may  be  from  each  other  by  the  barriers  which 
human  infirmity  or  ecclesiastical  uncharitableness  may  erect, 
but  that  invisible  line  which  traces  out  the  fixed  gulf  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  they  would  permit  us  to  hope  may 
run  here  and  there  where  no  theory  can  follow  it,  and  may 
be  found  hereafter  to  have  embraced  many  from  the  east  and 
the  west  and  the  north  and  the  south,  whom  no  privileged 
Church  has  ever  believed  could  sit  down  with  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  GOD.  At  least  with  the  admitted  facts  that  the 
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fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  found  in  almost  all  the  churches  of 
CHRIST,  and  that  Christians  feel  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
churches  however  differently  they  may  think,  and  that  the 
points  of  creed  in  which  the  most  considerable  bodies  of 
Christians  have  agreed  and  do  agree,  in  the  eyes  of  one  who 
looks  steadily  at  them  in  that  light  which  issues  from  the 
unveiled  future,  throw  into  comparative  insignificance  the  points 
on  which  they  differ :  these  facts  give  us  the  hope  that  even 
yet  it  may  be  possible  to  adopt  such  an  organisation  through- 
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out  the  principal  churches  of  CHEIST  as  may  admit  of  their  inter- 
communion, and  thus  may  be  comprehended  in  one  fellowship, 
though  not  in  one  form,  all  those  who  can  have  any  but  a  nominal 
title  to  be  considered  members  of  CHRIST'S  body. 

And  besides  this  consideration — that  all  Christians  have  the 
same  spirit  within  them,  even  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  and  therefore 
that  with  this  grand  element  of  union  subsisting  in  each,  the 
communion  of  all  is  possible  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is 
necessarily  desirable,  as  a  Communion  of  Saints — we  must  bear 
in  mind  what  has  been  asserted  above,  that  the  Church  of  CHRIST 
is  a  society  emphatically  supernatural.  When  we  speak'  of  the 
Church  of  CHRIST,  we  speak  of  an  institution  which  has  pledged 
to  it  the  special  providence  of  GOD — something  more  than  the 
influence  of  those  general  laws  by  which  the  state  of  the  world 
is  maintained  and  carried  on — a  supernatural  agency  working 
hitherto,  perse veringly  superintendent,  perpetually  conservative : 
an  energy  which,  amid  the  continual  dissolution  and  recombina- 
tion of  its  elements,  preserves  the  Church  of  CHRIST,  though  so 
discordant  yet  coherent,  though  so  corrupt  yet  undecaying  still. 
Ultimate  unity  might  perhaps  be  hopeless  if  we  had  only  natural 
means  to  look  to ;  but  now,  all  things  are  possible,  for  all  things 
are  of  GOD ;  all  obstacles  are  superable,  for  we  have  an  aid  that  is 
Omnipotent. 

And  this  consideration  of  an  Indwelling  Spirit  in  the  Church 
specially  influencing  its  history,  seems  also  to  illustrate  for  us 
the  past  as  well  as  to  render  us  hopeful  for  the  future.  Though 
every  portion  of  the  detail  of  its  history  cannot  fail  to  leave 
upon  us  the  ineffaceable  impression  that  great  liberty  has  been 
left  to  Christians  as  to  the  determination  of  their  own  destinies, 
yet  to  a  meditative  mind  it  would  still  seem  clear  that  a  Hand 
no  less  than  Omnipotent  has  blended  its  power  with  the  will 
of  its  workmanship.  As  its  establishment  was  effected  even 
by  miracle,  so  its  subsequent  course  seems  to  have  been  super- 
naturally  directed.  Suggestive  and  prohibitory  influences  would 
seem  to  have  been  vouchsafed  to  individual  minds,  which  have 
guided  and  controuled  its  tendencies  without  abruptly  interfering 
with  them.  And  when  we  view  the  most  wonderfully  fitting 
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combination  of  events  which  are  characteristic  of  several  periods 
of  its  history,  and  connect  with  them  the  blindness  of  the  indivi- 
dual agents,  though  every  link  of  the  chain  may  seem  human, 
the  joining  would  seem  to  prove  itself  divine.  Each  term  in  the 
series  considered  in  itself  may  appear  no  more  wonderful  than  its 
predecessor,  but  the  law  of  progression  discernible  when  many 
terms  are  viewed  together,  would  seem  to  shew  that  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  Power  brooding  over  the  Church,  unfelt  by  the  indivi- 
dual but  irresistible  by  the  mass,  which  shapes  its  ends  rough-hew 
them  how  it  will. 

And  if  this  be  true,  it  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to 
suggest  that  the  outward  forms  of  the  Church's  life  in  different 
ages  may  have  been  providentially  modified  so  as  to  meet  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  each,  though  of  course  here  as  everywhere 
else  excesses  and  abuses  are  to  be  considered  as  due  only  to 
the  corruption  of  a  nature  purifying  but  not  yet  purified.  For 
instances:  may  it  not  have  been  Providentially  permitted  that 
there  should  grow  up  around  the  simple  rites  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  a  sacramental  mystery  which  would  have  been 
prejudicial  in  the  first  age,  when  the  spirit  of  superstition  needed 
to  be  so  carefully  guarded  against,  but  which  afterwards  in  a 
degree  might  have  been  only  a  compensating  substitute  for  some 
of  those  impressive  privileges  which  scarcely  survived  the  life- 
time of  the  Apostles  ?  And  may  it  not  have  been  intended  that 
the  Clergy  should  be  possessed  of  something  of  that  unscriptural 
power  which  they  did  so  rapidly  acquire,  and  that  there  thus 
should  be  provided  an  order  of  men  obeying  the  law  of  a  distinct 
organisation,  and  so  disciplined  as  to  act  with  a  moulding  and 
shaping  influence  over  multitudes  of  new  converts  who  were 
Christians  only  in  name,  who  should  thus  impart  a  compactness 
to  a  body  which  was  now  beginning  to  embrace  whole  nations  at 
once  within  its  empire?  And  may  not  even  that  importance 
which  was  early  given  to  Church  Doctrine  and  the  sad  contro- 
versies about  it,  have  tended  very  much  to  the  more  rapid  dis- 
placement of  heathen  modes  of  thought,  and  the  purification  of 
the  European  mind,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  effected  ? 
It  is  not  indeed  easy,  and  therefore  it  is  not  safe,  positively  to 
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define  in  any  particular  case  the  providential  design  of  the 
Church's  condition,  but  still  the  principle  of  a  Spirit  brooding 
over  the  Church,  and  perpetually  infusing  life  into  form,  and 
educing  good  out  of  evil,  would  seem  to  afford  us  hints  towards 
the  solution  of  many  difficulties — to  enable  us  to  regard  with  a 
mitigated  pain  even  the  worst  portions  of  the  Past — and  to 
nourish  us  with  the  sustaining  conviction  that  the  Connexion 
between  Heaven  and  Earth  has  throughout  been  closer  than  it 
seems,  and  that  Christians  in  the  lowest  state  of  their  degradati  on 
for  the  sake  of  One  who  wears  Humanity  conjoined  with  God- 
head, have  not  been  utterly  abandoned  by  Him  who  can  be  their 
only  guida 


But  dark  as  may  seem  the  aspect  of  the  past  and  present 
conditions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  and  impossible  as 
may  be  any  adequate  Theory  of  either,  one  thing  at  least  may 
be  clearly  seen,  namely,  that  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is  the  most 
radiant  centre  of  light  and  warmth — the  divinest  means  of  grace — • 
now  existing  on  the  earth ;  and  that  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  is  chiefly  to  be  looked  for  through  the  regeneration  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  of  CHRIST  is  the  best  hope  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  the  indefinite  influences  of  Civilisation  may  do 
much :  but  alas,  hitherto  the  highest  civilisation  we  know  of  has 
fearfully  intensified  the  miseries  of  its  instruments.  Such  Civi- 
lisation as  we  yet  have  had  most  experience  of  seems  based  upon 
selfishness,  and  to  have  for  its  aim  little  more  than  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  physical  conveniences  of  life.  Its  ends  and  its  means 
seem  to  be  the  rapid  manufacture  of  material  luxury  for  the  Few 
through  the  increased  struggles  of  the  Many :  and  its  whole  art 
seems  to  be  exercised  in  applying  the  forces  of  man's  higher 
nature  to  the  supply  of  his  animal  cravings.  Society  for  the  most 
part  seems  held  together  now  mainly  by  the  bonds  of  Power  and 
of  Property,  of  Hunger  and  of  Habit.  And  so  long  as  this  shall 
be  the  case — so  long  as  the  love  of  having  and  the  lust  of  getting 
shall  be  encouraged  by  every  law  of  state  and  of  opinion — any 
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progress  of  civilisation  cannot  be  looked  upon  with  much  enthu- 
siasm of  hope.  Until  at  least  Civilisation  shall  exhibit  an 
unequivocal  tendency  to  produce,  in  some  country  or  other,  some 
state  of  society  which  shall  embody  the  sanctity  of  Duty  as  its 
first  aim  instead  of  the  sanctity  of  Property — which  shall  recog- 
nise no  title  to  enjoying  independent  of  the  obligation  of  im- 
parting— no  rights  of  any  kinds  without  corresponding  duties — 
until  in  fact  the  encouragement  of  Universal  Brotherhood  among 
men  instead  of  Individual  Monopoly  be  its  object — it  will  hold 
out  no  promise  to  us  of  permanent  blessing  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankind. 

But  this  which  Civilisation  of  itself  cannot  do,  it  may  do 
when  modified  by  specially  Christian  influences.  And  at  least, 
with  whatever  sad  practical  failure,  this,  as  it  has  been  said 
throughout  these  Pages,  is  the  aim — the  idea — of  the  Christian 
Church;  and  therefore  herein  is  the  best  hope  for  the  progress 
and  purification  of  society.  Christianity  is  the  only  influence 
which  directly  wars  with  the  selfishness  of  man,  and  therefore  the 
only  one  which  can  hope  permanently  to  modify  his  misery.  And 
the  presentation  which  it  makes  of  the  character  and  history  of 
JESUS  CHRIST,  viewed  as  a  Revelation  of  GOD,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  Salvation  of  Man,  as  at  once  an  Atonement  and  an 
Example — the  offer  of  supernatural  aid  through  the  preventing 
and  assisting  influences  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT — the  assurance  of  the 
efficacy  of  Prayer  and  of  perpetual  divine  providence  and  sym- 
pathy— here  is  a  Light  for  man  enkindling  and  illumirjating,  and 
purifying  while  it  cheers. .  Its  pure  morality,  its  spirit  of  brother- 
hood, its  recognition  of  Man  as  Immortal  and  G  >D  as  Omnipresent 
— are  such  elements  of  power  as  would  seem  to  show  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  inadequacy  of  its  influence  exhibited  in  the 
Past,  there  is  yet  a  fitness  in  it  for  universal  dominion,  and  a 
supernatural  suitableness  to  the  needs  of  humanity. 

And  though  it  be  true,  as  suggested  above,  that  Christianity 
does  not  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  constructing  a  complete, 
or  even  a  consistent,  Theoretic  Scheme  which  may  serve  to  solve 
the  fundamental  mysteries  of  man's  life  and  destiny,  yet  while  it " 
does  not  satisfy,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  soothe,  many  cravings 
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of  our  spiritual  nature  which  no  Philosophy  which  has  not  bor- 
rowed from  it  can  in  any  way  deal  with.     The  revelations  which 
it  makes  at  least  enlarge  our  sphere  of  thought,  and  while  they 
render  our  relations  more  complex,  also  render  our  hopes  more 
elevating.     Ecclesiastical  Philosophy  indeed  may  be  said  in  some 
respects  to  darken  what  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  would 
seem  to  illumine  :  but  then  perhaps  no  interpretation  of  essential 
Christianity  is  of  universal  obligation  but  that  which  has  been 
determined  by  some  Catholic  Creed :  and  assuredly  no  creed  even 
approximately  Catholic  contains  any  article  which  forbids  us  to 
believe  what  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  interpretation  of  even 
the  letter  of  the  New  Testament  permits  us  to  hope,  namely,  that 
the  mysterious  darkness  which  rests  on  this  earth,  and  which  no 
Philosophy  can  throw  light  upon,  may  be  but  as  the  bounded, 
though  indefinite,  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  and  that  one  day  light 
shall  be  revealed  illimitable.     At  least  the  Revelation  of  GOD  in 
CHRIST — by    destroying    the    old    dualistic    conception     of    the 
Supreme  as  composed  of  antagonist  powers  of  Light  and  Dark- 
ness, each  indefinitely  great,  and  manifesting  a  scheme  of  Atone- 
ment to  the  efficacy  of  which  human  thought  can  assign  no  neces- 
sary limit — would  seem  to  have  relieved  us  from  all  overwhelming 
pressure  of  a  perplexity  which  it  does   not  altogether   remove. 
And  then,  too,  by  interpreting  Pain    as   Discipline   as   well   as 
Punishment,  it  sanctifies  Sorrow :    and  at  least  for   its  disciples 
diminishes  misery  indefinitely,  by  assuring  them  that  all  things 
are  working  together  for  good  under  the  special  providence  of  One 
who  has  assumed  our  nature  into  union  with  the  divine. 

And  really  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is  an  historical  miracle. 
The  origin  of  so  Catholic  an  Institution  amid  the  obscurest  and 
most  narrowminded  of  all  civilised  people ;  its  rapid  and  absorbing 
progress  in  spite  of  the  most  powerful  opposition,  and  not  merely 
surviving  the  wreck  of  that  empire  amidst  which  it  grew,  but 
revivifying  it  under  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  form:  the  ame- 
liorating influence  it  has  exercised  over  Philosophy  and  Art  and 
Legislation  and  Social  Life,  and  not  only  educing  the  most 
•  brilliant  instances  of  individual  excellence  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  but  also  so  transforming  national  character  as  almost  to 
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create  a  new  and  characteristic  ideal — these  things  and  many 
more,  combined  with  the  fact  of  its  having  existed  in  all  its 
integrity  through  the  revolutions  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  being 
now  stronger  and  more  influential  than  ever  of  old — do  seem 
surely  such  evidences  of  its  inherent  divinity,  and  such  pledges 
of  its  future  permanence,  as  to  compel  us  to  recognise  its  destiny 
as  that  of  the  gradual  regenerator  of  our  race,  and  the  final  con- 
queror of  all  the  enemies  of  man. 

Indeed  if  its  foundation  be  firm — the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  GOD — we  may  be  assured  of  some  glorious  issue  for  it.  We 
may  be  sure  that  it  cannot  be  for  a  little  that  the  Immortal  has 
put  on  Mortality.  Admit  but  this,  and  it  is  but  the  calmest 
wisdom  to  hope  for  it  all  the  good  things  that  it  can  enter  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  For  surely  thus  the  Church  of 
CHRIST  must  be  a  portion  of  a  scheme  for  the  manifestation  of 
GOD'S  glory,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  happiness  of  His  crea- 
tures, with  which  must  be  connected  consequences  altogether 
immeasurable.  As  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  world  around 
us  and  above  us  cannot  exist  only  for  any  thing  we  see,  so  neither 
can  the  more  mysterious  arrangements  of  Redemption  exist  for 
any  result  which  yet  has  been  manifested.  It  cannot  be  for  a 
mere  gradual  extension  of  that  mediocrity  of  happiness  and  of 
goodness  which  now  characterises  Christendom  that  the  Church  of 
CHRIST  was  set  up :  not  for  this  was  the  Incarnation  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Son  of  GOD:  not  for  this  is  the  Indwelling  Spirit  an 
inhabitant  of  earth.  No :  on  such  a  foundation  something  more 
must  be  built  than  any  thing  that  has  been ;  with  such  a  prepa- 
ration new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  must  come.  But  of  the 
times  and  the  modes  we  cannot  even  guess.  Perhaps  the  seeming 
slowness  of  GOD'S  operations — His  slackness  in  accomplishing  His 
promises,  as  men  count  slackness — is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  His  dealings,  and  may  be  one  essential  attribute 
of  their  divinity.  For  with  Him  who  hath  Eternity  to  work  in 
perchance  Time  is  not,  nor  Sense  of  Succession,  but  perpetual 
unchanging  Omnipresence.  That  Christianity  should  have  been 
so  long  before  it  came,  may  teach  us  to  moderate 'our  expectations 
of  its  speedy  triumph ;  and  its  history  since  it  has  come,  may 
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teach  us  that  we  may  belong  to  a  system  in  whose  revolutions  a 
thousand  years  may  be  as  one  day.  Six  immeasurable  Days  a 
Spirit  brooded  Upon  chaos  before  the  light  was  fully  divided  from 
the  darkness,  and  all  things  could  be  pronounced  very  good :  and 
as  many  periods  and  as  long  may  pass  away  before  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT  shall  educe  perfect  light  and  celestial  order  out  of  the 
Church  of  CHRIST.  All  we  can  say  is,  a  new  element  and  a  divine 
one  has  been  infused  into  the  mass  of  humanity  by  the  revelation 
of  Incarnate  Deity:  there  is  heavenly  Leaven -in  the  earth  which 
is  spreading  and  must  spread:  a  mysterious  Cross  has  been  cast 
into  the  world's  bitter  waters,  and  they  are  sweetening.  Where- 
ever  we  have  to  do  with  life  and  growth  we  must  bide  an 
appointed  time :  we  cannot  we  know  accelerate  beyond  certain 
limits  the  processes  of  nature.  We  cannot  mellow  fruit  on  the 
instant,  nor  even  make  the  bud  suddenly  to  become  the  blossom. 
But  something  as  cooperators  with  the  silent  and  mysterious 
influences  of  the  Creator  we  may  do,  as  in  the  material  world  so 
also  in  the  spiritual.  This  may  we  do,  neither  hasting  nor 
resting,  in  the  full  faith  that  there  shall  be—that  there  must  be — 
a  period  in  the  infinite  future  when  Evil  shall  be  utterly  abo- 
lished, and  there  shall  be  no  dark  spot  in  the  universe  of  GOD  : 
when  all  the  works  of  the  Devil  shall  be  destroyed,  and  Love 
shall  be  all  in  all :  yea,  an  ultimate  restitution  and  regeneration 
of  all  things — a  millennium  of  millenniums,  and  much  more. 


THE   END   OF  THE   SECOND  BOOK. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

On  reviewing  and  revising  the  statements  contained  in  the 
preceding  Pages  at  several  annual  intervals,  it  is  still  thought 
that,  amid  much  imperfection  of  detail,  they  exhibit  Principles 
which  ought  to  be  recognised  and  provided  for  in  all  Ecclesi- 
astical Theories.  Inadequate  in  every  way  are  these  Thoughts 
to  be  considered  as  the  exposition  of  a  System:  but  then  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  do  not  profess  to  be  such : 
they  profess  to  contain  only  a  very  limited  series  of  sugges- 
tions and  impressions,  entitled  to  no  more  consideration  than 
they  can  gain  for  themselves  by  their  intrinsic  power  of  wit- 
nessing to  their  own  truth.  They  are,  as  it  were,  but  a  Vote 
on  the  side  of  Ecclesiastical  Liberty,  with  a  Protest  against 
Dogmatism  subjoined.  The  writer's  object  has  not  been  to 
propound  or  to  propagate  a  System :  but  rather  to  endeavour 
to  produce  the  conviction  that  the  subject  is  so  large  that  it 
cannot  be  included  in  any  system  :  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  attempts  to  propound  systems  and  to  propagate  them 
have  been  sources  of  great  evil  in  the  Christian  Church.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  assert,  that  almost  all  things  most  im- 
portant to  man's  spiritual  life  are  unsystematic,  indefinite,  and 
immeasurable  by  human  language :  that  the  Church  of  CHRIST 
is,  that  the  Absolutely  True  is :  that  Gospel  Doctrines  are  parts 
of  Infinites  and  therefore  of  no  form :  that  Christianity  can 
only  be  adequately  represented  as  Light,  accessible  in  its  essen- 
tial blessedness  by  all  who  by  GOD'S  grace  have  been  brought 
where  it  is  in  its  fullness,  namely,  into  the  Church  of  CHRIST, 
but  to  be  comprehended  in  its  essence,  or  its  operations,  or 
its  limits,  by  none :  and  that  therefore  our  first  duty  and  our 
truest  wisdom  is  to  turn  off  our  thoughts  from  speculations  as 
to  its  nature  to  adoration  of  its  Author,  and  to  make  the 
object  of  our  faith  und  love  and  zeal,  a  Person  rather  than 
a  Creed. 
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But  these  opinions  are  low.  Now  as  to  the  lowness  of  these 
views  it  shall  suffice  to  say  that  this  will  entirely  depend  upon 
the  position  from  which  they  are  seen,  or  the  standard  by 
which  they  are  measured.  High  and  low,  up  and  down,  are 
relative  terms,  and  measured  quite  differently  at  the  Antipodes  : 
and  it  is  useless  to  dispute  about  their  meaning  with  those 
who  are  not  in  the  same  hemisphere  with  ourselves.  If  indeed 
it  should  be  meant  by  being  low,  that  anywhere  there  is  no 
help  to  self-exaltation  by  means  of  them,  this  will  not  be 
disputed.  But  if  it  should  be  meant  that  they  exhibit  un- 
worthy views  of  CHKIST  and  His  Church,  it  shall  be  said  that 
it  was  the  writer's  intention  so  to  magnify  CHKIST  above  all, 
that  any  one  who  should  take  low  views  of  His  Person  or 
His  Mission  should  find  Idolatry  in  every  page.  And  as  to  all 
else,  the  exhibition  of  GOD  as  an  Universal  Parent,  and  Man- 
kind as  one  Brotherhood — CHRIST  the  Redeeming  Mediator, 
and  the  HOLY  GHOST  the  Sanctifying  Spirit — the  Christian  Church 
as  the  innermost  circle  of  heavenly  light  on  earth,  and  the 
Church  of  England  as  its  centre — what  is  there  low  in  this  ?  It 
has  been  maintained  that  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is  a  society 
altogether  supernatural,  and  that  essential  Christianity  can  only 
be  spiritually  received :  that  the  Church  is  a  voluntary  society 
governed  by  revealed  principles,  having  unworldly  aims  and 
unworldly  means  of  life :  and  that  the  Gospel  is  not  a  com- 
plete System  of  Truth,  but  only  contains  parts  of  one ;  and 
that  while  the  reception  of  certain  distinct  truths  is  obligatory, 
the  reception  of  any  human  arrangement  of  them  may  not  be. 
And  surely  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  wherein  the  only  rule  is 
over  the  spirits  of  men,  and  the  standard  of  honour  is  the 
measure  of  service — a  permanent  society  without  visible  sanc- 
tions, a  communion  of  men  needing  no  other  bonds  but  the 
love  of  CHRIST  and  of  each  other — this  is  so  far  from  being 
a  low  idea,  that  it  would  seem  that  most  men  cannot  raise 
themselves  to  it,  for  they  call  it  visionary,  unpractical,  enthu- 
siastic. And  does  it  shew  any  necessary  want  of  perception  of 
the  grandeur  of  Revelation  to  deem  it  to  be  so  great  as  that 
the  limited  intellect  and  corrupt  heart  of  man  cannot  measure 
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it,  or  include  it  in  any  formula  ?  or  any  distrust  in  the  es- 
sential Gospel  being  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT'S  teaching,  not  to  be 
very  anxious  about  inculcating  any  Creed  which  He  has  not 
inspired?  It  is  true  that  the  largest  tolerance  of  theoretic  and 
formal  differences  is  herein  earnestly  advocated.  But  a  protest 
against  dogmatism  is  no  synonyme  for  indifference  to  truth  :  and 
to  supplicate  for  the  omission  of  an  anathema  is  no  necessary 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  scepticism.  The  toleration  which  is 
here  pleaded  for  is  that  which  proceeds  from  sympathy  and  not 
from  selfishness :  it  is  built  not  on  a  disregard  of  the  privi- 
leges we  possess,  but  on  a  regard  for  the  privileges  which  others 
want :  on  a  reverence  for  the  consciences  of  our  brethren  pro- 
portionate to  our  reverence  for  our  own :  from  a  belief  in  the 
impotence  of  anathema  and  the  omnipotence  of  gentleness.  And 
perchance  experience  and  reflection  will  alike  sanction  the  asser- 
tion that  he  who  has  no  scruples  of  his  own  will  be  least  tolerant 
of  the  scruples  of  others,  and  he  who  has  most  faith  in  the  self- 
evidencing  power  of  Truth  will  best  appreciate  the  value  of  Sin- 
cerity. Arid  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sincerity  and  obvious 
earnestness  are  assumed  in  the  case  of  those  towards  whom  it  is 
wished  to  apply  the  apostolic  prescript,  Of  some  have  com- 
passion, making  a  difference :  and  if  in  such  case  tolerance 
should  be  considered  as  a  sin,  it  is  not  desired  to  avoid  the 
imputation. 

But  these  opinions  are  dangerous.  Dangerous  to  what  ?  Cer- 
tainly to  all  dogmatism  and  exclusiveness  and  uncharitableness, 
but  not  certainly  to  any  Christian  grace.  Dangerous  they  are 
to  all  spiritual  tyranny,  to  all  priestly  claims,  to  all  thoughts 
of  self-seeking  which  may  be  rested  on  the  likeness  of  the 
Church  of  CHRIST  to  any  kingdom  of  this  world :  but  they 
are  not  dangerous  to  any  hope  an  humble  holy  Christian  need 
have :  to  anything  that  is  spiritual  or  scriptural :  to  whatever 
is  really  imitative  of  the  Great  Christian  Model.  They  recog- 
nise and  enforce  throughout  the  worship  of  GOD  in  CHRIST  as 
the  highest  duty  and  noblest  privilege  of  man — they  refer  all 
means  of  grace  and  all  hope  of  glory  to  what  is  without  our- 
selves and  of  GOD'S  mere  mercy — they  magnify  the  love  of 
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GOD,  they  inculcate  goodwill  towards  man — what  is   there  dan- 
gerous here  ? 

And  as  to  any  views  of  ecclesiastical  matters  being  dangerous 
in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  may  per- 
haps be  questionable  whether  there  is  much  meaning  in  the 
expression.  The  only  dangerous  view  of  the  Church  seems  to 
be,  to  look  upon  its  present  state  as  less  within  the  Providence 
of  GOD  than  any  other,  and  to  look  for  its  perfection  in  the 
Past  instead  of  in  the  Future.  Now  surely  this  aspect  is  not 
presented  here,  nor  any  like  it.  One  would  think  that  few  things 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  say  to  any  thoughtful  man  : 
This  Church  of  ours,  and  one  that  is  worse,  are  the  exclusive 
representatives  of  the  Divine  on  earth :  and  that  few  things 
could  be  more  profitable  than  to  suggest :  Dark  and  painful  as  is 
the  aspect  of  the  Visible  Churches  of  CHRIST  there  is  an  invisible 
company  of  men  scattered  throughout  all  of  them  and  beyond 
them,  who  if  they  have  not  the  mark  of  Truth  upon  their 
foreheads,  have  the  image  of  CHRIST  in  their  hearts.  But  even 
generally  speaking  it  may  be  said,  that  to  the  man  of  an  honest 
and  good  heart  no  mere  views  of  any  kind  will  be  dangerous  : 
that  to  the  insincere  any  may  be.  A  man  will  always  find 
the  kind  of  thing  he  seeks :  if  Truth,  its  likeness  or  its  sha- 
dow ;  if  Untruth,  abundance  of  it  everywhere.  Food  and  Poison 
are  side  by  side  even  in  GOD'S  good  earth :  and  while  he  whose 
•daily  prayer  is  for  Bread  may  gather  it  thick  as  manna  at  his 
feet,  he  who  is  determined  on  suicide  may  find  the  means  of  it 
instantly  everywhere.  As  man  may  be  nourished  by  everything 
that  comes  forth  from  GOD,  so  may  he  also  pervert  the  most 
ordinary  power  with  which  he  has  been  gifted  into  a  means 
of  misery  and  death.  However,  if  any  thing  be  essentially  evil 
in  the  spirit  of  this  Book  the  writer  is  content  that  it  shall 
be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  for 
doubtless  his  own  feelings  are  deeply  tinged  by  his  belief  in  it : 
if  any  thing  that  is  substantially  true  be  overstated,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  there  are  many  who  have  the  ability  and  the 
benevolence  speedily  to  restate  it  aright,  and  that  the  while  it 
may  be  even  an  useful  counteraction  to  the  overstatement  which 
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there  has  so  long  been  on  the  other  side.  For  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  those  who  assume  to  be  the  preachers  of  the  only 
doctrine  which  is  true,  have  not  done  so  in  the  only  mode 
which  is  Christian.  Assuredly  in  the  writings  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Divines  there  are  such  infirmities  of  understanding  and 
such  inconsistencies  of  temper  as  may  forcibly  suggest  to  us 
many  doubts  as  to  the  fact  of  important  revelations  of  truth 
being  their  exclusive  portion.  There  would  seem  to  a  calm 
observer  during  the  last  seven  years,  as  rapidly  progressive  a 
deterioration  in  the  Christian  spirit  and  graces  of  those  who 
maintain  the  Exclusive  Theory  as  that  theory  would  appear 
naturally  calculated  to  produce:  a  certain  narrow  intensity,  a 
deficient  sense  of  justice,  a  growing  pharisaism :  the  indulgence 
of  strong  antipathies,  an  exaggeration  of  expression,  and  a 
morbid  sensitiveness  to  all  dissent  from  their  dogmatism,  which 
constitute  or  indicate  a  spirit  so  unlike  that  which  pervades 
the  New  Testament,  as  to  make  even  the  most  teachable  to 
hesitate  in  receiving  any  ecclesiastical  theory  which  is  either 
its  product  or  its  cause.  The  fruits  of  uncharitableness  and 
presumption  cannot  grow  upon  a  purely  Gospel  stem,  for  they 
are  not  in  the  inspired  catalogue  of  the  fruits  of  that  Spirit 
which  is  its  sap.  And  then  there  is  in  these  men  such  mag- 
nifying of  the  letter,  such  bondage  to  the  palpable :  such  dog- 
matism, such  formalism :  an  awe  quite  superstitious,  a  symbol- 
worship  not  much  differenced  from  idolatry:  can  the  liberty 
wherewith  CHRIST  has  made  us  free  be  only  this  ?  Fervent  faith 
in  mechanism,  in  frivolous  formalities,  in  conventional  impositions 
what  can  be  more  sad  than  this,  save  that  practical  infidelity 
as  to  the  power  of  truth,  and  earnestness,  and  order,  on  which 
it  would  seem  to  be  grounded  ?  To  be  only  the  champion  of 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  would  be  in  any  case  no  very 
high  mission  for  man:  but  through  zeal  for  these  traditions  to 
subordinate  to  them  the  vital  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
CHRIST,  what  can  be  worse  than  this  ?  Impassioned  dogmatism 
and  intolerant  loud  talking  would  seem  to  betray  the  distrust 
of  an  advocate  in  his  cause  rather  than  his  Faith :  and  per- 
chance to  interpret  positively  yet  untruly  the  words  of  Inspira- 
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tion  is  as  much  a  want  of  Reverence  as  can  be  any  excess 
of  earnestness  in  endeavouring  to  realise  the  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  unhesitating  positiveness  with  which  inconsiderable  sects 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  favour  of  GOD,  is  some- 
what singular :  but  that  any  considerable  body  of  educated 
men,  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  Grace,  should  do  so,  is  something  more ;  and  surely 
we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  any  theory  which  takes 
no  better  view  of  things  than  this — any  men  who  have  no 
higher  idea  of  GOD  and  of  His  universe  than  this — are  not  very 
considerable  :  and  not  such  as  hitherto  have  been  appointed  to  do 
much  towards  the  promotion  of  the  permanent  interests  of 
mankind.  And  when  further  we  see  what  men  they  call  the 
greatest  and  the  best,  and  what  kind  of  things  they  wonder  at 
and  love,  our  conviction  cannot  but  grow  stronger.  The  ex- 
aggerated way  too  in  which  they  speak  of  certain  things  which 
they  forbid,  would  seem  just  like  that  in  which  the  young 
speak  of  many  things  they  have  not .  experienced :  and  the 
undue  importance  which  they  attach  to  certain  others  which 
they  practise,  would  seem  to  correspond  to  that  which  is  most  pre- 
valent in  the  narrowest  circles  of  secular  society.  How  different 
these  men  from  apostles  and  prophets  of  all  ages !  Indeed  to 
the  thoughtful  and  the  simple  equally  may  the  obvious  answer 
to  one  question  be  conclusive  as  to  their  claims,  namely  this: 
Are  these  men  so  like  the  Great  Christian  Model  as  to  have 
characteristically  the  same  mind  in  them  which  was  also  in  HIM  ? 

And  really  their  theory  helps  us  in  no  way  to  understand  man's 
present  position  and  probable  destiny :  it  interprets  for  us  no 
one  of  the  manifold  mysteries  by  which  we  are  on  every  side 
surrounded.  It  rather  darkens  for  us  everywhere  the  traces 
of  an  Omnipotent  Love,  and  closes  around  us  again  the  shades 
of  a  former  dispensation  :  and  by  presenting  GOD  to  us  once  more 
under  the  abrogated  form  of  Power,  renders  Christianity  no 
progressive  revelation  but  rather  a  doctrine  which  thwarts  and 
restricts,  more  than  it  satisfies  and  surpasses,  those  conceptions 
of  His  character  which  the  purest  and  loftiest  minds  have  been 
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wont  the  most  fervently  to  entertain.  This  consideration  alone 
must  ever  preclude  its  acceptance  by  those  who  would  wor- 
ship GOD  exclusively  as  He  is  revealed  in  JESUS  CHRIST.  But 
when  we  add  to  this  consideration  the  facts,  that  most  of  the 
historical  evidence  which  has  -been  hitherto  brought  to  support 
it  is  utterly  inadequate  to  do  so,  and  that  the  mistakes  of  the 
Antiquarian  Divines  in  the  critical  interpretation  of  the  Inspired 
Writings  are  as  many  and  as  great  as  any  one  who  should 
care  to  argue  on  this  ground  could  controversially  desire,  per- 
haps few  earnest  seekers  for  truth  will  be  able  to  find  it  here. 
The  present  writer  is  anxious  to  assure  any  that  cannot,  that  at 
least  they  are  not  alone.  He  for  one  rises  from  the  repeated 
study  of  such  evidence  and  arguments  with  the  continually 
strengthened  conviction  that  the  Exclusive  Theory  is  false:  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  even  to  the  letter  of  the  New 
Testament:  and  that  it  is  unsupported  by  any  adequate  testi- 
mony of  ecclesiastical  history.  And  as  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  is  not  always  proportioned  only  to  his  personal 
superiority  but  often  more  to  his  independence  of  enquiry,  he 
ventures  further  to  add  that  while  acknowledging  some  of  the 
noblest  qualities  of  our  nature  in  its  leading  advocates,  he  is 
nevertheless  compelled  to  consider  the  whole  system  as  no  pro- 
duct of  power  or  of  love  or  of  a  sound  mind,  but  rather  as 
the  unfortunate  result  of  intellectual  peculiarity,  or  religious 
infirmity,  or  educational  prepossession. 

But  while  speaking  thus  strongly  of  much  of  the  tendency  of 
the  system  herein  opposed  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold,  it 
would  be  ungenerous  not  cheerfully  to  proffer,  a  similarly  in- 
dependent though  unimportant  testimony  to  much  in  it  that 
is  quite  otherwise.  It  already  has  done  much  good,  and  pro- 
mises to  do  more:  it  has  introduced  a  better  tone  of  feeling 
and  a  higher  standard  of  attainment  among  many  of  the  Clergy, 
and  probably  has  displaced  nothing  which  was  not  worse  and 
weaker  than  itself.  It  has  made  many  think  more  adequately 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  ecclesiastical  bonds:  it  has 
brought  out  into  a  fuller  light  Worship  as  a  chief  means  of 
grace :  it  has  done  very  much  to  vindicate  -the  unwoiidliness 
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of  a  Christian  Church,  and  to  free  our  own  from  any  sup- 
posed necessary  dependence  on  the  State.  Something  also  has 
been  done  by  it  in  calling  attention  to  various  portions  of 
doctrine  and  of  duty  which  have  lately  been  too  much  neg- 
lected, and  it  has  tended  to  revive  some  practices  which  greatly 
illustrate  the  significance  of  a  Church.  The  ascetic  side  of  our 
religion,  too,  has  been  placed  by  it  once  more  prominently 
before  men,  which  though  but  an  element  in  the  composition 
of  Christian  character,  it  is  necessary  for  him  who  would  go 
on  to  perfection  not  to  neglect ;  and  specimens  of  attainments 
in  personal  religion  have  been  exhibited  by  it  which  it  is  well 
should  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  a  luxurious  age. 

And  then  again  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  doctrine, 
old  as  it  is  historically,  is  practically  new  to  many:  and  with 
them  a  process  of  fermentation  is  going  on:  and  we  can  therefore 
only  judge  fairly  of  the  result  when  their  minds  have  settled  and 
become  clear.  Already  has  the  theory  been  considerably  modi- 
fied by  some  of  its  ablest  expositors :  something  of  its  unevange- 
lical  exclusiveness  has  been  moderated :  for  it  seems  to  have  been 
felt  that  any  reasoning  which  terminates  in  such  results  must  have 
a  flaw  in  it  somewhere  :  that  any  degree  of  charity  is  certainly 
greater  than  the  greatest  of  such  kind  of  faith.  There  is  in  every 
Christian  man  an  instinct  truer  than  his  intellect :  a  wisdom  of  the 
heart  wiser  than  any  conclusions  of  the  understanding:  and  in 
those  whose  generous  nature  has  not  been  injured  by  their  doctrinal 
speculations,  the  practical  kindness  of  their  hearts,  while  it  spoils 
their  logic,  greatly  improves  their  Christianity.  In  strictness  of 
argument  it  would  follow  that  if  the  Church  of  CHRIST  were 
essentially  such  as  they  describe  it  and  no  more,  those  churches 
which  have  not  the  Succession  have  not  the  Sacraments, 
and  not  having  these,  have  no  Christian  life  in  them :  and 
they  must  stand  in  the  same  position  as  heathens.  But  by 
the  most  rigid  an  intermediate  ground  is  allowed  them — a  court 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  it  were,  within  the  Temple.  And  others, 
less  consistent  but  more  charitable,  when  the  fact  that  the 
churches  not  having  the  Succession  apparently  contain  as  many 
sincere  worshippers  of  CHRIST  as  do  those  which  profess  to  have 
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it,  is  pressed  upon  them,  make  an  admission  or  adopt  a  mode 
of  treatment,  which  corrects  for  them  much  of  the  bad  moral 
effect  of  their  theory.  They  either  introduce  an  hypothesis  of 
necessity  legitimatising  ordination,  or  refuse  altogether  to  judge 
them  that  are  without :  how  arbitrary  the  one  course,  and 
how  weak  the  other,  the  thoughtful  cannot  fail  to  perceive. 
For  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  uncovenanted  mercy, 
vouchsafed  to  as  large  an  extent  as  that  which  is  covenanted, 
is  a  mode  of  solution  which  applies  much  further  than  would 
be  wished :  while  a  mere  refusal  to  consider  a  difficulty  can 
satisfy  no  one.  It  must  ever  seem  to  many  to  give  but  a 
poor  proof  of  the  truth  or  sufficiency  of  a  great  theory  to  be 
obliged  to  make  an  exception  as  large  as  the  rule :  and  it 
cannot  but  appear  a  questionable  presumption  of  the  exclusive 
safety  of  a  particular  path,  where  he  who  walks  in  it  is  com- 
pelled to  look  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  in 
order  to  prevent  himself  from  discovering  an  abyss  everywhere 
around  him. 

What  issue  this  present  ecclesiastical  controversy  is  to  have, 
and  what  work  its  authors  are  to  do  in  the  Church,  it  would 
not  seem  easy  precisely  to  conjecture :  but  something  of  what  lies 
before  us  perhaps  may  even  now  be  seen.  It  must  bring  to  a 
speedier  decision  than  was  likely  heretofore  the  great  questions, 
whether  there  is  a  divinely  appointed  priesthood  on  earth,  or 
whether  all  Christians  have  essentially  the  same  relations  to  GOD 
and  CHRIST — whether  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is  as  a  kingdom 
of  this  world  as  to  its  constitution  and  its  government,  or 
whether  it  is  characteristically  a  spiritual  Brotherhood,  a  di- 
vinely-incorporated Commonwealth.  And  if  it  were  to  do  only 
this,  it  might  be  looked  upon  with  no  unfavourable  eye  by 
those  who  hold  the  opinions  of  the  preceding '  Pages :  for  as- 
suredly if  the  chief  grounds  on  which  the  belief  of  men  is 
required  to  the  theory  which  they  oppose  have  already  been 
exhibited,  the  decision  of  the  thoughtful  will  not  long  be 
doubtful.  Doubtless,  however,  the  principles  of  the  exclu- 
sive system  will  spread  for  a  while :  for  they  are  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  latent  superstition  of  an  unsettled  age. 

Y 
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They  fall  in  with  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  religious  minds  of  England  since  the  last  century.  They 
are  exactly  such  as  are  calculated  to  find  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion with  those  who  feel  the  need  of  something  more  than 
the  unintelligent  zeal  or  the  hollow  orthodoxy  of  the  past 
and  passing  generations  could  supply,  but  who  yet  are  illtaught 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  They  afford  to  the  less  edu- 
cated Laity  considerable  pretext  for  what  the  majority  of  man- 
kind most  like,  a  formal  and  vicarious  religion — an  appearance 
of  fixedness  and  infallibility  to  repose  upon — a  shadowy  semblance 
of  things  not  wished  to  be  seen  more  clearly:  and  to  the 
Clergy,  the  exaltation  of  the  clerical  order  which  they  permit 
and  almost  require,  is  a  temptation  too  hard  to  be  frequently 
resisted.  But  to  overawe  the  many  by  united  appeals  to  their 
fears  and  their  infirmities,  and  to  convince  the  clergy — especially 
the  younger  of  them — of  their  own  importance,  are  no  very 
great  achievements.  But  spread  as  it  will  for  a  while  it  must 
die  one  day :  for  it  is  a  plant  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
not  planted  in  his  Word :  it  is  a  high  thing  which  exalts 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  GOD  as  revealed  in  JESUS  CHRIST  : 
it  is  not  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  is  it  any 
other. 

It  is  painful  indeed  thus  to  bear  witness  against  even  the 
theoretic  views,  much  more  against  any  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian temper,  of  men  so  solemn,  so  self-denying,  so  sincere; 
but  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  interests  of  Truth  may  be  best 
promoted  by  every  one  speaking  out  honestly  what  from  his 
position  he  has  been  enabled  to  see.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  some  of  the  opinions  herein  advocated  coinciding  at  some 
points  with  those  of  men  who  are  not  of  our  communion,  it 
may  be  permitted  the  writer  of  these  Pages  to  say  that  how- 
ever he  may  be  occasionally  found  to  agree  with  those  with 
whom  he  has  little  else  in  common,  and  to  differ  from  others 
of  whom  he  ordinarily  delights  to  learn,  yet  he  is  quite  sure 
that  on  the  whole  he  has  not  advocated  any  principles  which 
are  inconsistent  in  their  spirit  with  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
nor  has  he  ever  felt  himself  opposed  to  the  authoritative  deci- 
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sions  of  that  Church  which  he  deems  it  his  highest  honour  to 
be  permitted  to  serve.  Desiring  for  himself  no  other  liberty 
than  may  be  consistent  with  the  strictest  observance  of  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  would  only  plead  for 
others  whose  constitution  of  mind  is  very  different,  and  suggest 
to  those  who  are  of  similar  taste  and  temper  with  himself, 
that  perhaps  those  who  can  in  the  greatest  degree  safely  dis- 
pense with  our  external  helps  may  be  further  advanced  than  we 
are  in  those  attainments  which  are  confessedly  the  ultimate  aim 
of  all  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

With  these  feelings  and  aims  these  Thoughts  are  submitted  to 
ecclesiastical  students,  not  without  the  hope  that  they  may  be  at 
least  the  means  of  eliciting  the  expression  of  some  of  that  Un- 
written Belief  which  he  believes  to  be  more  valuable  than  any 
which  has  yet  been  recorded.      As  those  who  are  now  the  chief 
advocates  of  the  revived  opinions  as  to  the  exclusiveness  of  our 
ecclesiastical  claims  do  not  speak  as  the  authorized  organs  of  our 
Church  but  as  the  self-constituted  instructors  of  their  order,  the 
present  writer  has  ventured  to  use  the  like  liberty — as  a  Pres- 
byter  of  the   same   Church   of  which   they  are   no   more   than 
Presbyters — to  state  with  equal   earnestness  other  views  which 
appear  to  him  of  equal  importance.     But  having   done   so,   to 
do   more   is   not   his   intention.      To    enforce   or  to   defend   his 
opinions  does  not  fall  within  his  present  vocation.     This  is  much 
more  simple :  it  is  merely  to  present  any  one  who  will  use  it 
with   what   to   him    has   been   a   light :    if  it   shall   prove    such 
to  them  also  he  will  be  thankful :  if  otherwise,  he  will  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  not  having  spared  any  pains  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  what  seemed  to  him  an  act  equally  of  duty  and  of 
goodwill.     The   earnest   seeker   after   goodly   pearls   in  the  dim 
region   of  Theology   will  know   what   Light   is  worth :    the  in- 
sincere, the   self-sufficient,  the   hasty,  they  will   not.     Of  these 
the   writer  will  ask  nothing,  believing  that  they  have  nothing 
worth  receiving  to  give,  or  little  worth  keeping  to  lose.     But  of 
others  of  quite  different  tendencies  and  temperaments  he  would 
earnestly  ask  that  any  thought  in  these  Pages  should  not  be 
adopted  without  the  calmest  and  strictest  examination.     If  they 
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should  seem  to  any  one  attractive  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
novelty  or  their  seeming  freedom  from  mystery,  let  such  an  one 
on  that  very  account  be  the  more  careful  about  inquiring  into 
their  Truth.  For  indeed  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  faintest 
reflexion  of  the  Divine  is  a  temper  of  mind  not  lightly  to  be 
parted  with :  and  as  to  anything  which  is  newer  in  substance  or 
in  spirit  than  the  New  Testament,  be  sure  its  apparent  freshness 
is  but  as  that  of  the  grass  of  the  field  which  to-day  is  and 
to-morrow  will  be  cast  into  the  oven.  The  Word  of  the  LORD 
alone  endureth  for  ever :  and  this  is  the  Word  which  by  the 
GOSPEL  is  preached  unto  you.  And  especially  if  any  such  shall 
think,  after  the  same  patient  inquiry,  that  any  thing  in  these 
Pages  is  certainly  unevangelical  or  untrue,  let  him  utter  loud 
protest  against  it.  As  far  as  their  writer  is  concerned,  so  doing 
will  certainly  not  give  rise  to  controversy,  and  it  may  to 
conviction. 

GOD  grant  us  all,  as  in  the  world  to  come  Everlasting  Life,  so 
in  this  world,  Knowledge  of  His  Truth. 


18  September,  1841. 
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